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YHE Public Schools Commissioners have at length issued 
T their long-expected and most valuable Report. They have 
brought together a great mass of evidence, from the highest 
authorities, upon the system and management of our principal 
public schools; they have suggested various changes which they 
think desirable, in the subjects taught, in the manner of teaching 
them, and generally, in the disposal of the revenues, and the 
constitution of our schools, and the relations of the different 
members of their governing bodies. By the terms of their com- 
mission they were directed to inquire into “the Nature and 
‘Application of the Endowments, Funds, and Revenues” of Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Merchant- 
Taylors, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury; and further, into 
“the Administration and Management of the said Colleges, 
Schools, and Foundations, and into the system, and course of 
studies respectively pursued therein, as well as into the Methods, 
Subjects, and Extent of the Instruction given to the Students of 
the said Colleges, Schools, and Foundations ;” and we are bound 
to state that they have discharged, most laboriously and 
conscientiously, a great public trust; and have furnished us 
with information of the highest value, which it would have been 
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impossible otherwise to obtain; and with a systematic body of 
general as well as special “‘ Recommendations,” prepared with 
great care, and with great good sense. With the whole of these 
we cannot, indeed, profess our own agreement; it seems to us 
that even if the proposed changes were introduced, an undue 
pre-eminence would still be given to the study of the Greek and 
Latin classics ; but we recognise in them an important advance 
upon the system pursued at present, and where we venture to 
differ, we shall differ with hesitation and regret. But on this 
branch of our subject we need not yet enlarge. It will be 
necessary for us to go into the question at some length in the 
course of the present article. 

The details elicited in the course of the examinations of boys 
and masters are many of them curious and interesting. We 
learn the opinions that both have formed about their schools, the 
kind of treatment the boys are subjected to, the moral tone of the 
place, the intellectual tastes of the boys themselves, the subjects 
taught, and the manner of teaching them, and the results, if any, 
of the process. Every question that could suggest itself on any 
subject tending to throw light upon the real state of our public 
schools, and the efficiency of the education they profess to give, 
seems to have been asked by the Commissioners, and answered, 
in most cases candidly, by the witnesses. The results of the 
Commission appear in four thick quarto volumes. They contain 
a general and a special “ Report’ on the points about which it 
was directed to inquire ; an “ Appendix” made up of the answers 
of the masters and governing bodies of the schools to a set of 
printed questions addressed to all of them, and a good many 
letters and recommendations upon various points written, at the 
Commissioners’ request, partly by masters of schools other than 
those included in the terms of their Commission, and partly by 
Professors and Tutors at the two Universities; and lastly, the 
oral evidence given by the various witnesses summoned before 
the Commissioners in person. Of the vast mass of information 
thus collected, we cannot profess to record more than a few 
points which have struck us as of especial interest. The volumes 
themselves are published, and we recommend them heartily to 
the reader's own attention. No one can read them without being 
instructed and amused, and, we must add, not unfrequently dis- 
gusted and indignant. A decent veil is thrown over some of the 
worst vices common at our public schools, but quite enough is 
revealed to tell us of the existence of evils of the first magnitude 
—evils so great as to make us pause, and ask whether a system 
which appears to foster them is not too bad to be reformed at all, 
and whether more harm than gvod has not, in too many cases, 
been the resvlt of these time-honoured institutions. It was 
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chiefly in consequence of the complaints made against Eton 
that the Commission was originally instituted; and we find, 
accordingly, that Eton occupies the greatest space both in the 
“ Report” and “ Evidence.” Its yearly income from endowments 
amounts to more than twenty thousand pounds. The moral 
state of the school is not proved to be worse than that of many 
others with less or no endowment ; the bullying is not excessive ; 
the fagging is not such as to constitute a real hardship : the work 
of the masters is very hard, extending, as it does, over about 
fourteen hours each day ; the boys are stated to attach no value 
whatever to intellectual eminence, and to consider it a disgraceful 
thing if any one of their number attends to his lessons. We 
need scarcely add that the list of Eton honours at the Universities 
is meagre—very meagre indeed, if we except these gained by the 
Collegers. , 

Harrow, with an income of less than two thousand pounds, 
can show a better list of University distinctions than Eton. In 
fact, however, the greater part of the boys at both Eton and 
Harrow come from aclass that does not expect to have to work for 
its own subsistence, and they are content accordingly to yield 
the prizes for intellectual distinction to schools of a lower social 
status ; to Marlborough, or Rugby, or Cheltenham. 

Winchester appears to do the work it undertakes very well 
indeed. Its curriculum is narrow, and there is no wish on the 
part of the authorities to enlarge it. The staff of masters, too, 
is somewhat slender. The Commissioners recommend its increase. 
The aim of Winchester seems to be rather to send up a large 
number of men well grounded in their work, than to aim at the 
special cultivation of a few at the possible expense of the many 
Its list of high honours is not great ; but there is no complaint 
made that Winchester men come ill-prepared to the University. 

There is a great deal of conflicting evidence as to the state of 
things at Westminster. Those who represent the case most 
favourably for the College allow that bullying prevails to a degree 
elsewhere unparalleled, and that the fagging is so excessive that, 
for example, a boy, in the first year he is in College can 
find no time for his school-work, but is engaged chiefly in lighting 
fires, or cleaning candlesticks, or running messages for his 
school superiors. To such an extent is this carried, that an 
average boy, according to the head master’s statement, regularly 
loses ground during the year in which he is a junior.* 

The state of Charterhouse appears satisfactory enough in all 
but the unhealthiness of its position. As Charterhouse is chiefly 
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a boarding-school, the evil admits of a very obvious remedy, not. 
equally applicable to St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors, which 
suffer in the same way, though to a less extent than Charter- 
house. 

The system of teaching at Merchant Taylors seems good-and 
thorough. The boys do well at the Universities. St. Paul's has, 
on this point, been characterized somewhat more favourably than 
it deserves. It may be said in its defence that its boys come 
chiefly from the lower middle class, and are not trained for the 
Universities. It is not, however, in the lower part of the school 
that the evil exists. ; 

The chief praise bestowed by the Commissioners is reserved for 
Rugby and Shrewsbury. Both of these schools show a good list 
of really high honours at the Universities. The Rugby list is 
absolutely the best, and far beyond any other; but Shrewsbury, 
it must be remembered, is a small school, with no great revenue, 
whose boys and masters must work hard if it is to keep its place 
with our lerger public schools. We may add that the list of 
Shrewsbury distinctions, as compared with most others, is too 
good to stand in any need of an allowance for these disadvantages. 

Rugby boys have been long known as bringing up with them 
to the University a more formed character than is the common 
result of the training at a public school. Their highest honour is 
for intellect, not for cricket ; and they demand, too, that intellect 
itself shall be directed to a worthy end, before its claims upon 
their respect can be admitted. Rugby “moral earnestness” has 
been a little laughed at, but for all that, in boys and masters too, 
it is a very grand reality. We speak, of course, only of the best 
class of Rugby boys. There are bad, and indifferent, to be 
found ; but it is not in their power to become leaders of public 
opinion, as they are elsewhere. Rugby men are not the most 
popular at College ; they do not come up as well fitted for the 
mixed society of the little world as men from Eton or Harrow. 
They are a little too uncompromising; a little too obtrusively 
high-principled ; and not unfrequently a little too conceited. 
They are full-grown men before they have really ceased to be 
boys; and they have formed their opinions and can deliver them 
off-hand upon most subjects under the heavens, or above them. 
But these are merely surface faults, not easily forgiven, indeed, 
while they exist, but quite certain not to last for ever. The 
character which they disfigure is often a very noble one, and it 
becomes known and recognised as such when the offensive out- 
side has been worn away. 

The spectacle of Rugby seems fairly to have carried the Com- 
missioners off their legs with enthusiasm. Their style rises with 
their subject. They write no longer prose, but dithyrambs. 
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After telling us that “the moral and religious training of the 
boys at Rugby is considered by the masters as the end of a Rugby 
education paramount to all others :” that “the tutors aim at this 
in their intercourse with the pupils, and the Sixth Form are 
looked up to by the younger boys, though still in the character 
of boys, yet as the guardians of the school’s good name,” and that 
“smoking is generally condemned as affectation, drinking* as 
bravado ;” they proceed to sum up these and many other excel- 
lencies in the following eloquent passage : 


“ A head master whose character for ability and zeal and practical 
success promise to make him conspicuous on the list of Rugby head 
masters ; a staff of assistants who combine with skill, ability, and 
knowledge such a lively personal interest in the Schoc! as induces them 
to make habitual sacrifices for its welfare; a system of mental training 
which comprehends almost every subject by which the minds of boys 
can be enlarged and invigorated; a traditional spirit among the boys 
of respect and honour for intellectual work ; a system of discipline 
which, while maintaining the noble and wholesome tradition of Public . 
Schools, that the older and more industrious should command and 
govern the rest, still holds in reserve a maturer discretion to moderate 
excess, guide uncertainty, and also to support the legitimate exercise of 
power; a system of physical training which, while it distinguishes the 
strong, strengthens the studious and spares the weak; a religious 
cultivation which, although active, is not overstrained, but leaves 
something for solemn occasions to bring out ;—such are some of the 
general conditions which have presented themselves to notice during 
our investigation. ‘They go far also, we think, to explain that public 
confidence which the School has for many years possessed, and never 
since the days of Arnold in larger measure than at the present 
moment.”t ’ 


The picture is a telling one, but it is the work of an artist, rather 
than of a Commissioner. It would have been more life-like if the 
colouring had been more subdued, and laid on a little less pro- 
fusely. Perhaps, too, in mere artistic effect it would have lost 
nothing by the change. 

It is obvious that the schools which we have named, about 
which the Commissioners were directed to inquire, are quite 
sufficient to enable us to get a pretty thorough insight into the 
system of public education established in this country for the 
upper and middle classes. Of course many well known public 
schools are not included in the list; and we might ask whether 
Manchester Grammar School, for example, had not, considering 
the number and quality of the men it sends to the Universities, 
at least as much right to be counted among our great national 
institutions as St. Paul’s, which seldom sends up a decently 
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qualified man at all. Radley, Rossall, Marlborough, and other 
schools of the kind, were omitted, we presume, as unendowed. 
But with all these exceptions, and it would be easy to add many 
more, we have quite material enough upon which we may form a 
judgment of our system, and of the manner in which it works ; 
and we have, further, information furnished us to enable us to 
compare it with the system pursued in schools of the same class 
in France and Germany. On one point, indeed, of no slight 
importance—the relative cost of education here and on the Con- 
tinent—we are told nothing ; but we are told that a boy's school 
bills for a year at Eton sometimes amount to two hundred and 
ten pounds, and that a hundred and fifty is not more than a fair 
average. If we were told, as we might have been, that a better 
education wag to be. had by. a boarder in a French lyceum for 
thirty-six pounds a year, the contrast would have been at least 
startling; ‘and it- would not have been made less so by the enu- 
meration we find of the many sins of commission and omission, 
of which the higher authorities at Eton are habitually guilty. 
On the comparative expense, however, of English schools among 
themselves we gain a good deal of very interesting information. 
‘We learn, to give the results as briefly as possible, that an 
oppidan’s annual bills at Eton range from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and ten pounds; that at Winchester the corre- 
sponding bills range from a hundred to a maximum of a hundred 
and fifty, the average being about a hundred and sixteen; that 
at Westminster the average expenses are about the same, but the 
maximum a little lower ; that at Charterhouse the head master 
considers that a hundred pounds represents fairly the average 
school expenses of each boarder ; that at St. Paul’s, a day-school 
only, the instruction given is wholly gratuitous; that at Mer- 
chant Taylors, a school of the same class, the charge is ten 
pounds a year, and that a good deal more is actually paid for 
extra tuition; that the average expense at Harrow ranges from 
a hundred and thirty-eight pounds to a hundred and fifty, with a 
maximum of about a hundred and eighty—an amount, however, 
not frequently reached ; while at Rugby the range is between a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty, with an average of not more 
than about a hundred and thirty ; and at Shrewsbury the average 
falls as low as about a hundred, and the whole necessary ex- 
penses can be defrayed for as little as ninety pounds a year. 

All these schools are, of course, endowed ; some of them, and 
Eton in particular, endowed very largely. We could wish the 
Commissioners had insisted more upon the necessity that these 
charges should be reduced. The lowest terms, where board as 
well as instruction is given, are such as to make it quite impos- 
sible for the greater part of the middle classes to enjoy the 
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advantages of a public school education ; while the possibility of 
their reduction may be proved by the fact that at Marlborough, 
with little or no aid from endowment at all, as good an education 
is given at about half the expense—the name, and prestige, and 
associations of an old foundation being the only things in which 
a school like Marlborough can be thought deficient. 

If we turn from England to France, from Eton to the Tou- 
louse Lyceum, the difference in expense is still greater ; while 
the quality of the education varies probably in about an inverse 

roportion to the expense, At the first-class Academy: at Tou- 
ouse “‘a boarder” (we quote from Professor Arnold’s report) “pays 
for his whole board and instruction, in the lowest division, twenty- 
four pounds a year ;, in the second division, twenty-six ; in the 
highest division, thirty-six pounds. In the scientific class the 
charge is two pounds extra,-: The payments are made quarterly, 
and always in advance. Every’boarder brings with him an out- 
fit (trousseau), valued at twenty pounds: the sum paid ‘for his 
board and instruction covers, besides, all expenses for keeping 
good this outfit, and all charges for washing, medical attendance, 
books, and writing materials. The meals, though plain, are good, 
and they are set out with a propriety and a regard for appear: © 
ances which, when I was a boy, graced no school-dinners that I 
ever saw.” Add to this, that to every lyceum which receives 
boarders, public scholarships are attached which clear their 
holders from all expense for their education ; and then, side by 
side with this scale of charges, put the bills of an oppidan at 
Eton, or of a college whose education ought to be wholly de- 
frayed from the school endowments, but whose annual expenses 
are estimated at about fifty pounds, and really range between 
seventy and ninety. 

This question of the cust of education would be an important 
one, if we looked at it merely asea matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But it is much more, very much more than this. 
An expensive school is all the more likely to be a bad school— 
a place where habits of industry are positively discouraged— 
whose scholars are taken from that select portion of the upper 
classes which can boast, with truth, that it has never been com- 
pelled to be of any use, and whose younger members promise 
well to keep up the traditions of their high order. Of course, a 
connexion such as this is eminently respectable ; we judge of the 
real value of a thing by what we should find ourselves compelled 
to pay for it; and it would be felt, no doubt, that to make Eton 
cheap would be to lower its social dignity. We find, however, 
that this kind of dignity is not to be maintained without its cor- 
responding drawbacks—serious enough in any place, especially 
serious in a place which professes to give boys the highest edu- 
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cation possible. ‘ Position and influence in the school,” say the 
Commissioners, in their report on Eton, “ are gained chiefly, and 
almost* exclusively, by excellence in the cricket-field or 
on the river. The character, indeed, of a boy is important to 
his position; but intellectual distinctions have little weight in 
this respect. There is nothing that makes work fashionable 
among the oppidans. A boy has no chance of becoming one of 
the leading boys of the school by work. ‘If he can do anything 
else, if he can row or play cricket, or any other athletic game I 
do not think,’ says a good authority, Mr. Mitchell, ‘that he is 
thought the worse of for reading.’” It would be a waste of 
words to add any comment on such a statement as the above, 
brought forward as it is, and endorsed by the Commissioners 
themselves. We will say only that it would be most unfair to 
allow the blame to rest wholly on the school authorities. The 
causes of the evil are far more deeply seated ; they depend, really, 
upon the whole condition of our English social system. 

It will be better, perhaps, without going into further detail 
about the comparative success of our public schools as places of 
teaching, to enter upon a general account of the kind of know- 
ledge which they profess to aim at giving, and of its fitness to be 
made, as it is, the chief and recognised means of education both 
at schools and at the universities ; to raise the question, in short, 
whether and within what limits the study of Greek and Latin 
literature should be pursued? ‘The matter, we must premise, 
is one upon which schools have hardly any choice allowed them. 
Their system of education is almost necessarily based upon that 
established at our universities. The chief aim of a schoolmaster’s 
teaching is, that his boys may start well on their career at College ; 
and the rewards which they succeed in winning furnish, perhaps, 
the fairest standard by which his success as a teacher can be 
measured. The classical sys{em, however, is adapted to three 
orders of men, and to three only; and for these it has been 
found to answer admirably. In the first place, there is the very 
large class of men with independent means, who go up to 
College chiefly that they may associate with those of their own 
age ; make acquaintances—perhaps friends—who may be useful 
to them in after life; take a degree, if possible; and return 
home to enjoy the congratulations of their friends, and the 
amount of credit which attaches to an Oxford or Cambridge 
Bachelor of Arts. Intellectual culture is a thing which, of 
course, they do not need. They would resent any attempt to 
force it upon them. They thank God, if at all, because they are 
as other men are, and are not pedants or philosophers. All that 
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they have gained at College they might have gained as well by 
going into the army, or travelling on the continent. They have 
enjoyed themselves well enough, have practised, or learned, the 
manners of gentlemen, and have had some experience either of 
the wretchedness of getting into debt, or of the comfort of living 
within their means ; and if so, they have reached the object for 
which they were sent to the University at all. The society in 
which they are henceforth to live will not be very critical in its 
judgment of the measure of their literary attainments. 

Secondly, there are the men who are going to the Bar, and 
these need to have their faculties so trained and exercised as to 
fit them for the work which lies before them. It is much the 
same to them what subjects they learn, provided only they be 
sufficiently complex and difficult. Oxford science or Cambridge 
mathematics will serve about equally well for them to whet their 
wits upon. In their case, it is the process of acquisition that is 
of value, and not the thing acquired. They are well contented 
to forget the substance of what they have learned, and to retain 
only the habit and power of learning. They are aided in their 
work at the Universities chiefly by the eager competition which 
is excited by the high and valuable rewards which are offered for 
real success. 

Thirdly, there are the men who are intended to take Orders in 
the Church. These form the largest class of all, and their 
peculiar wants are, perhaps, the most embarrassing. The standard 
of examination must be low, or they would, very many of them, 
be unable to pass at all; and, at the same time, they must be 
sent out into the world so trained as to be able to assume the 
position of superiors over those whose guides and teachers they 
are henceforth to be. These requirements, inconsistent as they 
may appear, are met by the peculiar nature of the subjects 
selected for their instruction. If their claim to superiority were 
based upon a knowledge of history, or physical science, or 
modern literature, they would not long be able to maintain it. 
But of all these things they are, as a body, confessedly ignorant. 
They have gone to the fountain-head ; they have studied the 
great writers of antiquity; they do not concern themselves with 
shallow modern thoughts, or erroneous modern discoveries. In 
other words, they have acquired, after about fifleen years’ study, 
a minimum of Greek and Latin scholarships, which might fairly 
represent something less than a twelvemonth's real hard work ; 
and they live for the rest of their lives upon a reputation for 
knowing more than they do, about subjects of which their con- 
gregation may probably know nothing. And this reputation of 
theirs is, by common consent or connivance, very firmly fixed 
indeed. It survives their conversation; it survives even their 
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sermons. They continue to be “superior men.” The system 
of instruction devised for them has been certainly an eminent 
success ; but to attain such success, or to bestow such instruction, 
can scarcely be considered as within the proper business of an 
University. 

We say nothing of the small band of scholars, to whatever 
profession they may nominally belong, who are not contented to 
confine themselves to the subjects which the University proposes 
as its necessary and regular course; who have a sense of what 
education really means, and who endeavour, apart from the 
stimulus of honours, to carry out their ideal, loving, above all 
things, truth and knowledge, and desiring, themselves, as far as 
may be, to attain them. We say nothing of these—not that there 
are none such at the Universities, but that their work of self- 
education is well-nigh all their own, and goes on with little 
either of assistance or encouragement or reward. It would be 
about equally unfair to ignore the fact that such men are to be 
found, and to select them as proper instances of the results of 
university education. 

Now, as long as the battle as to what kind of education was 
desirable was waged between the advocates of an existing system, 
which proposed to train and develope the intellectual faculties, 
and the advocates of a merely professional teaching, which was 
chiefly to aim at imparting such knowledge as could be turned 
to immediate account in after life, the victory of the former was 
comparatively easy. It was felt that there was a real danger of 
narrowing aman’s mental range within the limits necessary for his 
profession, and that his success, even in that, would be imperfect, 
if his powers had been cultivated only as far as their cultivation 
might be expected to prove immediately remunerative. Great 
names, it is true, were to be found on both sides of the question, 
and great ability was displayed in the support of either position ; 
but the victory, by common consent, was adjudged to the 
defenders of the existing method, and the system, as a whole, 
was allowed to remain unaltered. The course of time, however, 
has wrought some changes since the days of Edgeworth and 
Sydney Smith, of Davison and Coplestone. It is true, indeed, 
that classical studies have kept their old pre-eminence. Our 
practice as a nation seems still to rest upon a belief that it is 
through them only that the highest education is possible; but the 
number of dissentients is daily growing larger and more respect- 
able, and other studies, too, are beginning to raise their heads, 
not indeed, as yet, to an equality with classics, but so as to be 
recognised as at least useful adjuncts, and, in their way, even 
necessary. This is About the state of things which is now estab- 
lished at our Universities, and the Commissioners content them- 
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selves with recommending that corresponding changes should be 
introduced into our public schools. Classics are not to be the 
only things taught. Modern languages, physical science, and 
music or drawing, are to take a place with mathematics, as 
auxiliary studies; but classics are to occupy as much time or 
more than all the rest together, and it is on them that the 
chief reliance is to be based for a sound and thorough education. 
The following table will show the relative importance which the 
Commissioners attach to the respective studies, if we may judge 
from the number of hours which they would wish to be devoted 
to each of them :— 

“It is essential,” they say, “ that every part of the regular course of 
study should have assigned to it a due proportion of the whole time 
given to study—a proportion to be measured by its requirements, 
and by its relative importance. 

“The following scheme for the distribution of the school or class 
lessons in a week is suggested as furnishing a comparative scale :— 

I. Classics, with History or Divinity . 1l 
II. Arithmetic and Mathematics . ; 3 
III. French or German ° ° . ‘ ° 2 
1V. Natural Science ; - ; ‘ , 2 
V. Music and Drawing. ; : : ‘ 2 
20 

“Tt is here assumed that the school lessons take about an hour 
each, and that they will be such as to demand for preparation in the 
case of classics ten additional hours, and in those of modern languages 
and natural science respectively, at least two additional hours in the 
course of the week ; and that composition will demand about five hours.”’* 


They recommend further that substantial marks should be given 
for non-classical subjects, and that proficiency in them should 
affect a boy's place in the school. By these means, and by 
special prizes, they hope to counteract the tendency of a principal 
study to encroach upon, and unduly depress the others, to 
monopolize the energies of the masters, and draw to itself the 
whole respect and attention of the boys. 

We gladly welcome the proposed changes as constituting a 
very great advance upon the system at present followed. At all 
the nine schools, indeed, which came under the Commissioners’ 
notice, the old curriculum has been so far varied, that attention 
is already paid to other subjects than Greek and Latin; but the 
plan followed is far from uniform, and physical science in par- 
ticular, is almost totally neglected. If the above scale of hours 
were made (as, in the absence of a better, it ought to be) com- 
pulsory, the non-classical subjects would occupy a sounder and 
firmer position than they can be thought to do at present; the 
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subjects themselves would be felt to be worth learning, and their 
teachers (an almost essential matter) would be more likely to 
command the boys’ respect. But we should be glad to put the 
classical system, even so modified, a little upon the defensive, 
and to ask why so much time should still be devoted to classics, to 
the necessary exclusion, pro tanto, of other subjects, which might 
well appear to possess a higher interest in the present, and to 
need a very strong case to be made against them as the proper 
means of education ? 

The point is one upon which the Commissioners speak deci- 
dedly. They are of opinion “that the classical languages and 
literature should continue to hold,* as they now do, the 
principal place in school education.” One of the chief merits of 
the public schools has been, they tell us, that in spite of many 
defects in their working, they have at least kept alive and 
cherished a taste for such literature. They have done little else, 
it is true, and have not even done well the little they have 
attempted ; but their boys, ignorant indeed of all that the world 
around them knows and values most highly, have been flogged 
through their Greek and Latin grammars, have been forced to 
commit to memory a vast number of Greek and Latin verses, and 
have been trained to a certain kind of perfection in a certain 
kind of doggerel Greek and Latin composition, mannered in a 
style which English ears have been taught to consider good, 
but which would be as little appreciated by the rest of Europe, 
as it would have been by the nations themselves whose literature 
is thus parodied. 

But the possession even of this amount of skill and knowledge 
is far from following as a matter of course, even from a long 
public school education. The majority who leave school could 
not be termed scholars, even by courtesy ; while a large number 
whose work is afterwards tested at the Universities, and of 
course a still larger number who never appear at the Universities 
at all, have contrived to pass from form to form in a state of 
chaotic ignorance of classical and of all other learning—an 
ignorance disgraceful alike to the boy and to his master. 

“Tfa youth,” we read, “after four or five years spent at school, 
quits it at nineteen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek 
without the help of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, 
almost ignorant of geography and of the history of his own country, 
unacquainted with any modern language but his own, and hardly com- 
petent to write English correctly, to do a simple sum, or to stumble 
through an easy proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws 
which govern the physical world, and to its structure, with an eye and 
hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a note of music, 
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with an uncultivated mind and no taste for reading or observation, his 
intellectual education must certainly be accounted a failure, though 
there may be no fault to find with his principles, character, or manners. 
We by no means intend to represent this as a type of the ordinary 
product of English public-school education; but speaking both from 
the evidence we have received, and from opportunities of observation 
open to all, we must say that it is a type much more common than it 
—_ to be,—and that the proportion of failures is, therefore, unduly 
ge.” * 


But this sort of thing, it may be urged, is the fault, not of the 
system itself, but of the manner in which it has been worked, 
and of the subjects submitted to its operation. Neglect on the 
master’s part, aided by stupidity on the part of the pupil, might 
produce such a result, perhaps singly, certainly combined, under 
any system of education, however perfect in theory, and however 
capable, if properly applied, of fulfilling its intended functions. 
A classical training should be judged by its best, not by its worst 
products—by its successes, not by its failures, though the latter 
may be far too common to be passed over as exceptional. There 
is truth, no doubt, in this. We will observe only that if 
it were desired to make the number of such failures as large as 
possible, it might best be done by selecting a study at once the 
most unattractive to the pupil, and the least likely, for anything 
he can see, to be of the slightest use to him, and that experience 
has shown that these conditions are fulfilled by Greek and Latin ; 
and will pass on to consider the kind of objects which the advo- 
cates of aclassical system propose in education, and how far 
classics are necessary for their attainment. On this subject we 
find the following opinions expressed in the Commissioners’ 
General Report. After stating that they believe it to be desirable 
there should be some one principal branch of study to which the 
largest share of time and attention should be given, and that the 
study of the classical languages and literature does at present 
occupy this position in all the great English schools, they go 
on to speak of the special fitness of this study, to which they 
consider that the foremost place has, not without reason, been 
assigned. 

“Grammar is the logic of common speech, and there are few edu- 
cated men who are not sensible of the advantages they gained as boys 
from the steady practice of composition and translation, and from 
their introduction to etymology. The study of literature is the study, 
not indeed of the physical but of the intellectual and moral world we 
live in, and of the thoughts, lives, and characters of those men whose 
writings or whose memories succeeding generations have thought it 
worth while to preserve. 





* Vol. i. p. 31. 
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“We are equally convinced that the best materials available to 
Englishmen for these studies are furnished by the languages and 
literature of Greece and Rome. From the regular structure of these 
languages, from their logical accuracy of expression, from the compa- 
rative ease with which their etymology is traced and reduced to general 
laws, from their severe canons of taste and style, from the very fact 
that they are ‘dead,’ and have been handed down to us directly from 
the period of their highest perfection, comparatively untouched by 
the inevitable process of degeneration and decay, they are, beyond 
all doubt, the finest and most serviceable models we have for the study 
of language. As literature they supply the most graceful and some 
of the noblest poetry, the finest eloquence, the deepest philosophy, the 
wisest historical writing; and these excellencies are such as to 
appreciated keenly, though inadequately, by young minds, and to leave, 
as in fact they do, a lasting impression. Beside this, it is at least a 
reasonable opinion that this literature has had a powerful effect in 
moulding and animating the statesmanship and political life of 
England. Nor is it to be forgotten that the whole civilization of 
modern Europe is really built upon the foundations laid two thousand 
years ago by two highly civilized nations on the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; that their languages supply the key to our modern 
tongues ; their poetry, history, philosophy, and law, to the poetry 
and history, the a, and jurisprudence, of modern times ; that 
this key can seldom acquired except in youth, and that the 
possession of it, as daily experience proves, and as those who have it 
not will most readily acknowledge, is very far from being merely a 
literary advantage.”* 

In addition to this, there may be collected from the volumes 
before us a vast mass of evidence tending in the same direction, 
and given with the authority of great names, and of men engaged 
in the practical work of education. There is, indeed, a general 
consensus of opinion, not in favour of the exclusive study of 
classics, but in favour of their being recognised as the principal 
study in our schools and our Universities; and expression has 
been given, not without reason, to the great practical difficulties 
in the way of any fundamental change in the curriculum hitherto 
established. Far be it from us to decry the study of the classics, 
or to ignore the difficulties felt by those who have the best right 
to speak on such a subject. It may be that the change, if it is 
to be made at all, can only be made gradually, and that the 
Commissioners have done all that they could in insisting 
upon the study of other subjects, subordinate indeed to 
classics, but still to be followed as a necessary part of the 
recognised school course. It would be an immense gain, no 
doubt, if even this were done; it would be difficult to over-rate 





® Vol. i. p. 28. The whole subject is discussed at some length in this and 
the following pages. 
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its vast importance ; but we will venture, still, to put forward 
some considerations which induce us to believe that such a 
change cannot be final, and it would be in the interest of the 
highest education if other subjects were put in the place of classics 
as a principal study. 

In the first place the amount of time given up to classics, even 
in the scheme proposed by the Commissioners, is out of all pro- 
portion to the amount of knowledge of them which it is desirable 
that boys should acquire, or likely that they will acquire. It is 
easy to teach them up to a certain point, and very difficult to go 
beyond that pvint. More time and more labour do not produce 
anything like proportional results. Now, if one-half, or rather 
more, of a boy's working hours, from nine to nineteen, is to be 
devoted to classics, that time can only be filled up, in the majority 
of cases, by spreading the work, intentionally, over a longer time 
than necessary, and taking ten years to do what might be done 
very well intwo. Composition in the dead languages may especi- 
ally be regarded as a mere waste of time. The kind of excellence 
which is attainable in it can have only a fancy value. Like good 
china, it is curious in its place, but of no great use; while, for 
the vast majority of our young classical poets, the real parallel 
for their verses is not china at all, but some bad imitation of it, 
to be palmed off, if possible, upon the unwary. If composition, 
however, were wholly cut out of the curriculum, and boys were 
allowed to begin their classics at a later age than they do now, 
and after a proper training, which they do not now receive, in 
English, and French or German, they might acquire in two years, 
or, in cases of exceptional stupidity, in three, as much knowledge 
of Greek and Latin as they ever do now after ten or twelve years’ 
study. The experience of Professors in the London “ Ladies 
Colleges” may be adduced in our support. Young ladies who 
leave school at sixteen or seventeen, after an education pro- 
verbially defective in method and thoroughness, but who have 
practised something of English composition and have picked up 
some sort of knowledge of modern languages, do, if they are 
properly taught, learn Latin fairly in about the time we have 
stated as the maximum necessary for boys of ordinary capacity ; 
and this though they pursue it by no means as a principal study, 
but only as sharing their attention with a variety of other subjects. 
Is it too much to suppose that boys could do the same, giving, as 
they would, more hours to Latin, and putting Greek in the place 
of some one or more of the other subjects which necessarily 
occupy a lady's time and attention? Those who could not had 
better resign mental cultivation to the other sex, and sacrifice to 
the graces instead with music and dancing and ornamental 
needlework. 
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The question of the teaching of the classics as a means of 
education seems, too, to be hardly fairly raised, if Greek and 
Latin are always spoken of together, as they are in fact by the 
use of the word “classics” at all. It appears to be thought 
that the reasons in favour of each of these are just the same ; 
and that, if one is abandoned, the other must fall with it. Now, 
this is far from being true. We do not believe that, under any 
changes, however sweeping, the study of Latin can be discon- 
tinued; at least, if education, and not merely professional 
training, is the object aimed at. Modern law and modern history 
cannot be learnt thoroughly without a good knowledge of Latin. 
There may be no good reason why Latin composition should be 
practised ; there is abundance of reason why a boy should be 
taught to read a Latin author with facility. For the Middle Ages 
in particular, most of the original documents are inaccessible to 
any but the Latin scholar. Latin, too, is the key to many 
modern languages in a sense in which Greek is not, just as 
Roman jurisprudence and Roman history are the key to our own 
law and our own history, and to that of continental nations even 
more than to our own. The more closely modern history is 
studied, the more it will be seen that it is closely linked to Roman 
history ; that feudal Europe grew necessarily from the state of 
things established during the empire; that the ecclesiastical 
system of the Middle Ages, its peculiar dogmas, and the more 
valuable part of its moral teaching, were in great part already 
developed before the close of the Western Empire, and partly, too, 
originated from Roman modes of thought, and from the circum- 
stances of a situation which was of essentially Roman origin. 
There are different reasons—good reasons, perhaps—for the 
study of Greek, but it should never be forgotten that they are 
different. There is a perfection in the Greek language, and a 
divine perfection in Greek literature, which we do not find in 
Latin. Greek thought and Greek philosophy have been the im- 
mediate parents of modern thought and modern philosophy. 
Greek civilization was, most properly, an esthetic and an intel- 
lectual civilization. It would be scarcely possible to set too high 
a value on the works which it has left us—scarcely possible to 
feel too keen a regret for what we have lost. But we are separated 
by so wide a gulf from the social and political system of ancient 
Greece, that it can never be worth our while to study them in 
the same sense in which it is worth our while to study those of 
Rome. The thread of Greek history was too completely broken 
by the Macedonian and Roman conquests. Greek thought sur- 
vived, but it was long before it was incorporated with modern 
thought. Greek art survived; but it admitted of no such 
incorporation. But Greek thought may be appreciated, imper- 
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fectly indeed, but perhaps sufficiently, without a knowledge of 
the Greek language; and in place of the perfect models of Greek 
art, we may employ in education the equally perfect models of 
medieval and modern art. Homer and Pindar may be exchanged 
for Dante and Milton. We may learn to follow in the footsteps 
of Aristotle, though we have never read Aristotle. It will not 
be without loss that we shall cease to study Greek. The type of 
a civilization so distant and different from our own, has a peculiar 
value, as well as a peculiar charm, through that very distance 
and difference. The real question for us is whether we shall not 
attain more valuable results in education by devoting the same 
time and energy to other and more pressing subjects. There 
can be no danger that Greek will ever be neglected. Some will 
continue to study it, and will find their reward in doing so, but 
we venture to doubt whether, in a scheme of education for the 
present century, it should continue to be forced on all. We 
admit fully the necessity of Latin, but we do not think that an 
equal case can be made out for the necessity of Greek. 

We need not say much on the study of physical science. Its 
absolute necessity as a part of education is fully recognised by 
the Commissioners, as indeed it is now by most sensible men. 
The only strong opinion which we find expressed against it is in 
the evidence of the head master of Winchester. The subject 
was forced upon the authorities of Winchester by the late Oxford 
Commissioners ; the College undertook, with evident reluctance, 
to engage, from time to time, the best lecturers of the day, in 
the various branches of physical science, to come to Winchester 
and give the scholars successive courses of lectures, and has 
tried its best, since, to do as little as possible in the way of ful- 
filling its engagement. In fact only ten lectures were given in 
the course of a year, and these not regularly; and even when 
they were given, the attendance at them was not compulsory. 
The head master of Winchester, Dr. Moberly, when he was 
questioned by the Public Schools Commissioner as to the use 
which he conceived might be made of physical science as a part 
of the school curriculum, and its value as a discipline of the 
mind, just allowed that the entire subject was one which a 
gentleman would be the better for knowing, but added that 
“compared with other things, a scientific fact, either as conveyed 
by a lecturer or as reproduced in examination, is a fact which 
produces nothing in a boy's mind. It is simply a barren fact, 
which he remembers or does not remember for a time, and which, 
after a few years, becomes confused with other facts, and is for- 
gotten. It leads to nothing; it does not germinate ; it is a 
perfectly unfruitful fact.” A good deal more of the same kind 
follows this bit of evidence. Even “ what you call ‘ principles’” 
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fall under a similar condemnation, and physical science is dis- 
missed altogether as a subject not devoid of some interest for a 
man in his idler hours, but quite undeserving serious attention, 
unless, indeed, it has to be studied professionally.* 

Now if any proof were required of the imperative need there 
is to force this subject upon our school authorities, and of the 
kind of difficulties which will inevitably be opposed to its 
admission, it might be found in the fact that a gentleman of 
some mental culture, earnest in the cause of what he deems 
education, and who has fulfilled, not unworthily, for about twenty- 
nine years, the kind of duties which a head master of Winchester 
is expected to fulfil, can be found to give expression to such 
views as the above on the subject of the physical sciences ; in the 
fact that he can ignore all that those sciences have done already, 
and promise to do, in dispelling illusions and supplying forms 
of thought, even to those who most steadily resist their influence, 
and can think it of more importance that his boys should learn 
by heart seven thousand lines or so of the classics each half-year, 
than that they should be made familiar with the results of modern 
thought, and be trained to think as the world around them is 
learning to think, about subjects divine and human. He might 
answer, it is true, that it is no duty of his to dispel illusions, but 
to encourage them, and that modes of thought which seem to 
foreshadow the speedy coming of Antichrist are things which the 
youthful mind had far better be untrained in. But, in truth, he 
does not ask even this excuse for his neglect. His complaint of 
science is, not that it does harm to the mind, but that it does 
nothing ; not that it teaches boys to think erroneously, but that 
it does not really teach them to think at all. He would view a 
chemical experiment with the same kind of interest as a conjuring 
trick of the Wizard of the North, and be well contented to limit 
his acquaintance with physiology to the “scientific facts” of 
Wombwell’s Menagerie or the eloquence of Barnum’s showman. 
If more than this were needed in the way of subjects of which 
“no highly-educated gentleman should be entirely ignorant,” it 
might be found in the true story of the whale by which Jonah 
was swallowed, or of the ass that could talk Hebrew. His 
evidence deserves attention, because we are too apt to forget that 
there are such men living still among us, and it is well to know 
the kind of opposition in high quarters which every movement 
of reform will have to count upon. 

We must add, however, that a portion of the blame must be 
allowed to rest on scientific men themselves. They are too apt 
to regard the one science they profess as complete in itself, and 
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to ignore its relations and its place in a rational system of the 
sciences. Chemists, for example, press forward into ground 
which belongs really to the biologist; and biologists, in their 
turn, attempt to explain facts which admit of no explanation 
until history is called in to aid. The most ardent advocates of 
the cause of physical science are too often compelled to allow 
and to lament that it has fallen into the hands of men incompetent 
to teach it to any good purpose—of men who are as much inferior 
to classical scholars in mental power, as they are superior to 
them in the accident of their subject. This is one among the 
many practical difficulties in the way of change which it is useless 
to ignore, or to regard as other than very serious. We shall be 
compelled to return to it, and to state the only kind of remedy 
of which it seems to us to admit, when we consider more at 
length the various obstacles which we must be prepared to meet 
in an attempt to introduce a new system of education into our 
great public schools. 

Perhaps the strongest arguments in favour of the classical 
system have been that it introduces us to a great period of history 
which we might pass over without due. attention, if we were not 
taught Greek and Latin. It has no doubt been of immense value 
in this way. It is a fact of no little significance that the Middle 
Ages closed with the Renaissance, the causes that brought it 
into being having already sapped and overthrown Catholicism. 
At a time when a doctrine, absolute in its claims, and yet merely 
provisional, was taught and accepted as absolute and final over 
the whole of Western Europe, at a time when it appeared to fur- 
nish a sufficient clue to human life and man’s past history, and 
seemed adequate to guide and superintend the course of his whole 
future development, its influence was shaken, and the high position 
it had asserted for itself was doubted and finally disallowed, 
through the combined operation indeed of a great variety of 
causes, but not least because Western Europe had been brought 
face to face with two great worlds to which Catholicism was un- 
known, each with its own independent history and independent 
civilization—the Mahometan world of the present, and the old 
world of classical antiquity. Greek philosophy, as expounded by 
Aquinas, had been, it is true, the humble servant of Catholicism, 
but in the hands of Averroes and Avicenna it became its strongest 
and most deadly foe. The Church of the Middle Ages had played 
its rdle, and had passed away already, before Luther appeared on 
the stage, to revive, among the least educated people of Europe, 
a portion of a doctrine which was elsewhere wholly discredited. 
The causes of the overthrow of Catholicism may be found in 
the Renaissance far more truly than in the Reformation. 

Now it is obvious that for that time, and for the centuries 
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which immediately followed, the history of the Middle Ages 
could furnish no proper object for study. There were many 
ready to do battle in favour of Catholicism; there were many to 
do battle against it; there were many, too, to whom Catholicism 
and its fanatical assailants were alike objects of indifference or of 
disgust ; but the time had not arrived when men could judge calmly 
of the real service which Catholicism had rendered in the past, 
and could do it full justice without being in the least likely to 
believe any of its doctrines. The time had not arrived then, but 
we believe that it has arrived now; we believe that, although we 
can never neglect the history of the older world, yet for us there 
is a teaching of greater value in the history of the Middle Ages. 
It may become to us what the histories of Greece and Rome have 
been to our forefathers—a history so closely linked to our own 
that we may learn from it best our own relations to the past and 
to one another, and yet so removed from us by the lapse of time 
and the change of circumstances, that we shall be in danger of 
no delusion as to the kind of guidance that it is really adequate 
to supply. We believe, in a word, that the history of those 
ages, and of the links which connect them with the present, has 
a claim upon our principal attention which is superior to any 
other ; and that all history, whether classical or not, taught in 
our schools, should be subservient to this, and should be used 
chiefly to assist in its better and more complete elucidation. 

We should find, too, in this kind of study, a deficiency sup- 
plied which has been long complained of in an education chiefly 
classical. The advocates of such a system are often eloquent in 
its praises as affording the best means for the development of the 
intellectual faculties and for the acquisition of literary power, 
as though such a development and such an acquisition were the 
highest object that any education could attain. We do not be- 
lieve that even for these it is the best means possible, but, even 
if it were so, it leaves unattempted the higher object of qualify- 
ing a man for citizenship in a state which is itself an integral 
part of the commonwealth of Western Europe. The knowledge 
upon which the sense of such a citizenship depends, the feelings 
which should accompany it, the habitual frame of mind which it 
implies, must be acquired and trained in youth, or the sense it- 
self will suffer for the omission, as in the vast majority of cases 
it does suffer, if indeed it is ever subsequently developed. The 
évents of Greek, and even of Roman history, need something to 
connect them with our own before we can learn from them the 
lessons which they really contain. They are too distant from 
us, too wholly different; as they are ordinarily taught, they 
might be, for all we feel to the contrary, the record of the fortunes 
of another race, situated in another planet. It would not be easy 
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to find a graver charge against our present system of education 
than is implied in the acknowledged fact, that it leaves the judg- 
ment untrained on the highest social and political questions, and 
does not fit a man, but rather unfits him, to feel his position and 
to discharge his duty as an Englishman and an European. 

We should say, then, in reply to the reasons which the Com- 
missioners have urged for making classics the principal subject 
of study in our public schools, that although the study of 
language and literature is of the highest importance as supple- 
menting the deficiencies of a merely scientific training, it need 
by no means be concluded that Greece and Rome must furnish 
us with the best and most useful models for either one or the 
other. In the vast majority of cases a boy’s education is over as 
soon as he has left school, and though it is true that he may 
never make himself acquainted with Greek and Latin if he has 
not learned them earlier, yet the deficiency will be more serious 
if he has learned them, and has learned little else, and forgets, 
as he soon will do, even them, when his attention is fully occupied 
with the calls of his profession or his business. A principal 
“subject,” too, should not be determined on by a somewhat 
arbitrary selection of one subject from among many, and by 
afterwards making up for its defects as an educational instru- 
ment by tacking on to it three or four other subjects, to be 
pursued quite independently. Such a plan as this could have no 
other effect than to hinder a boy’s mind from ever attaining a 
conception of the unity of all knowledge. ‘The boy’s attention 
would be distracted by the multitude of unconnected details thus 
forced upon him, and the man who had grown up under such a 
system would be likely to go on to the end of his life, furnished 
perhaps with a good amount of multifarious information, but 
having never, in the highest sense of the word, learned anything, 
and with little enough prospect of ever doing so now. Fora 
principal subject to have any right to its place, it must be shown 
in its behalf that it can form a real centre about which can be 
arranged all else that will have to be taught beside it, and while 
this claim has never even been asserted in favour of Greek and 
Latin, it will be admitted without hesitation in favour of history, 
to which Greek and Latin themselves may hold a fair rank as 
subordinates. We have already stated our reasons why early 
modern history should at present be preferred to any other, 
but its study might be supplemented, without any loss of unity, 
by Greek and Roman history on the one hand, and by later 
modern history on the other. Language, and literature in all its 
forms, might be pursued to any extent as a part strictly of the 
same plan, and so might the physical sciences, and they would 
gain and not lose in importance by being treated thus historically. 
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Every good result that could follow from the study of many 
isolated subjects, would follow from the study of one subject 
around which the others could be grouped as accessories,. and 
there would be the further advantage, of quite incalculable value, 
that the mind of the learner would be trained as soon as possible 
to stand above and not below the mass of information which it 
would receive, and would acquire the habit of viewing everything 
in strict relation to the one subject of highest human interest— 
the progress of the human race. And it would be likely, too, 
that such a principle of unity would retain a firm hold upon the 
mind that had once admitted it, for it would address itself to the 
affections not less than to the judgment, and might exert, 
therefore, a continued influence, even when the professed work of 
education was supposed to be finished and over. The man would 
continue ever better to appreciate the lessons which the boy had 
learned, and would be furnished with rational forms for thought 
and rational objects for feeling. He would have gained, from his 
early training, all the advantage which the knowledge of many 
things can offer, and more than all the power which the present 
system proposes as its single aim. It would not of course be 
every mind that could reap the full benefit of such a method ; 
there would be a more and a less in the results attained by 
it, but all might learn something which they would value. 
Special knowledge would be as well gained as ever by those who 
were unable to master the simplest philosophical views, while the 
pariahs of the intellectual world could do their “ anything else,” 
as they do now at Eton ; they could “ row, or play cricket or any 
other athletic game,” with no worse interruptions than they are 
exposed to from Latin and Greek. 

But we should not conceal from ourselves that there are diffi- 
culties in the way of any change in our educational system which 
appearat present almostinsuperable. It isbetter to face them fairly. 
The fact that such difficulties exist need not alter our views as to 
what is desirable; it may make us aware that something far less 
is alone possible. The classical system has the advantage of 
possession, supported by a long and almost undisputed title. 
Some hours it has been compelled to surrender for the pursuit of 
other subjects, but its supremacy is still unshaken. Classics, 
taught as they are taught in our public schools, are the recognised 
means by which the faculties are to be trained and disciplined. 
They are almost the first thing which the boy learns at school ; 
they are almost the only thing which the man learns at College.* 





* These and other similar remarks apply more necessarily to the Oxford 
than to the Cambridge system. At Cambridge, mathematics have been lo 
recognised as a subject for which the highest honours are given, and by whic 
fellowships and other prizes of the kind’ are tobe reached. But it is pretty 
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There is a well-established standard for them, by which know- 
ledge can be fairly measured and ignorance infallibly detected 
and expused. The system of instruction is, at least in theory, 
pretty well complete. The student knows what to read, and what 
to avoid, and how to set about his work, with a certainty of the 
best possible result. There is nothing actually ready to step in 
and take the place which classics occupy. There is no trained 
body of teachers, fit for their work, in sufficient numbers to under- 
take it. The regular prizes for success are almost monopolized 
by classics, and there is a tradition and a strong prejudice in 
their favour, powerful alike with boys and masters. A thorough 
change would be certain, for atime, to work at best indifferently; 
it would fail in just the very points in which the classical system 
most eminently succeeds. And lastly, there is a vast body of men 
who have a kind of vested right to live by teaching, and who can 
teach nothing but classics. 

These difficulties are real and formidable ; they stand in the 
way of change, and must be overcome if any change is to be 
successful. There is one power alone which can supply the 
stimulus necessary to overcome them—the power of public 
opinion. If this were on the side of real reform, the way to effect 
it would very soon be found. But public opinion, in its present 
state, is by no means opposed to the present system. It is not 
strongly in favour of it; there is a sort of lazy acquiescence in 
the traditions of our great public schools that is spread pretty 
widely through the English middle classes. They wish their boys 
to be taught classics; they do not know why, except that such 
is the recognised education of gentlemen, and such the education 
necessary for success at theUniversity. Inthe presentstate, therefore, 
of the public mind, it is useless to hope that the course of change 
will be rapid. We shall be well contented if some small part of 
the Commissioners’ recommendations is forced upon our schools 
by Parliament. There will certainly be a decent show of doing 
something. The state of things revealed in the evidence before 
us as to the practical working of the schools is too flagrant an 
abuse to be passed over. The middle classes will not wish their 
sons to be trained at Eton in habits of time-honoured idleness, or 
to have the intervals of bullying filled up by menial services at 





generally recognised that the Cambridge course is more narrow than the 
Oxford, and far more unphilosophical in its aim and its results. The dread of 
being compelled to adopt so poor a substitute is one among many reasons 
why men still cling to classics. Even at Cambridge, however, a large number of 
honour men, and all the passmen, devote their chief attention to classics in their 
most meagre and most useless form, with little or no reference to the history 
and philosophy which may be joined with them. So much it is necessary to state, 

goa the possible misapprehension that, while pointing out defects in 
ord, we have any thought of proposing Cambridge as a model. 
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Westminster. It is likely, too, that a more efficient use will be 
found for endowments which have been chiefly employed in keep- 
ing a useless or mischievous body of men in the enjoyment of 
unearned luxuries. It is vain to conjecture about the possible 
action of Parliament in the coming session. The tone adopted 
by the press, and by our public men, does not lead us to hope for 
much. The upper classes are indifferent about education ; they 
do not feel it, at present, as a real and pressing danger. The 
classical system is at least safe and harmless. Ifa real attempt 
is made to substitute for classics a sounder and better system, 
they will be indifferent no longer, but will take their place, of 
course, as its natural and most bitter enemies. 
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Art. II.—Novets witH A PURPOSE. 


1. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. By Georce MEREDITH. 
Chapman and Hall. 

2. Emilia in England. By Grorce MEREDITH. Chapman 
and Hall. 


8. Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


4. Recommended to Mercy. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 


HE novelist ought to be the happiest of all authors. He 
enjoys the most perfect freedom known to literature. Any 

ray of genius, any special faculty whatever which he may happen 
to possess, is at full liberty to develope itself in the direction 
which best suits it. The novelist almost alone among his 
brethren of letters may “walk his own wild way whither that 
leads him.” He is allowed an almost complete immunity from 
the trammels, and prescriptions, and pedantries of criticism. No 
one thinks of ordaining for him that he must tread in one par- 
ticular path and no other; that he must beat round and round 
for ever in one prescribed circle. For him there is no dignity 
of history. For him there are no dramatic unities. For him 
there are no laws of rhythm, no dactyles and spondees, no Alex- 
andrine and ottava rima, or Spenserian or English heroic. There | 
are no codes of critical laws to ordain that a romancist must 
follow this or that pattern, must not deal with this or that 
topic, must only introduce}this character or situation on these 
given conditions. There are no contending schools of romance- 
critics ; there is no mutual persecution among romancists ; there. 
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is no wrangling of classic and romantic known among the free 
races who write novels. Innumerable are the poets who have 
been blighted because of Virgil ; the dramatists who had to waste 
all their life's energies trying to dance in the Sophoclean fetters, or 
to jump in the Terentian sack; the historians cursed to everlasting 
stupidity and oblivion, because critical custom prescribed that 
they must write in a dead language which was the living 
tongue of Sallust and Tacitus. Corneille might have moved the 
whole world and all generations if he had not been condemned 
to observe some supposed adherence to imaginary laws of Greek 
tragedy. The imbecile pedantry of the rules of epical poetry finally 
killed the epic poem altogether, and now the age of the epic seems 
almost as extinct an era as that of the mastodon. Dante was 
only saved by a happy venture of reckless audacity from becoming 
a petrifaction in the Latin tongue; and there was a point in the 
career of Moliére when he seemed likely to fall a victim to the 
memory of Plautus. Indeed in poetry and the drama, and we 
might perhaps even add in history, hardly any man has ever 
become great except by braving in the first instance the literary 
dangers and penalties of rebellion. The motto of Danton was 
almost always the watchword of him who desired for his epic, 
his tragedy, or his history a better fate than the critical ap- 
proval of to-day, and the contempt or neglect of all succeeding 
generations. 

All this the novelist escaped. Le Sage was not condemned 
in limine and out of hand because the first volume of “Gil Blas” 
failed to follow in the track of Cervantes. No one insisted 
that “Tom Jones” ought to have talked in the style of the 
“Grand Cyrus,” or for ever held his peace. The existence of 
“Tom Jones” did not necessitate sentence of death upon 
“Waverley ;” nor did ‘ Waverley” interfere with “ Oliver 
Twist,” nor “Oliver Twist” darken the rising prospects of 
“Pendennis.” If a man or woman attempt to be a novelist and 
fail, the blame cannot be laid to the account of pedantic critical 
legislation. Perhaps this happy freedom was greatly owing in 
the first instance to the fact that criticism deliberately ignored 
the novelist altogether, and regarded him as a creature outside 
the pale of art, no more responsible to rule and law of critical 
courts than Richardson’s show is expected to conform to the 
dramatic unities. It is only of recent days that critics have be- 
gun seriously to occupy themselves in the consideration of prose 
fiction. It forced itself ou them by its popularity and its influence. 
When it became utterly impossible to ignore it any longer, when 
criticism must either condescend to recognise the new and grow- 
ing power or submit to abdicate its own special functions alto- 
gether, then only did it acknowledge the novelist as a man having 
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a distinct and important place in literature. It was then, how- 
ever, too late to set about laying down laws, and forming schools, 
and prescribing this and proscribing that, and attempting all the 
freaks of pedantic power in which criticism delighted to indulge 
from the days of Zoilus to those of Rymer, and from the age of 
Rymer to the age of Schlegel. In our more liberal generation, 
we seem to have got rid almost entirely of the canonical laws and 
ecclesiastical courts of literature. Our poets do as they like, and 
so long as they do it well remain unwhipt of justice. Our 
dramatists, if we had any, might develope their genius with the 
freedom even of eccentricity, and no critic would venture to hint 
of unities neglected or Elizabethan models ignored. We have 
all come at last to recognise the great truth, which if perceived 
earlier would have saved authorship much suffering and criticism 
much blundering—the truth that genius, like the strong man 
and the waterfall of Goethe's axiom, makes its own channel. 
The novelist, therefore, now obtains that leave and licence by 
right of matured public opinion which he formerly obtained only 
by virtue of his outlawed social position. He was always free, 
but at one time his was only the freedom of Bohemia and the 
demi-monde—a liberty to do as he liked, because society regarded 
him as beneath its dignified notice, and outside the pale of its 
virtuous laws. He may now write for a purpose or for no pur- 
pose, he may be a politician, a satirist, or a mere teller of stories ; 
he may be a realist or an idealist; he may be mirthful or melan- 
choly ; may find his subjects anywhere, and conduct his readers 
whither he will; he is sure to be criticized and judged on the 
ground which he has spontaneously assumed. He will be valued 
for what he is, and not simply condemned because he is not some- 
thing else. He will be estimated for what he has done and for 
his manner of doing it, and is not likely to hear a word of 
complaint urged because he has not done something which he 
never professed or desired to accomplish. 

One result of all this is that the novelist’s art is by far the 
most fresh, vigorous, and flourishing of all the literary professions 
of the day. We have, or we had until within a few months, two 
great, supreme novelists; two men who would have been justly 
accounted great at any period or in any country; than whom, 
indeed, no age ever produced a contemporaneous pair more dis- 
tinguished in their art. But besides these, the present genera- 
tion of English literature reckons many novelists and romancists 
who are entitled to high and honourable distinction in the field of 
letters. Mr. Disraeli’s political novels still remain, in their own 
peculiar range, unequalled, and we venture to think not to be 
surpassed. Mr. Trollope has brought easy realism in the painting 
of a certain section or two of English life to a degree of perfection 
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such as nobody, not even Thackeray himself, had attained before. 
As a novelist and a man of genius he is indeed not to be com- 
pared with the author of “ Vanity Fair,” but within the narrow 
range which he prescribes for himself, he has realized something 
which assuredly no English novelist had done before. Charlotte 
Bronté was a woman endowed with a power which, in any literary 
age, would fairly have been regarded as extiaordinary, and a 
longer life might have enabled her to reconcile that power with 
an equal degree of artistic refinement and matured self-command. 
The career of the authoress of “ Adam Bede” and “ Romola” is yet, 
we trust, only in its opening, and no other woman ever contributed 
to English fiction with anything like the same promise of capa- 
city to attain a supreme place. We could mention many others 
endowed with remarkable gifts, even if we were to leave out of 
our consideration that much-admired and much-abused class— 
that class whom nearly all critics condemn, and nearly all readers 
now run after—the Sensation Novelists. But there is something 
to be said in defence of that most popular section of our roman- 
cists too. In the first place they are an inevitable reaction against 
the realism of far greater authors; and in the next place, with 
all their grievous sins against art and taste, and perhaps even in 
one sense against morals, they are, on the whole, much superior to 
the sensation novelists whose tales lifted the hair and curdled the 
blood of a preceding generation. Even Miss Braddon’s poisonings, 
and stranglings, and conflagrations, and plunges into wells, are but 
modest and inoffensive incidents when compared with some of 
the sensational events wherewith Maturin was wont to delight 
his horrified readers. Considering the facility with which novels 
are written, published, and read in our day, considering that a 
certain public is to be found for anything which issues in three 
volumes and calls itself a romance, it is really much to the 
credit of the age, and testifies highly to the progress of public 
education, that so many books of this class are produced which 
deserve to be read, and that so small a number, comparatively, 
are worthy only of utter contempt or positive condemnation. 

The novelist is now our most influential writer. If he bea 


‘man of genius his power over the community he addresses is far 


beyond that of any other author. Macaulay’s influence over the 
average English mind was narrow compared with that of Dickens ; 
even Carlyle’s was not on the whole so great as that of Thack- 
eray. The readers of “The Idylls of the King” were but a 
limited number when compared with the readers of “ Jane Eyre ;” 
nor could Mr. Browning's finest poem pretend to attract as many 
admirers, even among people of taste and education, as were 
suddenly won by “ Adam Bede.” Yet our English novelists are 
not by any means the most cosmopolitan in the public they 
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address. No British authors are read in France as George Sand, 
and Victor Hugo, and Sue, and Dumas have been read in England. 
It may bedoubted whether any contemporary English work of fiction 
was read so extensively even in England as “'The Mysteries of 
Paris,” or “The Wandering Jew,” or the “Count of Monte 
Christo.” All this shows how decisively the current of public 
feeling at present sets in favour of prose fiction. The influence 
of the novelist is beginning, too, to be publicly acknowledged of 
late more frankly than was once the fashion. For a long time 
his power over society, except as a mere teller of stories and pro- 
vider of easy pastime, was ignored or disputed. It was, indeed, 
something like the power of women in politics; an influence 
almost all-pervading, almost irresistible, but silent, secret, and 
not to be openly acknowledged. Anybody in politics who sud- 
denly throws down the screen is sure to find Lady Teazle behind 
it. But it is generally thought better not to throw the screen 
down, and not to acknowledge that we hear the rustle of the 
petticoat. So it used to be with regard to the novelist. We all 
felt his influence, but were rather ashamed to acknowledge it. 
Only of late years have cabinet ministers ventured to quote from 
popular stories, and princes paid tribute to the genius of departed 
novelists. 

Can this influence be turned to any direct and deliberate 
account? Is it given to the novelist to accomplish any definite 
social object, to solve, or even help towards the solution of any 
vexed social question? Is his mission, to use the conventional 
phrase, merely that which Lessing assigned to art—to delight ? 
We are not undervaluing that mission. Taken in Lessing's sense 
it involves all that art needs to attempt or to accomplish. It con 
tains a distinct social purpose ; having an independent, important, 
elevated influence; an essential part of education, civilization, 
and progress. We do not ask therefore in ‘any depreciating tone, 
but merely as a question interesting and appropriate, whether 
this is all the novelist can do? Can he without detriment to 
his artistic faculty set himself to solve some difficult social ques- 
tion, or to preach down some evil social influence? Is there any 


real use in producing that class of books which our readers can. 


easily and distinctly identify if we call them, for lack of a better 
generic title, Novels with a Purpose? The temptation to use the 
novel as a political or social pamphlet, satire or sermon, is so 
irresistible that earnest and clever, as well as flippant and shallow 
men and women, are continually making efforts, more or less un- 
successful, towards this end. ‘here is always the chance that 
some successful hand may yet reconcile imagination with social 
philosophy, and so produce a work which shall be great as a 
story, and likewise great as a sermon, or a social science essay, 
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or a political pamphlet, or a tract. The books which we have 
named at the head of this article are grouped together for our 
present object, because they are all of the class which we ven- 
ture to call Novels with a Purpose. In each case the author 
seems to have written, not because he or she felt inspired to tell 
a story, but because certain meditations, or convictions, or doubts, 
on some subject connected with human society, seemed to find con- 
venient and emphatic expression through the medium of a work of 
fiction. In each of these books the philosophical critic of humanity, 
the social reformer, or the social accuser, stands behind the story- 
teller and inspires and guides his utterance. In some instances 
the author has a direct and distinct purpose to accomplish; in 
others he only expresses, vaguely perhaps, the general result of 
his meditations upon human life as seen in modern society. But 
in all alike the story is not the end, but only the means; and 
this is the general characteristic which distinguishes the class of 
books we now desire to notice. 

« Mr. George Meredith is a novelist of the philosophic school. 
He is one of the boldest and the ablest of his class in our day. 
No man we know of has more resolutely gone into literature with 
atotal disregard of popularity. His “ Shaving of Shagpat” pro- 
duced something like a sensation, but he has not sought after 
sensations of any kind. Men without a tithe of his intellect 
have found a far wider celebrity. He is, indeed, but little known 
to the novel-reading public in general, and the announcement 
that a new novel has issued from his hands does not, we suspect, 
create any particular excitement among Mr. Mudie’s ordinary 
subscribers. The public for whom one of Miss Braddon’s novels 
must appear in a second edition the very day after its first publi- 
cation, and for whom a third edition follows the second before the 
week is well out, is not likely to be fascinated much by a philo- 
sophical author with whom thought is everything and incident 
nothing. Mr. Meredith's novels are not bought at a railway 
station to beguile a journey, or carried in the hand down to the 
seaside to while away the tedium of a semi-fashionable autumnal 
holiday. They are not amusing. A man or woman must be 
really in earnest to care much about them at all; and the grand 
requisite of the popular novel of our day undoubtedly is that it 
shall require no thought or trouble of any kind. But those who 
read steadily through Meredith's books will find themselves well 
rewarded for their pains, if they have brains and culture 
enough in themselves to appreciate brains and culture in their 
author. Perhaps not a large proportion of the novel-reading 
public have now any distinct recollection of “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.” It was published in 1859, and we doubt not 
that the tramp of the Napoleonic legions an the cannon of 
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Solferino and Magenta somewhat disturbed and deafened at that 
time the ears of the reading community ; and, indeed, we hardly 
know whether the English world has since had time to settle 
down into the temper which a philosophical novel requires. ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel” is a novel of the thoughtful, deep, 
half-cynical, wholly earnest kind which has so often striven, per- 
haps not with signal success, to arrest the attention of a public 
only craving for easy entertainment. It is somewhat in the style 
of Sterne ; a good deal more in the style of one who, acknowledg- 
ing himself a follower of Sterne, had a warmer heart, a purer 
soul, and a richer, quainter fancy than the British sentimentalist, 
we mean Jean Paul Richter. Mr. Meredith is often strikingly 
like Richter in style, with, almost as a matter of necessity, a con- 
siderable dash of the Carlylese phraseology. Here and there, 
indeed, something of unmistakeable and pure Carlyle flashes in. 
Life, as seen in certain worldly and cynical eyes, is for instance 
described as “a Supreme Ironic procession with Laughter of 
Gods in the background,” and many such sentences occur here 
and there which read as if they were fairly plucked out of “ Sartor 
Resartus’” or “ The French Revolution.” But the general character 
of the book is that of a sort of British Richter—Richter adapted to 
the ordinary course of English life, describing British schoolboys 
and aristocrats, and ladies of fashion, and ladies only too much in 
fashion, and country farmers, and Pimlico lodging-house keepers, 
and used-up, worthless men about town. There is nothing of 
imitation about all this, nor is any particular passage to be easily 
pointed out which seems to have been too palpably tinged with 
the “ Titan” and “ Hesperus” dyes. But the mind of the author ap- 
pears to be, within its range, quite akin to that of Richter, and 
the affinities of fancy and feeling have no doubt been strengthened 
by close and loving study. “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel” is 
full of passages which are rich in quaint poetic beauty; full of 
keen, pungent, epigrammatic sayings; of sharp, shrewd reflec- 
tions, revealing much insight into the realities of human nature ; 
of the warm glow of an ardent, manly heart, and of a tender, 
graceful, genial blending of love and pity. Uutterly unlike in its 
plan and its personages, the book somehow reminds one frequently 
of Richter’s “ Flegeljahre ;” only that with George Meredith the 
ways and weaknesses and virtues of the two brothers seem fused 
into the one form of Richard Feverel. It is essentially a book 
with a purpose. Richard Feverel is the only son of a man of 
high rank and noble nature, who, disappointed in his domestic 
life, and left alone with his child, turns philosopher, and resolves 
to bring up the boy upon a grand, supreme system, which shall 
defy all the temptations and dangers of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. It is to be a moral and physical education combined, 
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and all the resourcesof science and wealth (love appears to have been 
hardly considered in the matter) are to be exhausted to produce 
this perfect homunculus, this human wonder-flower. Of course 
the system fails, not extravagantly, or grotesquely, or farcically, or 
more, indeed, than any other system for the nurture of any other 
homunculus must almost of necessity fail. The homunculus 
cannot be kept in the glass bottle. Richard Feverel turns out on 
the whole a truthful and honourable man, but he is not much 
nearer to absolute truth and hvnour than most of the rest of us, 
and his life is neither happy nor perfect. He marries merely for 
love and not at all for science, and he is not much more true, it 
must be avowed, to the one guide than to the other. He whom 
high moral principle-was to have ruled supremely, is little better 
than the mere slave of impulse. All the good christening gifts 
which the fairy Science gave are more or less counteracted 
in their operation by the one malign spell cast by the fairy Pas- 
sion whom the wise parent would fain not have bidden to the 
ceremony at all. This is in a few words a sort of bald argument 
or bare outline of a brilliant, fanciful, and withal, earnest and 
thoughtful book. It is not a very pleasant book. The mere 
quaintnesses and fantastic eccentricities of the style, although 
modest and sober when compared with those in which Richter 
revels, are quite enough to warn the commonplace novel reader at 
the very beginning that these paths are rather thorny and tangled 
for his easy lounging walk. But apart from merely super- 
ficial objections, the story, with all its beauty, tenderness, and 
boldness, leaves a melancholy, and what is perhaps worse, 
an unsatisfactory impression behind it. People in general 
do not now, we think, read Rousseau’s “ Emile;”’ but those 
who are familiar with that masterpiece of a dead philosophy 
will probably agree with us as to the profoundly unsatis- 
factory and disheartening impression which its catastrophe 
leaves on the mind. Was it for this, the reader is inclined to ask, 
that science and love did their utmost to make one path smooth, 
one human existence bright, and noble, and happy ? Was Emile 
from his birth upward trained to the suppression of every selfish 
thought, to the scorn of all ignoble purpose, to an absolute devo- 
tion for truth, courage, purity, and benevolence, only that he 
might be deceived in his dearest affections, and that the crowning 
act of his existence might be an abnegation of self which we 
can scarcely even regard with admiration? The author had a 
right to shape his moral and deal with his creations as he would, 
yet we feel pained and shocked that he should have deemed it 
right to act thus harshly towards the beloved offspring of his 
system. Something of this surprise and disappointment fills the 
mind when we have reached the close of Richard Feverel’s ordeal, 
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and find that he has left his brightest hopes and dearest affections 
dead and buried behind him. The book closes with a sharp snap 
or crash; we feel as if something were suddenly wrenched away 
with pain and surprise; a darkness falls down upon themind. Artis- 
tically we cannot help regarding this as a defect, although of 
course it is strictly in keeping with a recognition of the possi- 
bilities and even the daily chances of life ; but the course of the 
story does not lead us to expect anything of the kind, while 
its whole construction does lead us to expect a harmonious and 
dramatic conclusion. If Lady Castlewood in “ Esmond” were to 
die suddenly of an unexpected fever; if Romola were to be 
killed off, like the wicked personage in one of Massinger’s plays, 
by a flash of lightning, no one could say that either of these 
catastrophes was out of the common range of human probabilities. 
But a work of fiction, whether novel or drama, requires harmony, 
coherence, or sequence ; and, although talent can assert its power 
over us in defiance of this law, yet it assuredly forfeits some of 
its legitimate influence when it fails to acknowledge it. We can- 
not at all see why poor little Lucy, Richard Feverel’s gentle, 
innocent, loving wife, should be sacrificed in order that the ordeal 
of her husband should be made the more severe. In human nature, 
is such an ordeal really purifying and strengthening? Is heavy, 
unexpected, and, it must be added, really unmerited calamity calcu- 
lated to make the sufferer brave, and strong, and faithful? Truly 
we doubt it. And we doubt still more whether the ardent, impul- 
sive, fitful sort of being Mr. Meredith has painted as his hero, would 
become any the better for having so fantastic and remorseless a 
penalty attached by fate to his father’s system and his own single 
transgression. A novelist is free to write a book with a purpose 
if he likes, but having done so, he must submit to be judged 
according to the nature of his purpose and the clearness with 
which he has developed it. In this respect we read “ Richard 
Feverel ” fascinated, we lay it down dissatisfied. What of the 
sowing of wild oats, whereof the novelist has so much to say, of 
which he has so many remarks that are fanciful and humorous, 
and so many that are sound and shrewd? Are they to be sown or 
not, these wild oats ? Richard Feverel does not sow his in time, but 
he scatters just one little handful ratherlate in season, and it pro- 
duces such aghastly and Cadmean crop, that all the early flowers and 
fruits of his life are choked and blighted. We do not feel that 
we are brought any nearer by the experience of Richard Feverel 
to the solution of that great social question about the sowing of 
the human wild oats. The author approaches it boldly enough, 
and sometimes alludes to it in words which may perhaps have 
caused startled hands occasionally to cover very modest eyes. 
But even those who, like ourselves, think the business of art as 
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well.as the business of life, sometimes requires a little putting 
away of formulas and suppression of scruples, do not find that 
we derive much more of distinct and wholesome counsel from 
Richard Feverel, than we might have had from the most decorous 
and maidenly of the John Halifax school. Roderick Random is 
one type of young man. We acknowledge him truthful, plain, 
and vigorous enough, but he cannot do much to help us on with 
the work of‘ human improvement ; for while he frankly acknow- 
ledges all his errors, he clearly does not think that there was 
the slightest need to avoid them, or desire that his sons, in their 
spring-time, should be any wiser than their sire. John Halifax 
is another type of young man—such a type as one may find 
among the saints whom young ladies of High Church ten- 
dencies are fond of painting and of contemplating. But ordinary 
life benefits little from the example of John Halifax. It is of no 
use bidding us poor creatures of clay to be like the illuminated 
saints, with dovelike eyes always looking piety, and gentle hands 
folded in perpetual devotion. That is the clever young lady's type 
of what masculine humanity ought to be; and a very admirable 
type it would be, well deserving of strenuous imitation, if men 
could by any process be so re-moulded as to have the souls and 
impulses of good young women instead of their own more rugged and 
passionate natures. Then there is the Arthur Pendennis type— 
picture the most elaborate, faithful, perfect known to our day, in- 
spired by the very light of genius itself, the whole soul, spirit, 
and character of the English young man of Victoria's reign put 
into the form of a novelist’s hero. But Pendennis’s author 
declined to approach the wild oats question; frankly acknow- 
ledged in so many words, that he had duly considered the matter, 
and preferred to omit it altogether, believing that the age had 
grown too picked to bear an honest argument of it, and refusing 
to set it out in any plain and plausible way for the use of boarding- 
schools and genteel society. The world, it seems to us, lost some- 
thing thereby. No man of our time could have touched this 
pregnant question so delicately, yet so effectively, as: Thackeray 
could ; for, with a perception of man’s ordinary nature which 
nothing could elude, he had at once a gentle, pitying sense of 
human weakness, and a high and noble standard of human duty. 
Richard Feverel does attempt frankly and boldly to approach the 
wild oats question; but having borne the risk and odium of 
approaching it, he suddenly shrinks back from it again, and, on 
the whole, we do not feel that we have learned much more than 
Miss Muloch could have taught us—that all men, and all women 
too, ought to be perfect, if they could only contrive to reach that 
blest condition. This much may be said in disparagement of the 
book, regarding it asa novel with a purpose; but as a mere novel 
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of character, it would not be easy to speak too highly of the 
talents which it indicates. Some of the men drawn by Mr. 
Meredith are sketched with a hand so light, and yet so firm, that 
a sense of their reality impresses itself imperceptibly, and yet 
indelibly, on the mind. The women, perhaps, are less happy, and 
the author often sacrifices to that odd freak of modern taste 
which requires perfect ignorance as well as innocence in woman- 
hood. He gives, fur example, a heroine, so ineffably unconscious 
of the world’s ways, that in the absence of her husband she 
spends her evenings ¢éte a téte, and in the twilight, with a re- 
nowned London profligate of fashion, and never once suspects 
that he devotes himself to her society with any other motive than 
a disinterested desire to improve her knowledge of history. In- 
deed Mr. Meredith’s women are, on the whole, much open to the 
objection so commonly urged in disparagement of Thackeray's 
female characters—they are pretty, loving, innocent, and silly ; 
or they are clever, selfish, and bad. They know nothing at all ; 
have, in fact, a perfectly Eden-like and Fayaway kind of innocence, 
difficult, we should think, to be retained up to years of discretion 
in this modern world of ours; or they know rather too much, 
and are a good deal too fond of hinting at their knowledge. Their 
innocence rather too much reminds one of the fausse Agnes 
style of thing, and leaves the suspicious mind in a sort of doubt 
whether it is dealing with hypocritical affectation or with down- 
right idiotcy. 

Mr. Meredith’s habit is to seize one or two central figures, and 
to lavish upon the development of their natures the fulness of 
his artistic power ; all other forms and objects are merely thrown 
in as accessories, as furniture, as a mere background. Careless- 
ness, haste, frequen tvagueness, sudden bursts of caricature, are 
naturally the common phenomena of this artistic condition. In 
the novel which has issued from his pen within the last few 
weeks, that which we may call the psychical interest is even 
more engrossingly developed than in “Richard Feverel.” “Emilia 
in London” is the unfolding of one human nature, the examina- 
tion of one human heart. It is not an amusing, we can hardly 
even call it an agreeable story. There is something melancholy 
and occasionally harsh about its prevailing tone. Though it 
closes hopefully, its general effect is rather disheartening. Yet 
“Emilia in London” is in its general structure perhaps an im- 
provement on “Richard Feverel.” It is more of a novel and 
less of a philosophic essay. The style has fewer eccentricities 
in it, and there are indeed scarcely any of the fits and starts 
which disturb the reader of “ Richard Feverel.” Its supreme 
merit consists in the fact that it has added to fiction one 
thoroughly original and perfectly natural human character. The 
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story is simple in its outline. A girl, the daughter of an Italian 
living in London, is blessed with a wonderful voice and a pas- 
sionate love for music. Italy and music are the organic passions 
of her existence; but there grows up over these a new and still more 
consuming passion. She falls in love with a young cavalry-officer, 
—a man not without brains and not without heart, but still much 
below her in truthfulness and depth of nature. He is divided 
between her and the world ; and at last she sees that the heart 
she seeks is not in him, and she has strength to put him away. 
Emilia is stricken down, but not wholly crushed. She has re- 
ceived a fearful wound, but not a mortal blow. She suffers 
cruelly, but she survives. This is in few words the argument of 
the story. Emilia’s own character is the life and the beauty of 
it. She is genius without culture; goodness without rule; love 
without worldly restraint. Her passion for music, for Italy, and for 
Wilfrid, is blended with consummate skill. We remember no 
character in modern literature that so faithfully pictures the 
nature which is filled with a genius for music. Not even 
Consuelo, in George Sand’s novel, is so perfect an impersonation. 
The musical and the poetic are not represented in life by the 
same sort of human nature; but in books there is hardly any 
distinction ever drawn. The novelist commonly acts as if there 
were but one kind of artist nature, and as if the sole difference 
between painter, poet, and musician were contained in the diffe- 
rent modes wherein the genius of each expresses itself. In life 
every one must be to some degree conscious how entirely unreal 
is this assumption. The most gifted musician often disappoints 
in intellectual companionship all but musicians. Intellect, and 
strangely enough the more poetie phase of intellect, seems often 
wanting in the singer whose whole soul is filled with music. 
Mr. Meredith has expressed his sense of this peculiarity in the 
admirably drawn character of Emilia. In everything, save that 
which regards song alone, her intellectual nature is commonplace 
and prosaic. Passion lifts her to heights which are in themselves 
essentially poetic and dramatic; and a pure, truthful simplicity 
keeps her always above the vulgarities of existence. That which 
would vulgarize others is dignified by her; but still she has 
nothing whatever in her honest childlike heart which reminds 
one of the Sappho or the Corinna; or even of the stage singer 
whom ordinary romancists have sometimes painted. There is 
nothing ideal about her, and she walks the earth with the tread 
of a mere woman. After the somewhat tuo theatrically arranged 
incident which introduces her to the reader, we never again quit 
the beaten highway of modern prosaic life. In her moments of 
exaltation and her deep sufferings, her artist's passion, and her 
fervent woman’s love, this singular, simple child of genius is 
D2 
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affined by nature to the plainest and least romantic creature who 
ever cooked a husband's dinner. If there seems anything strange 
and fantastic in the character of Emilia, it is only because simple 
reality seems so often strange and fantastic when boldly intro- 

duced to supplant some long-established conventionality of 
fiction. 

Emilia is not by any means the only original and yet faithful 
character in this remarkable book. Mr. Pericles, the Greek 
millionaire, with his passion for music, and for the discovery of 
prima donnas, his cold selfish heart, his coarse nature, and his 
thin varnish of French polish, is drawn with a bold and masterly 
hand. We do not remember anything like Mr. Pericles in a 
novel before ; but we have seen him and heard him talk in real 
life many times. Mr. Pole, the British merchant, and the three 
Miss Poles, are realities; and Mr. Merthyr Powys is a manly, 
gallant being, whom England’s sympathies with Italian struggles 
have made real in many forms for our generation. Perhaps be- 
yond these few figures all becomes hazy; although there are 
some well-painted scenes occasionally even where these are not. 
But the art which sets a whole group of people before us full of 
individual life, to be remembered separately and distinctly always, 
has not yet been attained by the author of these volumes. Even 
where the three Miss Poles are concerned, it takes a long time 
before the reader has the idiosyncrasies of each firmly fixed in 
his mind; and he often finds himself turning back to the first 
chapter to ascertain which of the three he has just been meeting, 
as people reading a play have to refer to the dramatis persone, 
to refresh their memories about the identities of Diego and Pedro 
and Lorenzo and the rest. The title of the book and the manner 
of its conclusion alike lead us to expect that we are yet to hear 
more of the career of Emilia. We have read only of her life in 
England ; and may look with interest and hope for further tidings 
of her—for she is the one only personage in the book who inspires 
the reader with a genuine interest. Herein lies one heavy defect; 
such a defect, indeed, that if Mr. Meredith deserves censure for 
having permitted it to exist, he may claim admiration for having in 
any manner succeeded in surmounting it. Except for Merthyr 
Powys, who is but slightly sketched, there is no creature, man 
or woman, in the book (after the heroine, of course) capable of 
filling the mind, even for a moment, with interest or affection. 
It is not that the people are more selfish, more full of defects, 
than any ordinary group of people taken from life at random, 
but they do not interest us as the most commonplace beings in 
Thackeray’s or even in Trollope’s pages always do. If they have 
marked peculiarities, we do not seem to care to observe them. 
If they have no marked peculiarities, we allow them to glide away 
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from our memory altogether, without the slightest: effort to retain 
them. Affection for any of them seems out of the question, 
even where one feels convinced that people having such and such 
qualities in real life could scarcely fail to win our affection. 
Even Sir Purcel Barrett, the disinherited owner of an empty 
title, fails to awaken anything like real interest; although his 
melancholy, morbid condition of mind, in the gloomy haunted 
border-land between sanity and madness, is analysed with much 
skill. His sudden and tragic end is but a mere surprise and 
shock. It produces bewilderment, but hardly any other sensa- 
tion. In truth, most of Mr. Meredith’s secondary characters 
are not realities: they are walking types, embodied aphorisms ; 
conceits, or fancies, or crotchets of the author put into human 
shape, as the magician turns a broomstick or a distaff into the 
semblance of a human creature, and draped, according to the 
author's whim, in pantaloons or petticuats. Their conversation is 
often unintelligible ; a mere interchange of verbal subtleties and 
quiddities. The author seems indeed to have deliberately chosen 
in some instances to render his meaning, and the meaning of 
what his personages do and say, am absolute mystery. The 
result is that he rarely reaches, still more rarely commands, the 
feelings of the reader, although he almost always engages the 
intellect. Only where he has to deal with Emilia herself does 
he abandon himself to the mere impulses of his artistic genius. 
That he can put aside the critic at all, may well give us hope for 
his greater success hereafter. Aphorisms, however epigrammatic 
and brilliant, reflections upon life, however quaint, fanciful, and 
truthful, can at best be but the ornaments of a work of fiction. 
The character of Emilia is to us the first completely satisfactory 
evidence that Mr. Meredith really has in him the essential qua- 
lities of a great novelist. This alone makes his latest work a sign 
of progress since the days of “ Richard Feverel.” 

What then, on the whole, is the fair judgment to be passed on 
the works of Mr. Meredith? They reveal to us, undoubtedly, 
the operations of a mind endowed with great and genuine power ; 
of a quick, sensitive, feeling nature ; of a rich and sometimes a 
prodigal fancy ; of an intellect highly cultured, and matured by 
much observation. Still the books are hardly to be called suc- 
cessful in themselves. They exhibit a combination of faculties 
entirely above the ordinary range, they are distinguished by a 
freedom from the commonplace rare indeed in our days; and 
they have the power to set the reader thinking more often and 
more deeply than even the productions of greater intellects can 
always do. But the intellectual man predominates in them ; and 
therefore they are not great works of fiction. The fusing heat of 
emotion which melts the substances of a novel into one harmo- 
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nious and fluent whole is wanting. The glow of absolute genius 
is never felt. The moment of projection never arrives; the 
several substances never combine into the golden mass ; they re- 
main cold, solid, and individual to the last. The reader is never 
carried away by the story ; he never loses sight of the narrator; 
he never for a moment feels as if he were moying among the 
people of the novel, sharing their trials and their joys. Mr. 
Meredith falls into the common error of intellectual men who go 
about to construct a story upon purely intellectual principles. It 
is not enough-to draw men and women with vigorous and lifelike 
touches. Mr. Meredith las done this in many instances with entire 
success. Eniilia is a character wholly new to literature, and 
painted with consummate skill. Adrian, the Wise Youth of 
“ Richard Feverel,” is such a picture as Bulwer in his brightest 
days might have been proud to own. It is not enough to havea 
keen observance of the shades of human feeling ; itis not enough 
to write eloquently, epigrammatically, and pathetically ; to have 
a racy faculty of humour; even to have deep feeling and the 
capacity to express it in words and scenes. All these faculties, 
or most of them, are essential to the entire success of a novelist. 
But besides all these, there is something else needed. These are 
the ingredients ; but there must likewise be the capacity to com- 
bine and fuse them into one harmonious whole. There must be 
in fact the story-teller’s essential faculty—the capacity to tell a 
story. Whatever the gifts a man lavishes over his work, the first 
thing we must demand of him, if he is to be a novelist, is the 
power of holding firmly the attention and interest of his readers. 
Whether he writes for a purpose or without it, this faculty is 
equally essential. It may not be the highest quality, but it is 
the most indispensable. Whatever poetic inspiration a man may 
have, it is obvious that if he have no ear for rhythm or music he 
cannot be a poet. So of the novelist, he must be a story-teller 
first of all. Now Mr. Meredith has not as yet developed in him- 
self the faculty of the story-teller. It is quite possible that he 
may yet prove it to be among his gifts, but his novels thus far do 
not sufficiently display it. Men of faculties far inferior to him 
have this gift to a degree incomparably higher. Some men have 
it, and having scarcely anything else, take a high place and exer- 
cise a wide influence by virtue of that faculty alone. The best 
story-teller our age has seen is a man to whom the phrase “ in- 
spired idiot” would seem very fairly to apply—we mean the inex- 
haustible author of “The Count of Monte Christo.” In our own 
literature Mr. Wilkie Collins is undoubtedly an admirable story- 
teller. He is notto be compared for a moment with Mr. Meredith 
in intellect, and fancy, and true perception of human feeling ; but 
he is a good story-teller, and his books are read everywhere, while 
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Mr. Meredith’s novels only extort the half-reluctant admiration of 
some rare groups of intellectual readers. No doubt one reason is 
that Mr. Meredith always seems to write with a purpose. He is 
always apparently meditating on some phase of human life, some 
tendency of human nature, some melancholy confusion or mis- 
direction of human effort; and his whole soul is not in the work 
itself, but in something behind it, and of which it only faintly 
shadows out the reality and the meaning. He is too much of a 
thinking man: he feeds the spirit which abandons itself 
wholly to the work, becomes lost in it, and has for the time no 
arriére pensée, indeed no individual existence apart from it. The 
critical faculty. is too strong in him, and therefore, even when he 
begins to grow earnest, he forthwith sets about to analyse this 
very earnestness, and it naturally vanishes in the effort. ‘ I have 
never thought about thinking,” says Goethe. Mr. Meredith seems 
almost always to think about thinking. He is like one who, half 
waking in the morning out of some vivid and fascinating dream, 
endeavours, instead of allowing the beautiful images still to float 
perceptible but unquestioned: across his sensations, to seize them 
distinctly, to’ master their meaning, to individualize their outlines, 
and then finds them fading away, to be followed only by cold, 
grey reality. If one will be a dreamer, let him abandon himself 
to his dreams. In the land of fiction, feeling and fancy must 
guide; intellect must be content to follow. Mr. Meredith does 
not want the feeling or the fancy, he only gives them the wrong 
place in his combinations. He must endeavour to keep the critic 
and the philosopher a little more in the background, and let the 
poet or the story-teller take the leading part. It was Virgil and 
not Aristotle who conducted Dante to the places where he saw the 
marvellous sights, and found the materials for the wonderful story. 
Mr. Meredith has much of a poet’s nature, and only needs the 
courage to trust it more fully. Among his poetic qualities is one 
peculiarly rare in our day; so rare, indeed, that most of our 
writers seem to have lost it altogether—that which appreciates 
and idealizes as woman's highest charm, her womanhood. He 
can therefore describe the growth of young and passionate love 
as few in our day can or willdo. The lover of our English romance 
to-day is a creature without sex. The hero adores the heroine 
because of her virtues, or her gifts, or her modesty, or her truth, 
or her physical beauty; but the element of her womanhood is 
almost entirely eliminated from his sensations. Either humanity 
is supposed to have lost the sentiment, or it is ashamed of it. The 
late Nathaniel Hawthorne was one of the very few authors of our 
day who endeavoured to restore the love of woman to its old, poetic, 
human, sensuous, yet unselfish nature. Mr. Meredith has striven 
in the same direction, and the very effort in itself proves a mind 
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which is capable of perceiving and expressing some of the rea- 
lities which are most truly poetic, and of rendering to them their 
reality and their idealism at once. Some of the early love-scenes 
in “ Richard Feverel” are themselves sufficient to justify the most 
serious regret that one endowed with so much of the poet’s sym- 
pathies and the romancist’s vivid power, should too often be in- 
duced to sink the story-teller in the critic, the poet in the social 
philosopher. 

In passing from “ Emilia in England” and her predecessor to 
the other novels which we have cited, we change our ground as 
completely as though we had overleaped a century of literature. 
Against these latter, at least, no charge of indistinctness can be 
urged. ‘They have their purpose written clearly on them like a 
motto, and they hold to it perseveringly. The greatest social 
difficulty in the England of to-day is not that which is created by 
the relations between wealth-and poverty. These, however 
painful, still are hardly any longer perplexed. They seem at 
least to be brought as directly in the way towards a gradual ad- 
justment as human enlightenment and benevolence can place them 
for the present. The object cannot be attained by any rapid pro- 
cess ; but we seem to be in the right way for a gradual approach 
towards it. A much more complicated difficulty is found in the 
relations between man and woman. If we are to believe the 
teachings and the revelations of newspapers, sermons, pamphlets, 
speeches, and stories, the social life of England to-day shows 
scarcely any improvement in this direction. The principal diffe- 
rence between ourselves and our ancestors is, that they took 
society as they found it, and never troubled themselves on the 
subject ; while we are self-conscious and perplexed. We see the 
difficulties and dangers, but we do not see the way out of them. 
The institution of marriage might almost seem to be, as was said, 
on a remarkable occasion, of constitutional government, just now 
upon its trial. What English people used to think Madame George 
Sand very wicked years ago for saying, newspapers, and books, 
and even sermons, not uncommonly say now. It is discovered 
that throughout English social life immorality is a much more 
general institution than successful and satisfactory marriage. 
Leading newspapers have admitted grave and earnest argument 
to prove that the mistress is a far cheaper, more convenient, and 
agreeable companion than the wife. Fashionable young ladies 
in London are reputed to make no secret that they dress and get 
themselves generally up after the pattern of certain more suc- 
cessful sisters, whom once it was accounted a vice to know. 
Anonyma’s portrait hangs in almost every photographer's 
window. Anonyma’s biography is bought by thousands, and 
elaborately reviewed in fashionable weekly journals. Anonyma 
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is to a certain extent the pet of the age, and is openly pleaded 
for by many practical moralists as a present necessity to the con- 
venience and harmony of the world. But as no one has the 
courage to say that he thinks Anonyma is in herself a desirable 
institution, and as even her warmest admirers only profess to 
stand up for her as a temporary arrangement, a passing conve- 
nience, a sort of living bridge over which humanity is to cross 
from absolute vice into final and roseate virtue, it is but natural 
that we should all incline much to the consideration how the 
transit may be most rapidly and easily effected, and how Anonyma 
may be most promptly got rid of, and having served her ignoble 
but convenient purpose, may be pushed from her place and allowed 
to drop once for all into the depths of the gulf which lies between 
the two conditions. 

Now to this theme, or at least to some topic bearing on and 
connected with it, some novelists who write with a purpose to-day 
are boldly addressing themselves. We readily admit its great impor- 
tance, and quite as readily acknowledge the utter folly of ignor- 
ing it. That sense of propriety which is satisfied by simply 
pretending that we do not see and hear things which no human 
precaution can shut out from our eyes and ears, is worthy of 
nothing but contempt. The innocence which is ignorance becomes 
impossible after a certain age, and if it were not impossible it 
would be merely despicable. When Mrs. Norton published her 
“Lost and Saved” she was criticized rather sharply because of 
the peculiar nature of her subject. She was reminded by one 
reviewer that such reading was not good for the young. Her 
defence of herself was, we think, unassailable. It might, indeed, 
have been summed up in a sentence. The book was not intended 
to be read by the young. Its peculiar nature was to be sought 
for in the fact that it was not meant to be reading for the young. 
It was meant to teach something which cannot be taught by 
“Goody Two Shoes.” It was designed to expose certain social 
dangers which are not described in the “Seven Champions of 
Christendom.” To condemn such a book out of hand because it 
was not pretty reading for school-girls, is like condemning Mill's 
“ Political Economy ” because it cannot be converted into nursery 
rhymes. This much is fairly to be said for the principle of Mrs. 
Norton’s novel. Strangely enough, however, the authoress was 
assailed for her purpose, which deserved all praise; and generally 
praised for the manner in which she accomplished the purpose, 
wherein she seems to usto have merited but very doubtful panegyriv. 
We admit that “ Lost and Saved” is a decidedly clever book; we 
were about to add ‘‘ forawoman,” but when we remember what some 
women have done in our day, we feel that the qualification would 
be entirely out of place. It is full of vivacious writing; it has two 
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or three characters admirably drawn ; it is enriched with the most 
varied illustrations and experiences drawn from social life, and it 
has some passages which occasionally rise almost to the simple 
dignity of the pathetic. But although clever, it has scarcely any 
originality ; it exhibits a common-place cleverness from beginning 
to end. There is no real thought in it, but only a clever imita- 
tion of thought. It differs from any ordinary young lady’s story 
only inasmuch as the authoress has had a real and lengthened 
experience of the fashionable life she describes, and has the talent 
to turn her knowledge to effective and showy account. But the 
story is the old, old story over again. A beautiful young girl is en- 
snared by a handsome, selfish young aristocrat: she is deceived by 
a pretended marriage, and finally abandoned with her child. Then 
she suffers all the neglect, misconstruction, and harshness of a 
cold and cruel world, and is reduced to terrible exigencies—selling 
her drawings, and offering herself as a model, and the like ; until 
at last the time comes for bringing the tale to a genial close, and 
she is saved by the love of a charming Italian nobleman, who 
marries her, and makes her wealthy and happy. There is a great 
deal of fashionable selfishness touched off vigorously enough in the 
novel; and there are some smiling, delightful, and very 
wicked ladies of Belgravia; and there is a tolerably vigorous 
use of strong poison here and there, when an inconvenient 
personage has to be killed-off. But while all these incidents are 
certainly so skilfully put together as to make an entertaining and 
sometimes even a brilliant story, one cannot help wondering 
here and there what new light on life the authoress supposed 
herself to be shedding, what original and valuable moral lesson 
she believed herself to be expounding? For there is scarcely a 
page of the book which does not indicate to us that the writer 
feels conscious of a high purpose. What is it? That it is 
wrong to seduce young women by means of a pretended marriage 
all the world, including even the criminals themselves, will readily 
admit. That the man who so deceives poor Beatrice in the novel 
was justly punished when he swallowed a dose of poison intended 
for somebody else and expired in agonies, we for ourselves are 
quite ready to concede. That fashionable ladies do sometimes 
deceive their husbands, correspond with their lovers through 
cyphers in the Times, and make assignations through the medium 
of “ that political pretence, the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of 
Commons ;” all this is possible enough. And all this—as a mere 
illustration of certain lives, and characters, and ways—may be read 
with interest. But the book is evidently designed to expound 
some moral, and we fail to understand what the moral is. The 
authoress is sometimes very hard upon that impersonal scape- 
goai of individual wrong-doing—Society. She seems to think 
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that society treated Beatrice Brooke very cruelly, and that society 
somehow was responsible for the greater part of her misfortunes. 
Now, we have long been of opinion that romance has rather over- 
done the complaints against society. At least, it seems futile to 
pour out sentimental complaints, if no one will or can help society ° 
to mend its ways, or even suggest how an approach towards 
amendment may be essayed. Was society to be blamed because 
it declined to receive into its house, as governess for its children 
or companion for its wife, a young unmarried lady with a baby? 
For we fear the complaint against society in “ Lost and Saved ” 
narrows itself to this somewhat practical and homely issue. Or 
was society much to blame because it hesitated to believe the 
marvellous story about the marriage which was not a marriage 
after all ? Asa mere matter of fact, society was right in this 
case, and Beatrice Brooke was wrong: for society refused to 
believe her married, and the event proved that she was not 
married. A stern attorney declines to give Miss Brooke a 
“character” that she may become a governess or companion, and 
the authoress seems to think this was very cruel of the attorney ; 
but was it not a simple act of honesty and truth? Supposing 
even that the attorney did not himself condemn Beatrice, would 
he have had any right to give her a character which omitted all 
notice of her “misfortune”? True, the attorney’s own wife was 
not a spotless personage, and besides a little taste for intrigue 
had a taste for poisoning as well; but the attorney was not 
aware of these proclivities: and even if he had been, he was not 
about to send his wife out as governess or companion. True, 
several fashionable ladies in the book are far worse than Beatrice, 
who, poor girl! is indeed innocent of all but amazing simplicity ; 
but society does not and cannot stop to scrutinize everybody's 
private life. If it finds a palpable offender in its way, it pro- 
nounces condemnation, harshly and hastily, no doubt, in too many 
cases; but we do not see how the justice or injustice of the par- 
ticular sentence is affected by the fact that there may be other 
offenders just as bad, whom society has not taken the trouble to 
find out. The authoress of “ Lost and Saved” does not take up 
George Sand’s early views of life, and argue boldly that love is 
all—marriage and proprieties nothing. Right or wrong, that 
view of the question would be intelligible. Society and its code 
might justly be assailed from this stand-point. Society does at 
present deliberately, theoretically, and practically regard the one 
error of a too loving and perhaps unselfish woman as a crime in- 
finitely greater than awhole life passed in selfishness and meanness, 
in the seeking of petty, ignoble objects, in the ignoring of all the 
better aims of human existence, in a condition which isebut 
legalized prostitution. An author who chooses boldly to assail 
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society on that ground has a fair, distinct, and noble cause of 
quarrel. All that can be said against his pleadings is that in 
the present condition of English social ethics, he merely wastes 
his time and calls aloud to solitude. But the authoress of “ Lost 
and Saved” by no means accepts that issue. Her complaint 
against society seems to be that society believed a young woman 
guilty of sin who really was not guilty; while society did not 
discover or overlooked the errors of some who were genuine 
sinners. We confess that we think there is a good deal to be said 
for society in this quarrel, and that what is fairly to be urged 
against it is hardly worth the saying. Nor do we think very 
highly of the value of that moral tendency which runs through so 
many modern books, and which would almost entirely relieve of 
responsibility the tangible individual, in order to shift the burden 
to the impalpable shoulders of the abstraction, Society. It is 
quite open to question whether much more evil than good is not 
done by the stern and implacable sentence with which society 
visits certain offences in women. It can hardly ensure any really 
good purpose to create a pariah class from which there is to be no 
redemption. Of course, the evil effect is much aggravated if the 
sentence is necessarily uncertain and capricious; if the scarlet 
letter be affixed to the bosom of the poor victim of an error, while 
half a dozen dexterous and callous offenders escape unbranded. 
But while the punishment may be far too severe, we yet would not 
diminish the individual responsibility. We would not teach women 
that they are mere puppets of man’s passion, soulless creatures for 
whom, as for children, an absence of all individual responsibility 
may be claimed. It is a great pity that novelists in general de- 
light to make their heroines such hopeless idiots, and demand for 
them only the kind of reverence which the Oriental acknowledges 
towards idiotcy. The author of a recent novel entitled “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy” has had the courage to strike out something 
of a new path. This book (for which an apologetic preface pleads 
that it is a “not wholly imaginary, but somewhat hastily written 
tale”) has the sense not to lay upon society's shoulders any of the 
original sin of his heroine’s fall. The Helen of this novel frankly 
despises marriage, and is, like Dryden’s Antony, all for love. She 
braves society, lives with the man she loves, is abandoned by him, 
and redeems her error of principle or judgment by a life devoted to 
active and unwearying benevolence. The book does not possess 
any sustained merit. It opens with a thrilling scene which at 
first leads the reader to believe that he has met with a new in- 
tellect of fresh and uncommon power ; but the little burst of inspira- 
tion soon collapses and is gone, and the story degenerates into an 
ordinary tale of complicated mystery and extravagant sensation. 
Its general purport, however, seems to be a healthful insistance that 
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a life shall be judged in its whole, and not by this or that chapter 
cut out and printed in letters of gold, or burned by the hands 
of the common hangman. It introduces us to a good many 
scenes whereon propriety must look astounded and shocked, and 
where the life of the demi-monde, naked and not ashamed, con- 
fronts us at almost every turn. Artistically there is not much 
to be said for the book. It has chiefly commended itself to our 
notice because here at least is one woman for whose fall beneath 
society's surface of smooth propriety none of the conventional 
excuses of romance is pityingly urged. The heroine sees and 
understands her risk, accepts it, suffers for her venture, and pays 
the penalty with a brave heart. The error was committed by 
herself, and her fate is redeemed by herself. We own to a much 
greater sympathy with this description of heroine, than with the 
forlorn creatures of the ordinary British novel, who are always 
crying “I didn't mean to do it” when the evil is done, and for 
whose individual errors the pitying author makes society a whip- 
ping-boy. If any real good can come of treating such social ques- 
tions through the medium of fiction, the good, it seems to us, 
must be attained rather by endeavouring.to increase than to lessen 
the sense of individual responsibility. The best justification for the 
adoption of such topics as the groundwork of novels destined for 
general reading assuredly is that women may perhaps be thus re- 
deemed from the possibility of remaining in that imbecile and 
ignorant condition which the romancist commonly regards as 
innocence, and which woman is so generally encouraged to cherish 
as her special virtue, even by those who are so earnest in describ- 
ing it as the principal cause of her ruin. 

Are, then, such topics suited for fiction? Are novels with a 
purpose likely ever to prove successful works of art? “ That,” 
the critic may fairly say to the author, in the words of Hamlet, 
“you must teach me.” It is yet for some man or woman of great 
genius to solve the problem. Experience thus far is discouraging. 
The novels which we have just glanced over do not warrant us in 
saying that the question is yet any nearer to a satisfactory solu- 
tion than it was in the last generation of romance. No doubt 
efforts will always be made, and rightly, towards this end. 
Any real success thus obtained ought to be a triumph well worthy 
of a life’s struggle. Yet nothing can be more certain than the 
fact that the greatest novelists have not made any such effort, or 
having made it, had to confess themselves defeated. We do not 
recollect even one great novel with a purpose. Cervantes certainly 
did not produce “ Don Quixote ” in order to smile Spain's chivalry 
away. Le Sage had no great moral object in view while develop- 
ing the life and character of “ Gil Blas.” Fielding wrote with no 
deliberate purpose, and “ Tom Jones” is immortal. Smollett had 
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no grand social reform in his mind when he plunged into the 
adventures of “ Peregrine Pickle” ; and the world will always read 
of Peregrine, and Trunnion, and Pipes. Richardson, on the other 
hand, had a great moral purpose, and where is poor Pamela 
now, and who cares about her queer virtue—her “ anatomical 
chastity,” as Heine would have called it—which found such an 
appropriate coronal in the hardly-won marriage-ring ? “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ” is not a book with amoral purpose ; neither is “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Scott is a splendid story-teller, but his novels are 
not tracts. The didactic portions of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” are in- 
sufferably tedious. Dickens has always failed where he has set out 
to write a book expressly for some specially philanthropic object ; 
and the great fault which a certain class of practical persons find 
with Thackeray is, that he had no purpose whatever, and that his 
books illustrate no moral. The greatest book with a purpose pro- 
duced for many years is Victor Hugo's “ Misérables”; and of 
that we cannot help thinking that the story was nearly crushed by 
the weight of the moral, while the moral went astray because it 
had to entrust itself to the guidance of the story. In the books 
which we have just been reviewing, all the old difficulties and 
objections revive. It is very hard indeed to serve two masters ; 
it is especially hard to serve them both at once. Mrs. Norton's 
story makes sad work of her moral purpose, and reduces it indeed 
to inanity. Mr. Meredith's philosophic temperament interferes 
in every chapter with his artistic success. If the latter would 
really win a lasting name, he will have to choose his path more 
decisively. He must resolve to do justice to his own genius, and 
let the world go its own way, as it is very likely to do no matter 
how the philosopher lectures it. 

We have already alluded to a peculiarity in the books just 
noticed, which may in many eyes seem a serious objection. To 
us it does not thus present itself. It is worthy of notice, because 
it raises a somewhat important question relating to the morale of 
the novelist’s art. Each of the four books we have noticed is a 
practical protest, more or less direct and bold, against the tacit 
arrangement by which fiction in our day is expected to ignore 
all the perplexities, dangers, and sufferings springing from the 
relations between man and woman. We think the protest was 
needed. We can see no reason whatever why the novelist should be 
expected to shrink from taking into account one of the greatest 
sources of human trial, difficulty, and fall. We sympathize with the 
author who feels impelled to infuse more reality into his work than 
is necessary to make a pretty prose idyll or humorous caricature. 
There is no need to allow into our literature any taint of the prevail- 
ing vice of the French novel and the French drama. Nine out of 
every ten French novels of to-day, and nearly all French dramas, 
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turn upon what is called in polite English prose illicit love. 
Life, indeed, as depicted by the French novelist, is occupied in 
an unceasing pursuit of our humble neighbour's daughter or 
our wealthy neighbour's wife. Now we should be sorry indeed 
to see this style of art imported into English fiction. If there were 
no other reason for objecting to it, it would be enough to say 
that it presents an entirely false view even of French social life. 
It would be as absurd to judge of the domestic life of France by 
the pictures which Feydeau, and Dumas fils, and Edmond About, 
and the atithér of “ Madame Bovary,” and dramatists of the 
Sardou school, have drawn, as it would be to conclude that 
every English family circle must include at least one mur- 
derer or murderess, and one maniac, because Wilkie Collins 
and Miss Braddon have found it convenient thus to represent 
the social existence of English people. Besides, the whole 
tone and temper of French fiction at present is corrupt and 
degrading. There is an absence of earnestness and of heart 
about it which in itself is an evil. Vice is either painted in 
alluring, fascinating, and sensuous colours, or it is touched off 
with a dash of gay and pleasant cynicism as something which 
sensible men and women do not think it worth their while to 
avoid, or to lament, or to condemn. But between this style and 
that of most English authors, there surely might be a middle 
place conveniently and effectively found. The world of most of 
our British novelists of the present day is really no more like the 
real world which we all see around us, than the pastoral life of 
the opera is like the actual condition of the Swiss mountain 
peasantry. The author of “Pendennis” complained that since 
the days of “Tom Jones,” no great English novelist had ven- 
tured to draw a faithful picture of an ordinary young man. The 
complaint had sufficient justification. In Dickens's books, for 
instance, if a man is not simply wicked he is simply good. 
The heroes, and still more the heroines, walk through the world 
absolutely without passion of any kind that leads to temptation. 
Common-place young men, if they are only meant to be the 
heroes of the stories, pass through the worst dangers of life as 
unscathed as a virgin martyr of old over her red-hot plough- 
shares. Nay, the most extraordinary part of the matter is, that 
we are not even allowed to acknowledge the existence of the 
ploughshares, although we know well enough, every one of us, 
that there they are, red and glowing, and that even very good 
fellows who turn out decent members of society have not escaped 
without burnt skin from the contact. The world of fiction is 
still, for the most part, a nursery and bread-and-butter world. 
Terrible dangers no doubt are described as therein to be met; 
dragons, and ogres, and giants, and strangely wicked people, 
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waiting to devour the good little boys and girls. But the 
familiar, homely, real, seductive dangers of grown-up human 
life are not to be talked of there. The heroine of the modern 
novel seems always as if she still ought to wear short-clothes and 
trousers with frills round them. Even the downright bad people 
in most novels are not bad as in the ordinary world. They are so 
hopelessly bad that we feel no claim of kindred with them at all. 
Their wrong-doing affects us not in the least; it carries no more 
warning or moral to ordinary living human beings than would 
a diatribe against the cruelty of a tiger or the unbridled excesses 
ofa shark. The great source of human temptation, and discord, 
and unhappiness affects the romance people not in the least. 
The hero has but one desire in gis life—to marry the heroine; 
and as he never felt any movement of passion before his eyes 
fell upon her, 80 having married her, all human weakness, all 
anger, envy, jealousy, selfishness, impatience, are purged 
thoroughly out of him, and he and his wife are rapt away in a 
roseate cloud from the ken of common-place mortality. The 
women of course have no passions at all. Even the wicked 
women—the harsh stepmothers, and jealous sisters, and heartless 
coquettes—have no pulse whatever in their frames which could 
throb for one moment to an improper emotion. When a girl in 
a modern English novel is seduced, it is always an example of 
the old conventional tale of the tempter and his hapless, guiltless, 
too confiding victim, The victim never, except in some instances 
of rare audacity on the part of the novelist, conduces in the 
slightest towards her own wrong. She is passionless, guileless, 
only to be wept over. Even Charles Dickens’s Nancy, who, 
one would think, must have sounded the lowest depths, talks 
delightful sentiment, and melts away into refreshing Sunday- 
school piety and pathos. We scarcely remember in a modern 
English novel of note any single instance, except that of Hetty 
in “ Adam Bede,” where a seduced girl is acknowledged to have 
advanced one willing step, and with her eyes even half open, to- 
wards the ruin which awaited her. We feel convinced that the 
conventional mode of dealing with such subjects, if it has any 
effect whatever, has an influence for evil. ‘There is no good end 
attained by trying to persuade ourselves that women are all incor- 
poreal, angelic, colourless, passionless, helpless creatures, who are 
never to suspect anything, never to doubt anyone, who regard 
the whole end and passion of human life as ethereal, Platonic love, 
and orderly, parent-sanctioned wedlock. Women have especial 
need, as the world goes, to be shrewd, self-reliant, and strong ; 
and we do all we can in our literature to render them helpless, im- 
becile, and idiotic. When Charlotte Bronté endeavoured to do 
otherwise, we can all recollect that a prudish scream was raised 
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against her, and genteel virtue affected to be horrified with the 
authoress who drew women and girls endowed with human passion. 
Something of the same kind has been said against the authoress of 
“Adam Bede;" and there was a time when a discreet English- 
woman would have blushed to acknowledge acquaintance even 
with # chapter of George Sand. We are so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the conviction that art and morals alike suffer by 
the prudish conventionalitics of our present English style, that we 
are inclined to welcome rebellion against it merely because it is 
rebellion. We are disposed to give a friendly reception to George 
Meredith and Mrs. Norton, were it for nothing but the mere fact 
that conventionality might be inclined to shriek out against them. 
A Parisian critic lately, when noticing some objections urged 
against the numerous undraped Graces, and Bacchantes, and 
Nymphs, and Ledas in the season's Exhibition, drily remarked that 
so long as vast skirts and hoops and spoon-bonnets endured, 
it was a relief to get a glimpse of the true outlines of womanhood 
under any circumstances. We own to something of a kindred 
fecling in regard to our English fiction. While it is coldly, stiffly, 
prudishly agreed to paint for us as a-rule only such life as might 
be lectured on ina young ladies’ boarding-school, we feel thankful 
to the novelist who has the courage to approach some of the great 
problems of existence, and to show us human creatures as we 
know them around us, tried by the old passions and quivering with 
the old pains. 
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de la Semaine Chrétienne, paraissant le Samedi. (Sous la 
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er clerical parties which during the last few years have 

affected or felt an alarm at the supposed undermining of 
Christianity in this country by a few clergymen, have made con- 
stant use, in the place of better argument, of the cry of exploded 
Germanism. It is likely that most of those who repeated the 
cuckoo cry were really unaware of the extent to which Biblical 
criticism and the inquiries into the origin and essence of Chris- 
tianity have recently been carried simultaneously in many parts of 
EKurope—more particularly in Holland and in France. Among 
ourselves the recent rapid spread of liberal opinions concerning 
the Bible and Christian doctrine, has been somewhat quickened 
by the attempts made to extinguish Professor Jowett, Dr. Williams, 
and Mr. Wilson by episcopal taboo and ecclesiastical prosecution. 
Very similar, as we expect, will be the result of certain proceed- 
ings of the orthodox Protestant party in Paris, in the matter of 
M. Athanase Coquerel fils. These proceedings are recited as 


follows, by an orthodox evangelical person, the Rev. R. Burgess, 
describing himself as Hon. Sec. to the Foreign Aid Society, in 
a letter to the Times, dated April 22 :— 


“On the 26th of February last, the Presbyteral Council of the Re- 
formed Church of Paris, by a majority of 12 votes to 3, refused to 
renew the license to M. Coquerel, the younger, as assistant-pastor 
(suffragan) in the Consistorial Church of Paris, in consequence of his 
public avowal that he doubted the supernatural birth of Christ; that 
the dogmas which were called fundamental—such as the Trinity, the 
Atonement, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and such like—were taken 
by him in a sense diametrically opposed to what was called orthodox ; 
that he had spoken with too much admiration of La Vie de Jésus, 
and, as he (M. Coquerel) dispensed with all that was supernatural 
(miraculous) in the life of Christ, so far agreeing with his bosom 
friend, M. Renan, he had a leaning towards the doctrines of the sen- 
timental professor.” . 


It is curious enough that one ground of these proceedings is 
alleged to be a too sympathizing review of the work of M. Renan ; 
just as in England the most vehement outcry was raised against 
Dr. Williams for a too sympathizing review of Bunsen. It hay 
given the greatest possible offence that M. Coquerel, while de- 
claring that he is not a Socinian, should have accorded to 
Socinians the name of Christians. ‘To contend that Bunsen was 
4 Christian, though not an Anglican, was a mighty offence in Dr, 
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Williams in the eyes of his prosecutor, an intolerance in which he 
was supported bythe Judge of the Arches Court, butnot by the Privy 
Council. It is also worthy to be noticed that precisely as certain 
clergymen in England have contended for their right to maintain 
their opinions as not excluded by the existing formularies of their 
Church ; so M. Coquerel has not desired to make any schism. 
We apprehend, moreover, the resolutions of the Conference above 
mentioned in support of this revocation of M. Coquerel’s licence 
as assistant-pastor by the Presbyteral Council of Paris amounts 
to no more than a confirmation by an Archbishop in this country 
of a Bishop's withdrawal of a Curate’s licence. If M. Coquerel 
junior had himself been Pasteur, he could not have been removed 
from his status. The French Protestant Pastors are not bound 
to any Confession of faith, although a certain party desire to 
give effect. to the old Confession of Rochelle. The leaders of 
liberal Christianity, that is of the van of Protestantism, are now 
perfectly aware of the weakness which has heretofore followed 
from repeated schisms, are on their guard against the narrow dog- 
matism which is liable to be generated in a sect, and foresee the 
danger of extinguishing Christian life in mere ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. ‘They are determined, if possible, to avail themselves 
of the organization of existing Christian Churches—in which 
they have been bred, to which they owe their religious instruc- 
tion, to which they owe that they have been able to become, as 
they believe, more far-seeing than their fathers—they are reli 
giously anxious to turn these organizations to a better account in 
the future than they have subserved in past times. 

The English people may see reason to be ashamed of their own 
timidity, when they understand the manner in which the questions 
concerning the origin of Christianity have been dealt with by the 
liberal Reformed party in France. Undoubtedly this party forms 
as yet but a small minority, even in the Reformed Church ; but it is 
organized ; its members, though of different shades of opinion, 
co-operate honourably, undeterred by personal considerations, for 
a common object ; they are not like English liberals, both poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical, ready each of them to shuffle out of the 
companionship of another who may be a little more unpopular 
than himself: besides contributing articles from time to time to 
the Revue Germanique et F'rangais and to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes—a sufficient evidence of their high position in the lite- 
rary world—they have organs of their own, a weekly journal, 
Le Lien, and the Revue de Théologie, which appears quarterly. 

Till very recently, France had produced nothing worthy of note 
in theology since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Pre- 
viously to that fatal event it was at the head of Protestantism in 
Christian science and inquiry. Then was cut short a develop- 
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ment of criticism and speculation which promised the most fruitful 
results to the Reformed Church. Louis Cappell had distinguished 
himself in opposition to the maintenance of a textual inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. Amyraut had softened the harsher doc- 
trine of predestination and election by his theory of Universalism ; 
and Claude Pajon had maintained the mediate communication 
of Divine grace. Subsequently, as long as the old réyime con- 
tinued, the Protestants in France were unable to lift up their 
heads. In the eighteenth century Catholicism had deistical and 
materialist antagonists, but no Protestant or Christian adver- 
saries. Since 1802 the Reformed Church has been allowed to 
reorganize itself in local congregations, and happily without a 
reconstitution of the ancient National Synod. ‘Thus room has 
been left for the free growth of the school, or party, of which 
Colani, Schérer, Réville, the Coquerels, are the principal orna- 
ments. ‘I'his party is likely to exercise a lasting influence upon 
Western Christendom. ‘The critical movement in Germany was 
a professorial one—this is a ministerial one. Colani, the 
Coquerels, and Dr. Réville are pastors. The movement in Ger- 
many was in great measure speculative or philosophical; the 
French movement is thoroughly and warmly Christian. Its leaders 
shrink before none of the questions raised by the German critics ; 
but they hold with unshaken faith to the conviction that in 
Christianity will be found the religion of the future—that Jesus 
is the final prophet and Redeemer of humanity. A knowledge of 
the positive hold of religion—and especially of the hold upon the 
person of Jesus Christ retained by such divines as Colani and 
Réville—would be most instructive to feeble though high-placed 
ecclesiastics among ourselves—all whose ‘hopes in time and 
eternity as yet stand or fall with the truth of the story of Noah's 
Ark. 

Nothing of importance has even been attempted in this country 
in reference to the dogma founded on the New Testament, or to 
the history of the New Testament itself. Even Bishop Colenso 
has not ventured to carry his method into that inner inclosure. 
Yet the ultimate question is, whether the New Testament is true, 
or to what extent and in what sense. If the narratives of the 
Gospel history rest on sufficient evidence, criticism may do its 
worst with the Old Testament. Its more astounding prodigies 
will either be acquiesced in as mysteries, into which it can serve 
no good purpose to inquire, or may even be acknowledged to have 
grown out of tradition, poetical amplification, or other infirmities 
of the human instruments of transmission in course of ages. Such 
concessions may be made with a certain plausibility and with per- 
fect safety, though not on the every jot and tittle theory, so long 
as the New Testament and the doctrine founded upon it are be- 
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lieved to be intact and unattackable. There are, moreover, obvious 
differences between the Old Testament and the New Testament lite- 
rature, which appear to justify a difference in their treatment. The 
former spreads as a literary growth over at least many centuries ; 
the latter was all composed, on any supposition, in less than one. 
The former embraces many matters only indirectly, if at all, con- 
nected with the history of religion; the latter is immediately 
concerned throughout, with the most remarkable of all periods in 
the religious history of the world. Many of the miraculous accounts 
in the Old Testament were undoubtedly not written down, as we 
have them, for centuries after the events are supposed to have 
happened ; the New Testament histories were recorded within 
about a hundred years. The authorship of the separate books of 
the Old Testament is far more uncertain than that of the books of 
the New. We cannot attach the books of the prophets to the 
names of the persons to whom they are attributed, with the same 
certainty that we can assign the greater part of the Pauline Epistles 
to St. Paul. The books of Kings, Chronicles, Samuel, and 
Judges are confessedly anonymous ; for none of these is there the 
same claim to authorship of known individuals as belongs to the 
Synoptic Gospels, however deficient that may be. Nor again is 
there evidence that the Pentateuch was attributed to Moses for 
many hundred-years; while there is evidence that the fourth Gospel 
was attributed to St. John about the middle or third quarter of 
the second Christian century. Hence the dogmatic party have a 
strong line of inner defence in the New Testament, even after 
being driven from the position of the plenary inspiration of the 
Old. So long as they are not assailed on the ground itself of the 
New Testament, they may, with considerable plausibility, assume 
that even if the Old were untfustiorthy in many particulars, the 
same does not hold good of the New. 

Nothing effectually bearing on this discussion has been ad- 
vanced by any liberal Biblical critic or theologian, in our own 
country, to whom the English people would attend ; and notwith- 
standing the value of recent legal openings to the English clergy, 
and notwithstanding the logical importance, as premisses, of certain 
positions which they have made good, we do not see any imme- 
diate prospect of much progress in that direction by our clergy- 
men. We therefore think it may be useful to direct attention to 
what has been done by persons in a very similar position abroad, 
and whose method of treatment is more congenial than that of 
some German critics to our English modes of thought. 

Confining our notice of the principal results at which the Stras- 
bourg theologians have arrived strictly to the New Testament, they 
may be distributed under three heads :—I. Concerning the Books 
of the New Testament ; II. Concerning the testimony of the Books 
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to historical facts and their value as evidence ; III. Concerning 
the theological or religious inferences which may follow from 
such facts as shall appear to be established. 

I. The origin and formation of the New Testament writings 
have been treated in the works, Nos. 4 and 5 at the head of this 
article, and in various contributions to the Strasbourg Reviews. 
These inquiries are, of course, carried far beyond what is usually 
understood by a critical determination of the Canon of the New 
Testament. ‘The ascertaining a book of Scripture to be Canonical 
as distinguished from Apocryphal has an importance in the 
Romish controversy ; but there is no difference between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants as to which books make up the New 
Testament. Nor again, in such inquiries as those we have in view, 
does the ascertaining a Scripture to be Canonical imply, as many 
Protestants think, that it must be infallible in all its statements 
either of fact or doctrine. Such an assumption or definition of 
the word Canonical, leads the inquiry into a cul-de-sac. Even if 
that assumption were involved in such expressions as kekavovioueva 
BiBdAca, which it is not, Protestants, on their own principles, 
ought to demur to it, for they do not recognise any infallible 
authority outside of Scripture which could pronounce Scripture 
itself to be infallible. ‘The reception of the Christian books im- 
plies a certain verdict or opinion of Christians at given times and 
places ; if such opinion went even to the extent that the books 
were of infallible authority, it could not make them so to those 
who thought otherwise at other times and places. ‘I'he only facts 
thereby established would be the facts of the reception and esti- 
mation of the books at certain dates. Now the word Canonical 
itself, from which so much is sometimes inferred, was not even 
the word used in the really primitive period to designate the 
genuine books of the Old and New Testament. ‘The word was 
homologoumena, acknowledged or received. The Canon Ecelesi- 
asticus of the ante-Nicene period, was either the Rule of Faith 
found in the assumed unison of the Prophetic and Apostolic 
Inspiration ; or the custom of the Church ; or the Regula Fidei, 
that is, the traditional creed.* Canon and Canonical are first 
found to designate the books of the Bible in a festal letter of 
Athanasius (A° 360) ; and the custom of so designating the Bible 
is traceable with great probability to the general settlement of the 
books of Scripture in consequence of the collection of them which 
Constantine authorized Eusebius to make, and of which he was 
to procure fifty copies to be fairly transcribed for the use of the 
Churches.t ‘The notion of authority which came to be implied in 
the word Canonical was thus as much Imperial as Divine. 





* See Creduer, Geschichte d. Neu-testamentliche Kanon. 1860, pp. 103, 104. 
} Euseb., in Vit. Constant. 4. 36; Credner, pp. 207-212; Reuss, 
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It was, however, only by degrees that the scriptures of the New 
Testament were defined by separation from other Christian 
writings—were set on the same footing as the books of the Old, 
an eminence which none of them claim for themselves, and were 
regarded as embodying the teaching of the Apostles. It is, more- 
over, clear that the Gospel, in whatever it consisted, was at first 
orally transmitted. The first believers, looking to an early retura 
of their Master, to usher in the “restitution of all things,” the 
Kingdom of Heaven, or the Millennian reign, had no anxiety or 
need, as they thought, even to record the acts of his first mani- 
festation, or to form a code out of his teaching. And they con- 
tinued to consider the orally transmitted word as of more value 
than the written, even after this expectation had been disappointed. 
Papias did not think he derived so much benefit from books as 
from the living voice of those still surviving elders who had 
heard the Apostles. (Euseb. H. E. b. iii. c. 39.) Papias himself 
was a companion of Polycarp, but does not profess to have known 
any of the Apostles. He must be set in the first half of the 
second century, and therefore long after the supposed com- 
position of the first three Gospels, and considerably after that 
of the fourth, if it were written before the year 100. But none 
of our present Gospels seem to have been known to him. He 
speaks of Matthew “ having compiled the sayings of the Lord in 
the Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) language”; and of Mark, the com- 
panion of Peter, having “set down the words and deeds of Jesus, 
though not in order,” as he heard the preaching of the Apostle. 
Sucha description does not tally with either of our firsttwo Gospeis. 
Our first Gospel contains, undoubtedly, a preponderance of dis- 
courses of the Lord, but not discourses exclusively; and the present 
Gospel of Mark does pretend to present a continuous history. 
Papias, as reported by Eusebius, makes no allusion whatever to 
Luke or John as authors or compilers of the Lord's history. We 
cannot, therefore, suppose Papias to have been acquainted with 
any of our Gospels in their present form : and even if he were ac- 
quainted with any of them, he preferred, as he states, to collect the 
accounts which were still orally transmitted, as more to be relied 
on than those which were written down. In his selection of his 
material from such sources for the composition of his perished 
work Expositions of the Lord's Discourses, he, no doubt, ex- 
hibited an entire want of judgment, as appears by what is reported 
of him both by Eusebius and Ireneus. But the fact remains that 
a person of some eminence, coming so near the Apostolic times, 
brought up in the school of the Apostle John, and apparently 
intimate with John the Presbyter, should either have been igno- 
rant of, or have ignored, all of our now existing Gospels— 
and especially the third and fourth, one of which was expressly 
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designed to present the Lord's history in a more accurate and 
orderly narrative than others had been able to set forth; and 
the last, which has been so constantly held as supplying all that 
was still necessary to be recorded of the Gospel history. More- 
over, if Papias was ignorant of our existing Gospels, it seems 
hard to avoid the inference that John the Presbyter and Poly 
carp must have been ignorant of them before him. 

The inference from this silence on the part of Papias and the 
Apostolic men does not certainly go so far as to disprove the 
existence of some Apostolic element in the four Gospels ; but it 
does go so faras to show, that if extant then in their present 
form, they were not as yet universally received, or held to be 
of Apostolic, much less of divine, authority in all their parts. It 
will be seen, at all events, how entirely the chain of evidence is 
broken which would connect the Gospels as we have them with 
the four persons whose names they bear. The testimony of 
Justin used to be appealed to, but it is entirely defective. He 
wrote between the years 140 and 160. He speaks of the Memoirs 
of the Apostles, and says that they recorded everything concern- 
ing Jesus Christ—that these memoirs are called Gospels—but 
he nowhere quotes a Gospel by the name of any of our Gospels, 
nor does he speak of them as four in number; he cites the 
Gospel ; his citations correspond most nearly with our own 
Matthew's Gospel, but he appears to have employed a Gospel 
nearly resembling what was afterwards known as Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron. There is no sufficient evidence that he was acquainted with 
the fourth Gospel, though he makes a few references to the words 
of the Lord corresponding incompletely with passages which may 
now be found in it. It amounts therefore to this. We have no 
right to assert any one of our Gospels to be the work of an eye- 
witness of the events which it relates. The identification of the 
persons of the authors wholly fails; and the absence of external 
evidence is not supplied by the internal structure and composition 
of the writings themselves ? It is not likely that any criticism 
will ever arrive at a complete solution of the many questions 
which arise upon a comparison even of the first three Gospels ; 
but it may be observed that as “ difficulties,” they must be in- 
finitely more embarrassing to the believer in an infallibly inspired 
Scripture than to the critic who approaches the documents as a 
natural buman growth. They are consistent with the natural, 
inconsistent with the supernatural. The failure, however, of any 
one hypothesis hitherto offered to account for all the phenomena, 
the differences as well as the coincidences, which characterize the 
Gospels, is now generally acknowledged. Neither as to the order 
of composition will a single hypothesis suffice—such as that Mark 


- abridged Matthew, or Matthew amplified Mark ; for there are 
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passages in Mark containing more details than the corresponding 
ones in Matthew, as well as vice verséd. And if the author of the 
third Gospel wrote third, or after the two former, how came he to 
omit many passages, particularly Matt. xiv. 22—xvi. 12, in a 
work which professes to present an exact and complete account. 
In fact, as M. Nicolas observes (Etudes Critiques, p. 60) :— 


“In whatever order we place the Synoptics, whatever combination 
we adopt, it will always be evident that they who wrote subsequently 
do not relate all the facts recited by those who wrote before them. On 
any system of mutual dependence of the Gospels, these can only be 
considered as omissions, and admit of no satisfactory explanation. 
Upon this rock the hypothesis of dependence will always be wrecked.” 


Eichhorn’s supposition of a primitive Gospel fails to account 
for the differences, and still more for omissions. Marsh’s compli- 
cated theory required the existence of eight different documents, 
translations, or revisions: it is confirmed by no external evidence, 
and fails to account completely for all the phenomena. It is 
scarcely supposable that so many written sources should have 
left no trace in history. Hence a greater probability attaches 
to the supposition of oral sources of the Synoptic Gospels. It is 
evident frum the preface to the third Gospel, that the written 
histories preceding it were derived by tradition from the original 
eye-witnesses ; and we have found Papias, at atime when the 
oral tradition and the written accounts existed side by side, pre- 
ferring the authority of the oral tradition. But another element 
must necessarily be allowed for, along with the two preceding: 
that is, the tendency or special purpose of the actual compilers 
of the Gospels. It has constantly been acknowledged that a 
polemical or doctrinal purpose presided over the composition of 
the fourth Gospel; and the same thing has, in fact, been admitted 
when it is said that the first Gospel was designed for the use of 
the Palestinian Jews ; the second, or Petrine Gospel, for the use 
of the Latins ; the third, or Pauline Gospel, for the service of the 
Greeks. M. Nicolas attributes little influence to literary design ; 
yet it ought not to be wholly excluded from consideration. The 
result of the whole discussion, as far as it has yet been carried, is 
at least to show that no one simple cause can be assigned, ade- 
quate to account for the appearances of the Gospel writings. 
And, says M. Nicolas:— 

“None of our Synoptic Gospels is original; they all belong to a 
secondary deposit of the Christian life, even to a third stratum, if we 
take into account the previous tradition. Everything shows us that 
at first Christianity was propagated by oral tradition and not by writ- 
ings. Undoubtedly this tradition soon gave birth to writings, but it 
does not appear that these writings, of which a certain number were 


known to Luke, were identical with our Gospels. Fragmentary and : 
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incomplete, they served for a transition between the oral tradition and 
our existing Gospels, the aim of which is to embrace the whole life of 
Jesus, and which thereby caused those preceding undertakings to be 
forgotten.”’—p. 123. 


Thus the first three Gospels have no pretension to being ori- 
ginal works; they are reproductions and combinations of previous 
fragmentary compositions, themselves founded on tradition. The 
fourth Gospel is of a distinct character. It has the appearance 
of being, for the most part, homogeneous—of having proceeded, 
with some exceptions, from a single author; and there is claimed 
for it, and according to some it claims for itself, to be the work 
of the Apostle John. It therefore must stand much higher or 
much lower, as evidence, than the other Gospels. If it was 
the production of the Apostle, it was the production of an eye- 
witness of the events which it relates, which cannot be said of 
any other of the Gospels as we now have them. If it was not the 
production of the Apostle who is supposed to have been present 
at the transactions it narrates, and yet claims to be his produc- 
tion, it is less worthy of credit than the writings which have been 
founded on tradition: they may not be true, and yet not be in- 
tentionally false ; the first three Gospels may be more or less un- 
historical, but are not on that account to be termed fictitious. 
The Gospel according to John, if it be not by John, is not only 
unhistorical but fictitious. Of course, there must be borne in 
mind a double aspect or character of this Gospel: a large portion is 
directly speculative or doctrinal, other portions are, in appearance 
at least, primarily historical. We are not now concerned imme- 
diately with the obviously doctrinal parts of the Gospel ; and it 
must be allowed that they might convey true doctrine, or be true 
theoretically, even though the historical parts of the Gospel were 
fictitious : the discourses, moreover, which are put in the mouth 
of Jesus himself might contain true views of his person, even 
though he never uttered them. Nevertheless, where these doctrinal 
views do not approve themselves as self-evidenced on their enun- 
ciation, or are not otherwise confirmed ; where they are mystical 
and obscure, we can only take them as the views of the writer. 
Nor if the veracity of the rest of the narrative be disputable can 
we attach any special importance to the circumstance that certain 
discourses are put into the mouth of Jesus himself: for this may 
well be no more than an artifice of composition, or literary form, 
whereby the author delivers his own conception concerning the 
indwelling of the divine in the humanity of Jesus Christ. For all 
purposes, therefore, the inquiry into the date and authorship of the 
fourth Gospel becomes of the profoundest interest. We have 
seen that Papias, as far as reported by Eusebius, makes no allu- 
sion to any Gospel by John, or to John having written anything. 
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The absurdities related by Ireneus concerning the Millennian 
vines, and things of that sort, as having been derived by Papias 
through tradition from St. John, can in no way be connected with 
such a composition as the fourth Gospel, though they may have 
some connexion with the grosser Jewish expectation of an earthly 
paradise to be found in the Revelation. It is equally unaccount- 
able that Justin, whose opinions concerning the divine Reason or 
Logos had so much affinity to those which we meet with in the 
fourth Gospel, should never have cited it, or even mentioned any 
writing by the name of John. The earliest recognition of the 
Gospel of St. John, that we know of, is that by the heretic Hera- 
cleon (circa a.D. 150), who is said by Origen to have written com- 
ments upon it. Hence it would seem not unlikely that Justin 
purposely avoided referring to a book which must have been 
known to him. In that case, what the Gospel gains in antiquity 
it loses in reputation or authority. ‘Theophilus of Antioch is 
indeed the first orthodox writer who speaks of the Apostle John 
as the author of the fourth Gospel. M. Reuss (p. 100) thinks 
that this does not amount to a disproof of the authorship, which 
certainly it does not, though it must be admitted, we think, to 
throw serious doubts upon it. He points out that the Gnos- 
tic writers had already employed it for their own purposes, which 
may account for the silence respecting it on the orthodox side 
till so late in the second century. It is true we may thus pre- 
sume the Gospel to have existed for a considerable period before 
we have express mention of it, but we are not thereby enabled to 
attach it with any greater certainty to its supposed author. 

Here we should take notice of the remarkable fragment which 
is known by the name of Muratori. It was discovered by that 
celebrated antiquary in the convent of Bobbio, in Piedmont, 
and is now in the Royal Library of Turin. It is in the Latin 
language, showing African forms, and in a handwriting of the 
8th or 9th century, of the Scoto-Irish type of that period ; it is 
therefore a transcript, but the approximate date of the original 
is determined from internal evidence. It consists of eighty-five 
lines, being defective by a line or two at the commencement and 
a line or two at the end ; but these defects existed in the original 
from which the copy was taken. It is not properly called the 
Canon of Muratori, because, as we have said, in the period to 
which the original belonged that term was not used to designate 
the official list of the New Testament writings, and the title now 
at the head of the fragment belongs to the age of the transcript. 
The books enumerated are the Gospels [of Matthew, Mark,] 
Luke, and John; the Acts attributed to Luke; the Epistles of 
Paul, in the following order—2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Galatians, 2 Thessalonians, Romans, Philemon, 
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Titus, 2 Timothy: the Epistles to the Laodiceans and to the Alex- 
andrians (possibly the existing Epistle to the Hebrews), are said 
to be falsely attributed to Paul; the Epistle of Jude, two of 
John (or ascribed to John in his honour), the Apocalypse of 
John, and likewise of Peter: to which is added :—‘ Hermas 
lately, in our own time, wrote the Pastor in the city of Rome, 
when Pius the bishop, his brother, occupied the seat of the 
Church at Rome, and therefore it ought to be read, but it cannot 
be published to the people in the Church, either among the 
Prophets complete in number, or among the Apostles, to the end 
of time.”"* Pius, Bishop of Rome, who was succeeded by Anicetus, 
appears to have died about the year a.D. 157 ; the nuperrime tem- 
poribus nostris conscripsit supposes a certain lapse of years ; and 
this, the earliest list of the received books of the New Testa- 
ment, may therefore be reasonably assigned to the date circa 
A.D. 170. Reuss observes, that this list describes the eccle- 
siastical usage as to the Christian books in the compiler’s 
day, but that it does not pretend to be an authorized list. For 
the purpose we have in view in our present remarks, that is 
not important. We find it to be a list of about the year 170, 
recognising as then received the principal books of the New 
Testament as we now have them. ‘The omission of some books 
—as the second of Peter, the Epistle of St. James, and that to the 
Hebrews—may cause a difficulty to those who imagine some kind 
of infallibility and divine completeness to belong to the collec- 
tion, as such, of the Scriptures afterwards termed Canonical ; or 
to those persons who would find many texts serviceable for 
dogmatical purposes withdrawn from them by the absence of the 
last-named Epistle. We are, however, for our present object, in 
search of evidence as to the existence of those books on which 
the belief of the Gospel history can be founded, at the nearest 
date to which we can bring them to the supposed history itself; 
and we are now concentrating our attention principally on the 
fourth Gospel. It may fairly be supposed that since it is 
enumerated in the Muratorian fragment, being of the date of 
170, it must have been current and currently attributed to 
St. John some time, say twenty years, previously. This earliest 
tradition about the fourth Gospel is, however, remarkable. It 
says :—“Of the fourth Gospel, John of the number of the 
disciples [was the author]; to his fellow-disciples and bishops 
exhorting him, he said—‘ Fast with me to-day for three days, 





* Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma con- 
scripsit sedente cathedra urbis Rome, Pio episcopo fratre ejus et ideo legi 
uidem eum oportet sed publicari vero in ecclesia populo neque inter pro- 
etas completum numero neque inter Apostolos in finem temporum potest. 
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and whatever shall be revealed to every one of us, we will mutually 
relate.’ The same night it was revealed to Andrew of the Apostles, 
that, under the revision of all, John should describe all things in 
his own name.”* 

The legendary character of this statement deprives it of all 
worth as an historical evidence, beyond the fact that when it was 
originally penned, the fourth Gospel was received in the Roman 
or North African Church as John’s. That the origin of the 
Gospel was such as is here described is inconsistent with other 
traditions, and the supernatural intervention appealed to implies 
on the part of the writer a consciousness of weakness or uncer- 
tainty in the claim which he is evidently anxious to enforce. We 
are thus, however, brought to the middle of the second century 
for the first mention of John as the author of the fourth Gospel 
by any orthodox author; for we may concede the author of the 
fragment to have been such. And we are then met by the ex- 
pressive silence of Papias and Justin, and of all the Apostolic 
Fathers; so that as far as existing evidence goes, the authorship 
of John is grounded in a mere legend. 

The fragment goes on :— 

“ And therefore although different principles be taught in each of 
the Gospels, it differs nothing to the faith of believers, since by one 


ruling spirit are declared in all of them, all things concerning his 
nativity, his passion, his resurrection, his conversation with his 
disciples, and concerning his twofold advent—first, in humility de- 
spised, which is past; secondly, illustrious in royal power, which is 


to come. What wonder, therefore, if John constantly puts forth also 
in his Epistles as to each, saying concerning himself—‘ That which we 
have seen with our eyes, and heard with our ears, and our hands have 
handled, these things have we written’? For so he professes himself 
not only a beholder, but also a hearer, but also a writer of all the 
wonders of the Lord in order.’”’* 


There is still another passage in the Muratorian fragment which 





* Quarti Evangeliorum Johannes ex discipulis. Cohortantibus condisci- 

pulis et episcopis suis dixit: Conjejunate mihi hodie triduo et quod cuique 
fuerit revelatum, alterutrum nobis enarremus. Eadem nocte revelatum Andrex 
ex Apostolis, ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes suo nomine cuncta descri- 
beret. 
+ Et ideo licet varia singulis evangeliorum principia doceantur, nihil tamen 
differt, credentium fidei, cum uno ac principali spiritu declarata sint in omnibus 
omnia de nativitate, de passione, de resurrectione, de conversatione cum dis- 
cipulis suis, ac de gemino ejus adventu, primo in humilitate despectus, quod 
fuit, secundo potestate regali preclarus, quod futurum est. Quid ergo mirum, 
si Johannes tam constanter singula etiam in epistolis suis proferat dicens in 
semetipsum ; gue vidimus oculis nostris et auribus audivimus, et manus nostre 
palpaverunt, hec scripsimus, Sic enim non solum visorem, sed et auditorem, 
sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordinem profitetur. 
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deserves remark for our present purpose. It speaks of two 
Epistles of John as received in the Church, written, like the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, in his honour.* Even if these Epistles be the 
second and third which go by the name of John, it shows the 
feeling of the writer, that it would not be any dishonour to the 
Apostle that a writing should be supposititiously attributed to 
him, nor any discredit to the writing, if it were in itself good. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the authors of the great number 
of books current at one time under the names of the Apostles 
were intentionally falsifiers, or were esteemed to be falsifiers, either 
in their invention of circumstances which they narrate as history, 
or in entitling their compositions by some known and honoured 
names. M. Nicolas thinks the appellation of Presbyter, assumed 
by the writer of the second and third Epistles, may fairly suggest 
to us the author both of the first Epistle and of the Gospel, and that 
he is no other than the second John of Ephesus, or John the Pres- 
byter, who may have derived some information concerning the 
words and deeds of Jesus from John the Apostle ; but who made 
it subservient to his own theology and modified it accordingly. 
We come, however, back to this, that we. have no reliable external 
evidence to the existence of the fourth Gospel much before, if at 
all before, the middle of the second century. The internal evi- 
dence, if it may so be called, which is presented by expressions 
such as—“ This is the disciple that wrote these things,”’—“ He 
that saw it bare record,’"—leave it still uncertain whether, if they 
imply the first person, they are not written by one who is assuming 
a character ; and whether they do not refer to a third person, that 
is, to another person than the reporter or transcriber. In any 
case they cannot be taken as guaranteeing more than their im- 
mediate context, not the whole Gospel, nor all the particular 
narratives contained in it. 

II. Thus the greatest uncertainty hangs over the authorship of 
all the Gospels ; they cannot be appealed to as conveying to us evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses, and the question arises whether there is to 
be gathered from them sufficient proof for the truth of the Gospel 
history taken as a whole, or for any of it, or for what part of it. 
And here, to the English mind, the question will at once present 
itself in this shape,—Is there sufficient evidence for the miracles ? 
Then will be asked whether, if the miraculous part of the narratives 
were excepted and taken out, any consistent residuum would be 
left; whether anything which ought to be called the Christian 





* Epistola sane Jude et superscrictio [superscriptione, or superscripti, or 
superscript] Johannis duas [due] in Catholica habentur et 2 
sea ab amicis in honorem ipsius scripta. 
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religion would then remain? It will at once be admitted that a 
different kind or amount of evidence is requisite to produce a con- 
viction of any event of an unusual kind having really taken place 
from that which would suffice to satisfy us of the occurrence of a 
transaction dovetailing into ordinary history, and paralleled in our 
ordinary experience. We may waive any abstract discussion con- 
cerning the conceivableness of miracle; we need not even 
attempt a strict definition of the word ; we may omit for a while 
to distinguish between various kinds of alleged facts which may 
be comprehended under that term ; but we must, in all reasonable- 
ness, require more evidence for the occurrence of an extraordinary 
than for the occurrence of some common fact. That one should 
by exposure to inclement weather catch cold and die, would be 
believed on the mere assertion of any other disinterested person ; 
such assertion would go but little way towards the proof of a 
resuscitation after death. And when the Gospel history is in- 
quired into seriously in this country, it will be approached for the 
purpose of verification, particularly as to its miraculous part, 
according to the laws of evidence ; not, we think, with an assump- 
tion beforehand that miracle is impossible, but, on the other hand, 
without an assumption that miracles. are to be expected. 

Now, with such a prospect before ourselves, let us see how the 
Strasbourg theologians have dealt with this question of miracle. 
We shall find that they have thrown it altogether into the back- 
ground. They have, no doubt, at least some of them, when touching 
upon it, approached it under a certain 2 priori bias from their 
peculiar Christology. This Christology was of an Arian type, not 
dissimilar from the Christology of Channing, or of that which is 
known as the Gréningen School in Holland. They started from 
the assumption that a perfection is rightly attributed to Jesus, 
which entitles him to be called the God-man, or as the French 
phrase is, ! Homme-Dieu; and consequently an effluence or force 
may be supposed to belong to so excellent a nature, capable of 
producing effects which to others would be miraculous, but which 
with him might not imply an immediate operation of God Him- 
self. ‘The difference to us,” says M. Colani, “ between the 
natural and the supernatural is little else than that between the 
ordinary and the extraordinary.” He considers it easily conceiv- 
able that a perfectly holy person might have read the heart of 
Nathanael, understood at a glance the history of the woman of 
Samaria, and drawn after him by an irresistible call Levi and the 
other disciples. From such a nature he thinks healing influences 
may have proceeded, even so as to affect sick persons at a distance; 
but at the same time that such things are supposable, and even 
congruous to the person of Jesus, they yet require to be established 
by a sufficient positive evidence. Another class of effects, more 
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strictly speaking miraculous, are those said to have been pro- 
duced by the Saviour upon inanimate nature; and another 
class still, of direct interventions from above, as in the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection. ‘The first consideration here,” says 
M. Colani, “is whether such interventions were necessary, for 
if they were not necessary it is not supposable they should have 
taken place.” And he goes on,—‘‘ Among the several miracles 
which I have mentioned, there is one which seems altogether un- 
necessary—that is, the miraculous nativity ; another which seems 
indispensable, namely, the Resurrection.” ‘The former,” he says, 
“because it is not proved that the God-man could not be born 
naturally ; the latter, because that miracle was necessary to recover 
the courage of the eleven; if they had continued in their despair 
Jesus would have died in vain, and the miracle was therefore re- 
quired.” But he adds—which we will give in his own words :— 

“Partout ailleurs, il n’y a que la critique historique qui ait le 
droit de prononcer, et ici méme elle serait libre de contester la résur- 
rection si elle parvenait 4 expliquer d’une autre maniére le revirement 
subit et radical que s’est opéré chez les disciples peu de temps apres 
la mort du Maitre. Une pareille tentative de la critique n’aurait 
rien d’alarmant pour le chrétien. Car on ne saurait trop le répéter ; 
cent miracles de plus ou de moins n’ajoutent en ni retranchent un 
seul trait 4 la personne du Seigneur. II est notre Sauveur, qu’il soit 
resté ou non dans le tombeau ; ce qui |’éléve au-dessus de nous, c’est 
antre chose qu’un événement merveilleux arrivé 4 son corps, ¢’est son 
ame, c’est sa sainteté, c’est son union parfaite avec Dieu. En un mot, 
si le miracle de la résurrection a été nécessaire pour que ]’Evangile 
trouvit un écho dans l’esprit timoré des apdtres et parvint ainsi jusqu’ 
4 nous, le miracle a eu lieu. S’il n’a pas eu lieu, c’est qu’il n’était 
pas nécessaire et que la puissance spirituelle du Seigneur a suffi pour 
relever les disciples de leur consternation, et faire briller son amour a 
travers tous les siécles. Dans 1]’un et dans l’autre cas, l’ Evangile reste— 
puisque nous le possédons.”—(Revue de Théologie, vol. xi. p. 106, 
Aotit, 1855.) 

In approaching any examination of the Gospel miracles, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the difference in character and struc- 
ture of the first three and of the fourth Gospels: for each 
miracle must be examined by itself. We are perusing 
miraculous narratives in a book which has been combined out of 
pre-existing materials which are not before us, which has been 
revised and re-handled we know not how many times, in which 
we know not how much or how little may be attributed, and at 
how many removes, to the person whose name it bears ; in fact, 
in a book which cannot be attached to the person of a known 
author, of whose qualifications as a historian we might be 
capable of judging ; as to which ye neither know the last editor 
or compiler of the whole, nor the original writer of any single part. 

[Vol. LXXXII. No, CLXI.]—New Seases, Vol. XXVI.No.I. F 
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We must therefore make allowance for this uncertainty concerning 
the channel of transmission, and must also allow for the effect 
upon the history of the preconceived opinions of those through 
whose hands it has passed. Nor if we meet with a story 
occurring in more than one of the Gospels, does it follow that 
we have any increased or confirmatory evidence—it may be a 
case of one and the same tradition or report coming round 
through different channels—merely repeated echoes of a single 
voice. If we adopt even the theory of Eichhorn or Bishop 
Marsh, or any of the most conservative possible, concerning the 
composition and structure of the Synoptics as we have them, we 
find that we lose entirely everything like a personal voucher to the 
actual occurrence of any single matter of fact. On the other hand, 
itis a satisfaction to know that as we lose all personal voucher we 
are free from all necessity of imputing personal falsification, or 
even personal misunderstanding and prejudice. And there may 
have been, or must be supposed to have been, a basis of reality, 
either of fact or of thought, round which the relations as they 
have come down to us have gathered. But the case of the fourth 
Gospel is different. It is asserted for it, if it does not assert for 
itself, that it is the work of an eye-witness ; how will it bear out 
the conception of a miraculous revelation in the life of Jesus ? 

In investigating the evidence for the Gospel miracles, with 
special reference to the fourth Gospel, it must be conceded on 
the one hand that when mention is made of miracles in the mass, 
or in a general way (ii. 23, iii. 2), no material is offered for 
examination ; on the other, that if particular miracles be suffi- 
ciently established it is supposable enough others may have 
occurred though not recorded in their details. In other words, the 
investigation is necessarily limited to those cases in which 
material for it has been supplied. Now the specific miracles 
related in the fourth Gospel, excepting the resurrection of Jesus 
himself, are found to be only seven in number. 1. The turning 
water into wine, c. ii.; 2. The recovery of the nobleman’s son at 
Capernaum, c. iv.; 3. The restoration of the lame man at the 
Pool of Bethesda, c. v.; 4. The walking on the water, c. v.; 
5. The feeding five thousand with five loaves and two fishes, c. vi. ; 
6. The giving of sight to a man born blind, c. ix.; 7. The 
raising of Lazarus, ¢. xi. 

1. There is no satisfactory way of introducing the miracle at 
Cana into the frame-work of the history as given in the other 
Gospels. It is not possible to reconcile the accounts given of 
the calling of the disciples in the two first Gospels and in the 
fourth. In John, they come spontaneously to Jesus; in Matthew 
and Mark, they are summoned ; but in the Synoptics the Temp- 
tation of the forty days follows immediately upon the Baptism of 
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Jesus ; then he hears of the imprisonment of John, goes from 
Judea into Galilee, begins to preach, and then calls his disciples 
(Matt. iv.). In the fourth Gospel the sequel of events is this: 
1. John baptizing in Bethabara, i. 19-28; 2. “the next day” 
his testimony to Jesus, ver. 29-35; 3. “Again the next day” two 
disciples of John, hearing him call Jesus the Lamb of God, follow 
Jesus, ver. 35-42 ; 4. “ The day following” the call of Philip and 
Nathanael, ver. 43-51; 5. “And the third day there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee,” apparently within a week of the 
baptism of Jesus, and before John is cast into prison. 

But let us consider the account of the miracle itself at Cana of 
Galilee somewhat in detail. There are no names given of the 
parties to the feast, nor particular description of locality: the 
picture has no background to it. No reason is assigned, of ac- 
quaintance or intimacy, for the invitation of Jesus and his large 
party of disciples, nor any explanation of the presence of his 
mother; no accessories are undesignedly thrown in; all is 
blank, until a want of wine occurs. Mary is represented as 
entertaining an expectation that in some way her son would 
supply the deficiency; her interference is met with a certain 
amount of rebuke, but a direction is given by him to the servants 
to fill some large vessels with water. From the great capacity 
of these vessels this proceeding must have attracted attention 
and have occupied some time. “‘They filled them up to the brim.” 
Another direction was given by Jesus to the servants, to draw out 
and bear to the governor of the feast. What followed was 
known to the servants only; but we have not their evidence. 
Whether they really drew out wine, where they had poured in 
water, or whether, without contradicting Jesus, they produced 
wine from some other source, we have no opportunity of knowing 
—even on the supposition that the story was written by John. 
The mother indeed and the disciples of Jesus were anticipating 
something wonderful, and connected the production of the wine 
with his directions to the servants. But the rest of the company 
do not appear to have done anything of the kind. They had all 
known of the deficiency of wine, for it was talked about; they 
had all heard the words of Jesus; they had all witnessed 
the proceedings of the servants; but they expressed no 
wonder at the production of the fresh supply. On the contrary, 
the two most important persons in the assembly evidently shared 
no opinion of a miraculous intervention. The president of the 
feast compliments the bridegroom upon the excellence of the 
reserve with which he had surprised his friends: the bridegroom, 
thus publicly appealed to, says nothing of his having had no re- 
serve, or of his wine having been all alike, or of the fresh wine 
being unlike and better than his own, of which he must have been 
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as capable of judging as his friend. The servants do not come 
forward with their knowledge of the extent and description of 
the original supply, or the source of the supplemental quantity: and 
the flat issue of the whole is that “his disciples believed on him.” 
There is, of course, the greatest difficulty in conceiving a miracle of 
transubstantiation—of the substitution of one chemical aggregate 
for another without any process. It is not a difficulty at all about 
power, or omnipotence ; it is a question whether 2 + 2 can be = 5, 
The difficulty is not solved by observing that the same power which 
can make vines grow and grapes ripen can make wine without 
them ; or, as with another miracle, which can cause corn to grow 
for the supply of the daily bread of millions, can multiply a few 
loaves for the need of some thousands. This is to confound appli- 
cation with interpretation. The miracle is not to be resolved into 
a mere increment of force. Wine is an artificial product, depending 
on human manipulations. There was no human manipulation 
on this occasion: the product, therefore, on the supposition of a 
miracle, could not have been wine, but a liquid like wine; the whole 
ends in something very much like a make-believe. Now, if we add 
to these considerations the uncertainty of the date of composition 
of this book, which none put at much less than seventy years 
after the event narrated, and the uncertainty of authorship—what 
have we which can be called evidence for the event—what have 
we which can at all outweigh the enormous improbability of 
an exertion of Almighty power, for a trivial and incomplete issue 
at the best ? 

2. The miracle of the recovery of the nobleman’s son could 
only be substantiated upon the evidence of the father, which we 
do not possess; moreover it may be resolved into a coincidence, 
or into a superior knowledge on the part of Jesus. We are not 
told anything as to what the sickness was, or whether it was really 
of such kind as would usually be mortal; and on the whole, the 
facts are too obscure for judgment. 

3. The third miracle is encumbered with additional complica- 
tions; how could a writer say, “'‘There is at Jerusalem, in the 
sheep-market,” &c., long after the ruin of Jerusalem: it is the 
slip, most probably, of a person not only then distant from Jeru- 
salem, but who had never seen it at all: the absurdity about the 
angel troubling the water is so great that even the orthodox 
English commentator, Hammond, tried to rationalize it into an 
officer or beadle sent from time to time to stir up the blood, ke. 
which flowed into the pool, and which in that manner exercised 
a curative effect upon the diseased persons. In the narrative, 
however, We certainly have a veritable angel ; but what reliance can 
be placed upon the judgment or capacity of such a narrator? 
Nor again, is it morally conceivable that any infirm person would 
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have remained, or could have been suffered to remain, in one and 
the same spot for thirty-eight years ? Did the sick people live in 
the porches, or this man do so ? Who brought him his meals, and 
could not the persons who brought him his meals, have lowered 
him into the water? Some impotences are no doubt incurable 
by natural means, other chronic inabilities of limb may be re- 
moved partially or for awhile under strong excitement: but we 
are left in uncertainty as to what the case was, if there were one ; 
and there is at last no fact described with sufficient precision to 
enable us to decide, even if we accept the testimony as it stands, 
whether a real miracle were wrought or no. The lesson, however, 
to be inculcated from the story, and which in all probability sug- 
gested it, is that is “ lawful to do good on the sabbath day.” 

4. The fourth miracle is incredible for some of the same 
reasons as the first: bread is a manufacture, fish a dead animal 
matter. We cannot even represent to ourselves the occurrence 
intended to be described: that as one-half of a dead and dried fish 
was torn off it was reproduced ; or that the processes of grinding, 
kneading, leavening, baking, should be incorporated in the mul- 
tiplication of the loaves. This was & miracle currently reported 
of Jesus; but the origin of such narratives is not far to seek. 
Jesus frequently spoke of hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
of feeding the hungry and giving them bread in a spiritual sense ; 
tradition turned his figurative words into literal ones; and in the 
fourth Gospel the tradition so literalized is made to introduce 
the more mystical representation of Jesus himself being the 
bread of life. 

5. The walking on the sea is merely a repetition of a story 
previously current, met with in the first two Gospels, but intro- 
duced with a somewhat different object; in Matthew the lesson 
taught by it was that Jesus was the Son of God, with some moral 
inference concerning the power of faith. In John the prodigy is 
purposeless, unless it be to show a ubiquitous power in the person 
of Jesus ; but if such were a property of his body, it would afford 
no proof of a higher moral or spiritual nature. The account is 
vague as to the end of the miracle, and vague in the terms in 
which it is described. 

6. It may be said there is no want of definiteness in the state- 
ment of what the giving sight to a man born blind must have 
consisted in. ‘There must have been supplied an organ and a 
nerve. Now let us compare this miracle and the evidence for it 
with the cure of a blind man said to have been wrought by Ves- 
pasian at Alexandria. During his stay in that city, after the death 
of Vitellius, a blind man commonly known there implored him, 
in obedience, as he said, to a suggestion of the god Serapis, to 
anoint his eye-balls with spittle for the recovery of his sight. 
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Vespasian, at first unwilling, at length undertook the task in the 
sight of a great multitude of persons, when instantly sight was 
restored to the blind man. Tacitus asserts that this cure and 
another of a man’s hand continued to be recounted by those who 
had witnessed them long after the Emperor’s death, when they 
could derive no advantage from flattering him. Vespasian, how- 
ever, had ordered the physicians to examine the blind man pre- 
vious to his making the attempt, who reported that the power of 
sight was not altogether extinct. This evidence, resting upon 
an author of such good reputation, is very considerable. It need 
scarcely be said that it is not conclusive to the reality of any 
miracle. Augustine felt considerable difficulty upon it, but was 
inclined to refer the cure to the intervention of the Devil. If he 
had not been able to fall back upon Satanic agency he would 
probably not have given credence to the event. But we see there 
is reasonable room for supposing some collusion in the case, 
for the purpose of flattering the new Emperor as a favourite of 
the god Serapis, or of imposing on his superstition with respect 
to that deity. And the management which imposed on Vespasian 
may well have imposed on those who afterwards testified to the 
miraculous cure. The contrivers of the scene would keep their 
own counsel, at least long enough for the story to acquire 
momentum. A disbelief or doubt of the performance of any 
miracle on this occasion, does not involve any discredit upon 
Tacitus, nor any imputation of bad faith to the reporters whom 
he mentions. And, after all, we have no medical or surgical state- 
ment of the case. It is impossible to render a verdict of miracle 
or no miracle, unless we have a case stated, not in the technical 
terms, but with substantially the same precision as would be 
expected in a medical report. It would be ridiculous to say of 
one patient he had something the matter with his eyes, and some- 
thing was done to them, and he was afterwards able to see; or of 
another, he was sick of some complaint, and some medicine was 
administered to him, and he subsequently became well. These 
accounts of miracles go no farther than that. 

But if we compare the evidence in these two cases, the evi- 
dence of Tacitus must be admitted to be superior to that of the 
author of the fourth Gospel. Tacitus is a well-known person, of 
great credit, writing deliberately as a historian, and in this par- 
ticular instance endeavouring to hold the balance conscientiously 
between a hasty credulity and a hasty scepticism. The author of 
the fourth Gospel is in reality anonymous; not writing purely 
with the intention of recording events as they occur, but selecting 
those which suit his purpose. Then Tacitus wrote as a contem- 
porary—the author of the fourth Gospel not for seventy or a 
hundred years after the alleged events. The claim, however, in 
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this case, it will be said, is definite enough, an actual giving of 
sight to one born blind. As to which we observe, as in the case of 
other Biblical miracles, the narrator is altogether unconscious of 
what his narrative, if true, would involve: for it would involve not 
only the creating an organ of sight, the giving a faculty of sight, but 
also bestowing the results of experience of sight and an education of 
the faculty of sight. The gist of such a miracle as is supposed 
would really lie, not in an operation on the material part of the man, 
but on his mind. The narrator seemstothink there would be nothing 
required but to give a man blind from his birth a pair of eyes, 
and that he would at once have ideas of colour, form, space, &c. ; 
could adjust himself to distances, and walk about, and talk to 
persons as if he had had eyes all his life. The introduction of 
‘blind from his birth’— which has a look almost as if it was intended 
to cap the miracle of Vespasian—overshoots the mark even of 
miracle. Meanwhile the symbolism of the story is obvious. 

7. With respect to the resuscitation of Lazarus, we will not dwell 
on certain incompletenesses in the story. We are not told what his 
sickness was ; but undoubtedly, according to the story, it was a veri 
table death. According to the usual definition of death, the soul of 
the man had departed from his body, which must have been far ad- 
vanced in decomposition. It might be asked, whatever be the theory 
of the conjunction of soul and body previous to birth, whether a con- 
junction of soul and body under such circumstances is conceivable ? 
Are we to suppose, as part of the miracle, that all the tissues of the 
corpse were restored to their living and healthy condition, in 
order to the readmission of the animating soul —when they 
could not be living and healthy without it ? But without dwelling 
on any physiological difficulties in conceiving the miracle—or re- 
peating observations concerning the absence of real contemporary 
testimony which apply to all the miracles related in the fourth 
Gospel—there are striking moral impossibilities in this particular 
narrative. 1. The Saviour is not represented in any truly ele- 
vated character in suffering his friend to die in order to show 
forth the glory of God in his resuscitation. This objection is 
felt by the narrator, when he puts it in the mouth of the Jews, 
but does not answer it. 2. The exhibition of feeling so often dwelt 
upon as characteristic of the Lord’s humanity is inconsistent with 
the supposition of his having in his own hands the thread of the 
events all along—with his deliberately suffering his friend to die 
in order that he might bring him to life again. 3. The address 
to the Father, I knew that thou hearest me always, &c. are evi- 
dently words put by the narrator into the mouth of Jesus; for 
nothing could be so frigid as to say, in the very ears of the people, 
But because of the people which stand by I said it. 4. It is impro- 
bable, in the highest degree, that if any such event took place, 
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there should not be the slightest trace of it in the Synoptics. If 
the first Gospel has any pretension of being traceable to Matthew, 
or the second to Peter, or if the compiler of the third “ had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first,” it is marvellous 
there should be no mention in any one of them of a transaction 
which must have been witnessed, if it took place, by Matthew 
and Peter, and have formed part of the popular tradition. 5. And 
this would be the more surprising, because the final catastrophe, 
according to the fourth Gospel, was so closely connected with 
this great miracle (John xi. 47, 53, 57). 6. The silence respect- 
ing Lazarus afterwards, except that he sat at meat at the supper 
in Bethany (xii. 2), is also to be noticed. Would he not have 
been found at the foot of the Cross? Would he have left the 
last offices to be performed by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicode- 
mus, showing less courage than they ? Would he not have been 
with the women and the two Apostles at the tomb onthe morning of 
the first day of the week ? Would he not have been with the eleven 
when the doors were shut, or openly on the day of Pentecost ? 
Many, however, of the reasons which are conclusive against the real 
miracle are equally conclusive against a false or collusive one. On 
neither supposition can Lazarus and the scene at Bethany be 
made to fit into the real history. The narrator, however, has a 
purpose, namely, to define the nature of the huinan resurrection ; 
as the Gospel insists throughout upon a true incarnation, and holds 
fast to the Jewish expectation of a corporeal resuscitation. And 
as in the case of other miracles attributed to Jesus, there may 
have been a basis for this legend in such words as these, J am 
the resurrection and the life. 

We cannot now enter upon a detailed examination of the 
evidence for the corporeal resurrection of Jesus himself; which 
has at least an appearance of greater weight than belongs to any 
other miraculous narrative in the Gospel history, and which, 
rightly or wrongly, is made the test of what is called the truth of 
the Christian religion. It has, however, been observed, and with 
a conservative purpose in prospect of approaching criticisms, that 
St. Paul treated the resurrection of the Lord, whatever concep- 
tion he might have of it, as a prerogative instance—Christ the 
Jirst fruits, afterward they that are Christ's. And even if the 
evidence for the material fact of the bodily resuscitation were 
insufficient, there yet might be sufficient moral evidence whereon 
to support a belief of the continued life of the Lord Jesus, and 
that his true followers, partakers of the like spirit, should be par- 
takers of the same eternal or celestial life. It is obvious, from 
what has been already said on the subject of the Canon, that we 
have not four or five independent witnesses to the phenomenon 
of a resuscitated body. Considering the doubt which attaches to 
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the authorship of the fourth Gospel, it is not by any means clear 
that we have even one. We cannot assert the Apostles to have 
undergone suffering and martyrdom in support of their testimony 
to such a matter of fact as witnessed by themselves; nor ought 
we to assume that persons will not courageously and joyously 
suffer death in attestation of belief insufficiently founded in fact. 
This much, however, may be remarked, that the weightiest evi- 
dence to the resurrection is that of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 3—8, “I 
delivered unto you that which I also received” —6 kat wapéapov 
—I handed on a statement which rests not on my own authority, 
but which was handed down to me.—This tradition is the earliest 
we have, and varies considerably from those which are embodied in 
the Gospel accounts. The appearances, however, are all putin the 
same category with that to Paul himself. Atleast there is nothing 
to distinguish the appearances to Peter and James, from that to 
Paul on the road to Damascus: and there are no particulars given. 
Possibly the appearance to Peter may correspond with his finding 
the sepulchre empty when he ran thither with John, Luke xxiv. 12; 
John xx. 3,6. The appearances to the Apostles may correspond 
with those narrated Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19, 26; butit is very 
strange that no trace of Jesus being seen “‘ of above five hundred 
brethren at once” should be met with elsewhere: it can hardly 
be supposed the disciples could have amounted to so great a 
number; for we read in Acts i. 15, thatattheelection of Matthias the 
number of the names together was about one hundred and twenty. 
Moreover, the weight of the Apostle’s testimony is considerably 
weakened by the argumentation with which it is followed, show- 
ing a great incoherence in his thoughts upon the whole subject. 

This argumentation, on which the Apostle appears greatly to 
rely, is analysed as follows by M. Schérer, as it strikes us, in a very 
masterly manner. Doubts had arisen in the Corinthian Church 
relative to the resurrection of the dead. What are the reasonings 
of the Apostle Paul on the subject? The first argument is, 
since Christ is risen, the dead will rise at the last day ; for if there 
were no resurrection of the dead Christ would not be risen. 
As if God could not raise one man without raising all others ; 
and as if Christ, by virtue of his higher nature, might not 
enjoy a singular privilege. It might as well be said that because 
Enoch or Elijah were translated into heaven all men must be 
translated in like manner. The Apostle then urges: On the 
supposition that Christ is not risen, our preaching is vain ; the 
faith of the Christian is vain; ye are yet in your sins.—Here the 
death of Christ which has so large a place in other epistles, and 
in modern evangelical Christianity is laid as the foundation of 
the Gospel, is altogether left out of sight. The resurrection is 
at most one of the belongings to the person and work of the 
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Redeemer ; and at all events a great deal must be supplied in 
order to make the reasoning of the Apostle amount to this— 
we could not be sure of the efficacy of Christ’s death to take 
away sin unless we had the voucher of the resurrection. St. Paul 
then adds, if Christ be not raised, we are found false witnesses ; 
but without distinguishing between the falsity of error and the 
moral falsity of wilful misrepresentation. The Apostles, in this 
supposed case, would be asserting what was not borne out by the 
fact ; they would not be intentionally stating what they knew to be 
untrue; and, however unlikely that they would wilfully bear false 
witness, itis supposable they might have hastily taken up a belief. 
Again, it does not appear why, if the dead are not raised those 
who are fallen asleep in Christ are perished; or why, if there 
were no resurrection, Christians should be of all men most miser- 
able. Even if there were no future life, a Paul would not feel 
that he had no advantage in “ fighting with beasts,” rather than 
in mere eating and drinking. When, again, it is repeated that 
Christ is the firstfruits of the dead, it is a recurrence to the 
original assertion in another form, but no argument; and the 
contrast between Christ and Adam illustrates the conclusion, but 
supplies no premiss. Whatever, also, the exact meaning of 
“baptism for the dead,” the argument, if such it can be called, 
amounts only to this—that those who adopted that practice did 
so in the expectation of a resurrection of the dead, which may 
prove their expectation, but is not identical with a proof of the 
fact. Passing over the solution which the Apostle offers of the 
objections to a corporeal resurrection, and his doctrine concerning 
the animal and spiritual bodies, we come to his parallel between 
Adam and Christ—as the first man earthy, and the second man 
the Lord from heaven. Here is involved the assumption of that 
which is to be proved, so far as concerns the nature of resurrec- 
tion in the person of Christ: and the parallel does not hold 
between the following of a carnal man (Adam) by a spiritual man 
(Christ), being two different individuals, and the predominance of 
a spiritual nature over the carnal in one and the same individual. 
(Revue de Théologie, vol. xi. p. 139.) 

M. Colani, as we have seen, would put it in this way: If the 
resurrection of Jesus was needed for the confirmation of the 
faith of his disciples, it must have taken place. No doubt, the 
preaching of resurrection and a future life throughout the world 
must have had a sufficient cause. But the question is, whether 
a belief in the continued life of their Lord may not have been such 
sufficient cause, without the fact of a corporeal resurrection? 
Faith in a future life, connected with expectations of bodily re- 
suscitation of varying degrees of grossness, already existed among 
the Pharisees. St. Paul availed himself of it. Of the hope and 
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resurrection of the dead, I am calledin question (Acts xxiii. 6, xxiv. 
15, 21). Paley says, in reference to this subject, “He only 
discovers who proves.” Yet things may be far from being proved 
as matter of evidence which may be sufticiently established on 
moral grounds as matter of faith, to become a basis of religious 
teaching. The disciples, morally certain of the life of their de- 
parted Master, may naturally, from their Jewish education, have 
been incapable of conceiving it without the adjunct of a bodily 
resuscitation. To those who are not confined within the Jewish 
circle of thought, if a corporeal resurrection could be proved, it 
would be valuable only as a proof of continued life. Thus the 
real danger to Christianity lies, not in doubting the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence to a material phenomenon, but in laying 
too great stress upon it—so that a failure in the proof of the 
material event would seem to leave the faith in immortal life 
without support, by reason of their having been incautiously 
blended together. But we may surely add this consideration— 
however the evidence of the resurrection of Lazarus, or of Jesus 
himself, may be deficient, as material events, the expectation of 
a future life cannot thereby be reduced below what it was among 
the Jewish people previously ; on the contrary, it is greatly con- 
firmed to our moral convictions by the manifestation of such a life as 
that of Jesus, which we cannot suppose to be extinguished. And it 
commands assent more readily when relieved of the accidents which 
Judaism considered essential to it, which the Greek mind, indepen- 
dently occupied with the same great question, felt to be unessen- 
tial, and of which St. Paul was anxious to disembarrass it. 

III. For a school which has broken with the traditional theology 
so far as we have described, which is meanwhile so anxious to 
retain its hold upon antecedent Christianity, whichsets so high— 
as at least some of its members do—the nature and person of 
Jesus Christ, the publication of such a work as that of M. Renan’s 
Vie de Jésus must have occasioned a great strain and trial. The 
Strasbourg theologians have seen reason to conclude that we haveno 
direct evidence to the facts related in the Gospels—subject, indeed, 
to some uncertainty as to the authorship of the fourth Gospel 
being rightly attributable, in whole or in part, to the Apostle 
John. Next we have observed that they have thrown into the 
background the whole question of miracle, — not, it must be 
noticed, of the supernatural. Without entangling themselves 
in abstract discussions concerning the possibility of miracle, they 
tend to deny the existence of sufficient evidence for the miracles 
narrated in the Gospels taken severally, and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the value of a miracle in any case in which there may seem 
to be a predominant evidence of the fact. Nevertheless, they have 
desired to retain a conception of Jesus, as of a divine person, 
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according to some modification of the Arian hypothesis, or, short 
of that, at least of his entire human perfection and sinlessness. Now, 
we must say these divines have maintained their position in the face 
of the publication of the Vie de Jésus with great courage and cun- 
sistency—and it certainly does appear to us that such persons as 
M. Colani, M. Réville, and M. A. Coquerel, junior, have a dis- 
tinct standing ground from M. Rénan’s. With the Strasbourg 
divines, we recoil from M. Renan’s hypothesis in regard to a 
fictitious resuscitation of Lazarus ; with M. Colani, we are inclined 
to consider certain Juduical conceptions of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and Apocalyptic expectations attributed in the Gospels 
to Jesus himself, as belonging to the prejudices of disciples, 
and to their misunderstandings of his words and meaning. We 
think they were incapable of following his insight into the mission 
of which he was conscious ; that they have distorted his sayings, 
and rendered them in various places inconsistent with each other, 
and unworthy of him who uttered them. But in disallowing in- 
ferences derogatory to the character of Jesus as not justified, when 
we bear in mind the fragmentary form and Judaical origin of the 
first three Gospels, and the speculative character of the fourth, 
it must, we think, be acknowledged that the data are also absent on 
which could be established a doctrine of his perfect knowledge, 
or of his absolute sinlessness. Yet there are here two important 
remarks to be made. In speaking of the Father Jesus says, “ my 
Father,” and “ your Father,” but not “ Our Father ;” he teaches 
his disciples to use the words “ Our Father,” but he never com- 
prehends himself with them in that address. This peculiarity 
emerges consistently, though indirectly, without pretension and 
in an undesigned manner. The uniformity of the Christian tra- 
dition, or the unison of the Christian sentiment, obliges us to 
think that the immediate and original followers of Jesus must 
have conceived of him as above the level of ordinary humanity, 
as a Son above other sons of God. It is rendered probable that 
this impression of his disciples was in part founded upon his own 
words and expressions, and we may infer that a consciousness of 
this difference existed in himself. It is, however, very far from 
this opinion or admission to a Trinitarian or even Arian hypo- 
thesis. It is still consistent with the supposition that his 
humanity was of the same original as the humanity of other 
men; that the divine reason which dwelt in him was the same 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Nor, 
if we put aside the merely legendary commencements of the first 
and third Gospels, is there authority for supposing this peculiar 
consciousness of his Sonship to have been present to him before 
his entering on his ministry? The history of his baptism, with 
its legendary accompaniments, symbolize to us his entry upon that 
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higher life in which he afterwards moved, appearing to those about 
him as among them, though not of them: it was to him, as it has 
sometimes been called, another or a heavenly birth. Nor is there 
evidence for saying that no moral frailty can have attached to his 
earlier years, even though he rose above all such when once 
possessed with his higher mission. And this passing from a lower 
to a higher moral stage is likewise symbolized in the story of the 
Temptation, after which he presents to those about him no moral 
weakness, hesitation, or struggle. Dr. Réville, in his excellent 
Manual, observes :— 


“It is extremely remarkable that never, in all that is reported to us 
of Jesus, do we find any trace of a sense of guilt, nor hear a single 
accent of repentance or regret, while sorrow for sin is so frequently 
expressed by his chief disciples, especially the Apostle Paul. He must 
then anteriorly have reached that degree of moral and religious per- 
fection in which consciousness of sin had disappeared in that of intimate 
and unbroken communion with God. Ignorant of his life prior to his 
appearance on the scene of history, we cannot indicate the successive 
phases of his personal development. This side of the person of Christ 
is most mysterious. Whether or not we succeed in giving ourselves 
an account of it, we may still rejoice with the Church, that in the Christ 
as known to us the moral ideal has shone upon earth, and that un- 
qualified love of God and man is not only the first command, but a 
living reality in Jesus Christ.”—pp. 224, 225. 


It is asked, however—and frequently, we do not doubt, in per- 
fect sincerity—whether any Christian communion could hold 
together and be organized as a religious society while recognising 
so small a residue of what has usually been considered Christian 
belief of fact and doctrine ? And a certain want of development 
of Church life in Unitarian congregations is sometimes appealed 
to, as showing the inaptitude of a critical or negative Christianity 
for supplying the basis of a Church. Eminent persons among Uni- 
tarians have admitted, to a certain extent, this defect of life which 
has been imputed to them, and have set themselves to remedy it. 
These deficiencies, however, may in this country be attributed in 
great degree to the misfortune of a sectarian origin and of a dis- 
senting position ; to a consequent dogmatism in negation, and an 
overestimate of the importance of a particular controversy. The 
old Socinianism, the English Arianism, and Unitarianism were 
founded on a too narrow Scriptural basis. The controversy would 
dry up of itself if it were once acknowledged that the New Testa- 
ment writings are a record of what certain men have thought to 
be the truth, and not a revelation of absolute truth itself. When 
once, for instance, the first chapter of the fourth Gospel can no 
longer be appealed to as an infallible utterance of the Divine 
Spirit; when it is known not even to be traceable with any cer- 
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tainty to the authorship of an Apostle; to represent a phase of 
opinion, or a method of conciliating the Christian sentiment con- 
cerning the person of Jesus with Alexandrian theories, or to be 
a polemic against a Gnostic docetism; Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians will no longer be able to fight over its meaning as decisive 
of their own controversy. The principal loss will be felt indeed to 
fall on the orthodox or Trinitarian side. But if this modified 
estimate of the value of the New Testament as primitive Christian 
writings, and no more, should once extend itself, it would of 
course be applied to the substance of the Creeds, which then 
become merely venerable monuments of Christian opinion. And 
if such modification came to be general among Christians, or wher- 
ever it should be general, there would be no difficulty in sustaining 
Christian association. Small sects are obliged to gather their 
congregations from various distances. Their organization 
must, in consequence, be very incomplete for all purposes of 
religious works—of ministrations to the sick or needy, and of 
teaching the young. But there is no difficulty in such organiza- 
tion being perfected whenever a congregation is locally strong— 
whatever its form of doctrine, or, as we should prefer to call it, of 
opinion. The doctrine or opinion which is sufficient for the indi- 
viduals would be found sufficient for the aggregate; and there 
would gather round their worship the sentiment which in all cases 
belongs rather to a sense of brotherhood and present fellowship 
than to unity of creed. 

It must be acknowledged, says M. Pécaut, that for promoting 
all public manifestations of the religious sentiment, the super- 
natural theory of religion appears to present a great advantage. 
The appeal to the miraculous as a lever of religious action is 
efficacious according to the different degrees in which it enters 
into different religious systems. So it must be confessed to be 
more powerful agent in Ultramontanism than in moderate 
Catholicism, in Catholicism than in orthodox Protestantism, in 
orthodox than in liberal Protestantism. The effect of the appeal 
to the miraculous may be seen in the influence of the priest in 
his confessional, or in the excitement of the Methodist camp- 
meeting. A purer theistic system will appeal less to the imagi- 
nation, less to the selfish feelings; but M. Pécaut thinks that 
as Protestant conversions among the heathen are more per- 
manent in their effect than the sudden conversions en masse 
operated by the Catholic Church, so Christian theism—relieving 
itself not only of the miracles of Transubstantiation and the 
Sacraments, but also of the miracle of an infallible Bible, not only 
of the legends of the medieval Church, but of the Scriptural 
legends also—will in the end accomplish greater triumphs than 
the religions which have preceded it. Public worship will find its 
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place. Association is necessary to the full development of 
humanity—it is natural to man, as a religious as well as a mere 
social being: it is especially essential to Christianity, in any 
sense of the word, that its professors should be associated and 
manifest their association ; and they will not the less be a brother- 
hood because their elder brother and great forerunner had no 
power of interrupting the physical order of the universe. Meanwhile, 
accustomed liturgical forms may hold their place provisionally ; 
the great Protestant institution of the pulpit can easily adapt 
itself to be the instrument of a second Reformation. The preach- 
ing of a Robertson or a Colani, a Schwartz or a Réville, can 
awaken devotion and charity without appealing to a vulgar love 
of the marvellous. Such men can extract a sweet kernel from the 
Christian legends, without feeding their people with the husks. 
and can teach them to prove all things, even in the Bible, and to 
hold fast that only which is good. Exow ayaOou rpamefirat. 
Liturgies will by degrees be modified, and in the meantime adapt 
themselves to the understandings of those who use them. While 
the school, the lecture-room, and the pulpit, shall be doing their 
work, congregations will take no offence in the religious cere- 
mony of Christian initiation, at the symbol of a Noah's ark 
floating over the waves of a troublesome world, nor on their mar- 
riagesat an Adam andEve as a rude picture of monogamous union. 

But do not certain institutions stand in the way of this second 
Reformation? Is not our own Established Church a hindrance 
to its development? About as much as the Roman Empire was 
an obstacle to the propagation of Christianity at the first. The 
Empire thought Christianity was its enemy: as to the Empire in 
many of its characters, it was. The Empire thought the new 
religion would endeavour its overthrow by conspiracy and re- 
bellion. Even virtuous and patriotic men conceived there must 
be something anti-social, inhuman, and atheistical in Christianity. 
They set themselves to crush it. Howdid the new religion meet the 
warfare? Did it promote disturbance and revolution? Byno means. 
The Gospel subdued the Empire by occupying and transforming it, 
invading its camps and market-places, its courts and palaces, pene- 
trating it through and through till it was made its own. The 
dominant parties in the Church of England expected perhaps, or 
hoped at one time, the critical theologians in this country to make 
an attack upon the ecclesiastical institutions as such. Domineer- 
ing hierarchs and creophagous priests, sleek pietists and narrow- 
minded bibliolaters, could not imagine the fallibility of Scripture 
to be shown, the untenableness of the dogma to be more than 
hinted, the worthlessness of so-called Catholic tradition to be 
exhibited, hierurgic claims to be derided, prophecy and miracle to 
be denied or explained away, the Gospel history itself to be 
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sublimed into an ideal ;—they could not readily imagine these 
things without apprehending a design to alienate the tithes, to 
expel the bishops ignominiously from the House of Lords, and 
to pull down the parish churches for the mending of the turnpike 
roads. Whether the new wine shall ultimately burst the old 
bottles, we cannot tell. It is now rapidly filtering into them ; 
but for the present the material interests of the Established 
Church are not at stake. And, in all seriousness, far more im- 
portant than any disputes between Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians, Churchmen and Congregationalists, friends of an Esta- 
blishment and Liberation Society men, is a question which must 
cross-cut all these old divisions: Is the Bible, and the Bible only, 
according to a famous dictum, the religion of Protestants? And 
if it be so, what is its meaning and what is its worth? 


Art. 1V.—Mr. Lewes’ ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle: A Chapter in the History of Science. By GeorcE 
Henry Lewrs. London. 1864. 


HERE are several Histories of Philosophy, but a History of 
Science has yet to be written. Mr. Lewes, after many 
years of preparation, has undertaken this important task, and 
now furnishes us with the first instalment of it, in the shape of 
a monograph on Aristotle. The title-page of the volume suffi- 
ciently defines its object. It does not pretend to be a systematic 
exposition of the whole body of the Peripatetic Philosophy, but 
of those parts only which belong to science properly and distinc- 
tively so called. Rightly judging that the first thing to do was 
carefully to ascertain the facts, Mr. Lewes founds his labours 
upon an analysis of Aristotle's physical and physiological trea- 
tises. He has added an illustrative and critical commentary, 
which is occasionally disengaged from the text and written as an 
independent chapter, and he has prefixed to the whole a short 
biography and six chapters of Prolegomena, designed as a general 
introduction to the study of ancient science. This is, in few 
words, what Mr. Lewes has done, and it would not be easy to 
speak too highly of the manner in which he has done it. The 
task which he set himself is one of extreme difficulty, requiring 
special qualifications of no ordinary kind. Mr. Lewes’ reputation 
as a writer on philosophy is not now to make ; we need not, there- 
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fore, enlarge on his scholarship, historical knowledge, and scien- 
tific culture—requisites which every one knows him to possess, 
But there is a question which will occur at once to those who 
have read anything of the Aristotelian Physics. Is this a readable 
book, or is it only a valuable and instructive essay? The answer 
must be taken, as Aristotle would say, “according to the subject 
matter.” If, to borrow a favourite illustration of the Greek 
schools, he is the best shoemaker who out of the leather given 
him will make the best possible pair of shoes, then Mr. Lewes 
deserves to be regarded as a very first-rate workman indeed. For the 
material with which Aristotle supplies him is tough and inflexible 
to the last degree, He has not fashioned it into a book having the 
same kind of charm as attaches to his Life of Goethe, nor was 
it possible to do so; but he has made out of it a volume which 
is eminently well-written and skilfully thrown together; one which 
no person of cultivation can read without pleasure, and which no 
scholar can put down without admiration at the manner in which 
the natural difficulties of the subject have been overcome. 

This essay, inscribed with the name of Aristotle, is to be ac- 
cepted as part of a projected work on the origin and development 
of science. All who care that the most important chapter of 
history should be properly written will earnestly hope that Mr. 
Lewes may be enabled to carry out his undertaking, although 
many will regret that he dig not prefer to select the larger theme 
—a History of the Sciences, instead of a History of Science. A 
good book on this subject is much needed. At present, Dr. 
Whewell's “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” is the only one 
readily accessible to the English student. Whatever may be its 
value, it is a work which a large class of readers are obliged to 
consult under continual protest against its author's philosophical 
views. The title itself is unfortunate in more ways than one, 
implying a distinction which does not exist, and holding out a 
hope which is not fulfilled. All Science is both inductive and 
deductive. Even granting that it is permissible to single out 
certain branches of knowledge in which a special importance is 
claimed for the inductive process, and to call them ‘“ Inductive 
Sciences,” consistency requires that the entire range of subjects 
so distinguished should be included. Dr. Whewell does not do 
this, and his book has accordingly helped, and that not slightly, 
to narrow the meaning of a distinction itself both narrow and 
obsolete. With regard to the actual execution, it concerns our 
present purpose to observe that the earlier chapters of Dr. Whe- 
well’s History are the least satisfactory parts of it; the account 
of the Greek School of Science is exceedingly incomplete,* and 





* Notwithstanding which, Mr. Maurice’s account of Aristotle’s Physics 
(Vol. LXXXII, No, CLXI.] New Sznus, Vol. XXVI. No.1. G 
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the sketch of the Medieval School still more so, having appa- 
rently the disadvantage of not being founded on an original 
acquaintance with the scholastic writings. Itis time that a more 
philosophical and exhaustive textbook was put into the hands of 
English students. Part, and only part of the ground which such 
a history would cover is included in Mr. Lewes’ projected work. 
He does not propose to follow the stream of science in the wider 
and fuller portions of its course; he prefers to trace it to its 
springs,—to show how it emerges from the barren heights of 
common knowledge, and by what tributaries it is fed up to the 
point at which it first descends into the plain and becomes of direct 
use to man. There cannot be two opinions about the interest 
and value of such an exposition when entrusted to able hands. 
There are numbers of people, especially in this country, who have 
a vague belief that science was created somewhere about the time 
of Bacon, just as there are many who sincerely think that true 
religion made its first appearance in Europe in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. They have not seized the idea of evolution; 
they have no conception of the relations of the Past to the 
Present ; the knowledge they possess, deprived of its historical 
support, is often purposeless and fragmentary, and their judgment 
on ancient systems of philosophy onesided and unjust. Beyond 
our own seas this essentially insular belief has not, it is true, 
many advocates. Those continental writers who fail to recognise 
the doctrine of growth generally prefer to seek in antiquity a 
means of depreciating the labours of modern times. Frenchmen, 
especially, so often uncritical in their admiration, seem to think 
that a great man must be equally great in everything. They 
bow down before an established authority, and give him credit, 
not only for what he actually says, but for whatever their own 
ingenuity can extract from his words. The course of science is 
regarded by them, not as an organic whole, but as a series of 
epochs illuminated by the independent discoveries of individual 
genius. Each of these suppositions disunites the knowledge of 
to-day and the knowledge of remote times, and on neither can any 
history of science worth writing be written. 

We learn from the introductory chapters of his present volume 
the theory which Mr. Lewes adopts as that on which his own His- 
tory is to be founded. He conceives Evolution as the law regula- 
ting our life, and the growth of our knowledge as a part of it. To 
single out for admiration one point in the series of events is to rob 
both that which precedes and that which follows of its significance. 


“Science isa growth. The future must issue from seeds sown in the 





contained in his history of “Ancient Philosophy,” is a mere transcript, 
without note or comment, of Dr, Whewell’s remarks on the subject. 
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past. The bare and herbless granite must first be covered with mosses 
and lichens, if from their decay is to be formed the nidus of a higher 
life. No magnificent vegetation springs up at once; it emerges gra- 
dually from the accumulated stores of former epochs. From the small 
beginnings and successive growths of knowledge there emerges a more 
comprehensive and more complex Science. The advance is not simply 
one of addition, but of new development—a development rendered pos- 
sible by the addition; just as the addition of a new tissue raises the 
organism to a higher possibility of functional power. The truth sought 
in one age as a goal becomes a starting-point to the age which follows ; 
the discovery which was the passionate aim of one man, and conferred 
ou him lasting glory, becomes to his successors a mere instrument of 
new research.”—pp. 47, 48. 

With this principle to guide us, we are prepared to mount the 
stream of Time and trace our knowledge to its source. Where 
and of what parents was Science born? This is a question which 
can scarcely be answered by direct historical testimony; the 
answer will obviously depend in great measure on the extent of 
meaning assigned to the word “science.” If that word is held 
to include such common knowledge of the course of events as 
constitutes man’s first experiences, the growth of science must 
have been coeval with the earliest inhabitation of the globe. But 
if “accuracy” be part of the definition, if Science necessarily 
demands an exact appreciation of quantities of time, space, and 
force, then the dawn of science must have been a late event in the 
history of our race, and one of which no trace is presented by the 
earlier civilizations. In Mr. Lewes’ view the birth of Science 
must be referred “to that comparatively recent period when the 
mind—rejecting the primitive tendency to seek in supernatural 
agencies for an explanation of all external phenomena—endea- 
voured by a systematic investigation of the phenomena themselwes 
to discover their invariable order and connexton.”—p. 26. It 
thus grew out of that habit of mind which led men to investigate 
solely with the view of ascertaining relations between events,— 
in other words, it was contemporaneous with the rise of the Ob- 
jective Method. And, inasmuch as this Method, in the very 
simplest cases to which it can be applied, requires both a know- 
ledge of mathematics and the use of instruments of measurement 
and calculation; and as there is evidence that the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, or Hindoos did not possess any such instru- 
nents, they cannot be supposed to have inaugurated the era of 
Science. It is to the Italian Greeks that we owe the introduction 
of that Method which has since been so fruitful. The Pytha- 
gorean school were the first who consciously applied themselves 
to observation—the first to adopt experiment as an instrument of 
discovery, and to give mathematics to the world. Their researches 
on the vibrations of bodies are the earliest investigations in 
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Physics which have come down to us. Above all, we are indebted 
to the Greeks for the systematic use of a free and independent 
mode of inquiry, for the introduction of the Negative Method, and 
for the scientific use of doubt. 

Granting the accuracy of this view, and it is not likely to be 
successfully questioned, we can easily account for the shape in 
which the first instalment of Mr. Lewes’ History comes to us. 
Aristotle is not only the representative of the Greek mind, but 
the storehouse of Greek learning. He embraces the whole field 
of ancient science. And although our knowledge of his life and 
doctrine is very far from complete, we are better acquainted with 
him than with any great leader of Hellenic thought. Pythagoras 
has descended to us as the mere outline of a gigantic form ; the 
philosophy of Plato is inextricably interwoven with the Socratic 
teaching ; but the system which was delivered in the walks of 
the Lyceum may still be recognised, after the lapse of twenty 
centuries, in something of its individuality and completeness, 
As a matter of fact, however, this system is rarely studied as a 
whole. To judge merely from the frequency with which Aristotle 
is quoted he might be one of the best known of writers. There 
is probably no great classic with whose works even well-read men 
are really so unfamiliar. It is true that his historical, critical, 
and ethical treatises still hold a place in English teaching, and are 
studied with a good deal of desultory diligence ; but of the whole 
scheme of which these are but detached parts, a scheme which 
has exercised boundless influence on the thought and even on the 
politics of Europe, the majority of our scholars know scarcely 
more than they do of the system of Confucius. If it is worth 
while to read Aristotle at all, it is worth while to understand him. 
In order to understand him, it is necessary to supplement his 
Logic and Metaphysics by his Scientific works. This is not done 
among us, and has not been done for centuries. The Ethics are 
put into the hands of Englishmen to aid them in forming principles 
which shall last them their lives. The Organon is still the text- 
book of formal logic. Historians turn to the Politics, and Critics 
to the Poetics as frequently as ever. On this subject Aristotle is 
still a canonical authority. Indeed, his reputation is rather out- 
growing itself. He is fast relapsing into a state not unlike that 
which formed his own ideal of happiness—a state rousing no 
animosities, provoking little criticism, not devoid of that measure 
of external good which is implied in being edited by German Pro- 
fessors—essentially dignified, but neutral and lifeless. 

The fate of his Physical treatises is, and has been, very 
different. On their first introduction into Europe, in the thirteenth 
century, they were formally condemned on three several occasions. 
The reason of this animosity it is not now easy to ascertain ; it 18 
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probable that they were assumed to contain matter opposed to 
Catholic teaching. However that may be, it is tolerably certain 
that neither the members of the Council who first prohibited 
them, nor the Papal Legate who confirmed their verdict, nor the 
Pope who ratified it, had ever read the works they condemned. 
Mistaken suspicion was succeeded in the next generation by 
admiration equally mistaken, and from the middle of the thir- 
teenth century to the beginning of the sixteenth the Science of 
Aristotle was the Science of Europe. The authority of the 
master then fell with the ecclesiastical supremacy with which he 
had been so long associated. The reformers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury hated Aristotle as the ally of the Romanists: the Physicists 
of the succeeding century despised him as the idol of the school- 
men. The feeling of the times is expressed in Bacon's strong 
remark that Aristotle is the worst of sophists, and its imperfect 
knowledge of his scientific writings in the criticism which has 
been so often since repeated, that he made his natural philosophy 
the slave of his logic. The lapse of some three centuries has swung 
the pendulum back almost to the point which it had reached in 
the most servile period of the middle ages.. It is really scientific men 
who speak now—Cuvier, De Blainville, and Isidore Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire. They have announced that Aristotle has been wholly mis- 
understood ; that his works are a valuable repertory of facts ; that he 
made thousands of observations of extreme delicacy ; that he is 
master of every branch of knowledge, and that he has laid the 
external bases of the sciences. 

It is time that this controversy was set at rest. It is due to the 
reputation of Aristotle, and it is due in a much higher degree to 
the interests of philosophy to ascertain, once for all, the relation 
of ancient to modern science. Should it turn out that in an age 
destitute of all exact means of observation one great man, by 
his intellectual subtilty alone, was enabled to arrive at results 
which have been hardly reached by years of patient research, 
aided by the most delicate instruments, our Organon of Science 
must be reconstructed. And instead of looking on knowledge as 
an accretion slowly formed by materials which have drifted in the 
course of centuries, we shall have to return to the theory of 
critical changes and admit that the whole aspect of the world of 
thought may be revolutionised by one convulsive effort. Ina 
matter of this importance it is not permissible to trust to any 
general considerations, however well founded they may appear to 
be. The question can be -brought to a direct test. To sucha 
test Mr. Lewes has accordingly reduced it, with much labour, with 
no ordinary skill, and with complete success. 

Before presenting our readers with the proofs which he accu- 
mulates, it will be convenient to ascertain—(1) What is the 
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character of ancient science? (2) What place did Aristotle him- 
self hold in regard to it ? 

On the first of these points the English school of Physicists 
have generally been prepared with a ready answer. Ancient 
science is a failure, and the failure is owing to the fact that the 
men who practised it “were unprovided with the great criterion 
by which the evidence of testimony can alone be examined.’* 
They disregarded observation and experiment, and rested upon 
abstract reasoning. Dr. Playfair goes even farther, and asserts 
that though observations were sometimes made, experiments were 
never instituted ; from which he infers that had these neglected 
arts been practised, the ancients would have been as successful as 
. the moderns have been—an opinion which we believe to be very 
generally held. The opinion is in truth Bacon’s, but the process 
by which it is arrived at is anything but Baconian. A very slight 
examination of the works of the Greek philosophers suffices to show 
that they both observed and experimented. They did not neglect 
facts ; they did not disregard experience ; they did not—at least 
many of them did not—spin their philosophy, as a spider does its 
web, out of the storehouse of their own minds. But it is not enough 
to collect materials; the girders must be tested, and the stones 
examined, before they can be made to form a support on which we 
can safely trust ourselves. We need not go back to antiquity to 
see that no accumulation of observations or repetition of experi- 
ments will protect us from flagrant error unless the observations 
are precise and the experiments are verified. This certifying 
process is slow, difficult, and laborious; it requires, moreover, 
an instant watch over the too facile disposition to see what we 
want to see, and to believe that the order of nature corresponds 
with the order of thought. And therefore it is only the most 
powerful conviction of its necessity which induces men to adopt 
it. ‘That conviction the early cultivators of science had not and 
could not have, for it is produced only by the repeated failures 
of successive generations. The original attitude of the mind 
towards phenomena—the result of our first experiences of the 
world around us, is to suppose man to be the measure of all 
things, to assume that what we can clearly conceive is necessarily 
true. A universal distrust of ourselves, our senses, and our 
faculties—in other words, scientific scepticism—is the product of 
a wider experience, and of frequent and humiliating errors. In 
the simplest branches of knowledge the subjective method was 
soon abandoned. In the most complex it is not even yet rejected: 
“so perfunctory to the many is the search after truth, and so 
prone are they to turn to what readily presents itself.” 





* Playfair, quoted p. 49. 
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We see then that ancient science failed, and we recognise two 
causes of its failure; one psychological, the other historical. 
The psychological cause is the neglect of verification proceeding 
from our mental and moral constitution—as Bacon would put it, 
“an idol of the tribe.” The historical cause explains this 
neglect by showing that the experience, born of non-success, 
which alone induces us to rely on verification, had not been 
accumulated by antiquity, and is not perfectly accumulated even 
now. Yet we may hope with Mr. Lewes that “at the present 
time the relative positions are changed ; the false method is still 
employed, and in certain inquiries preserves its supremacy; but 
the existence of a vast body of scientific doctrine, and the 
rapidly increasing extension of the scientific spirit, prove that 
the true method is at length predominant.” 

(2) These considerations, true of ancient science in general, apply 
under certain restrictions to Aristotle regarded as a type of it. 
Independently of the proof, which can only be gathered by 
examining his writings, there is an historical presumption that 
he was not placed at the point of view which would enzble him 
to experiment and to observe with complete success. His mind 
—the shrewdest, most comprehensive and acute mind of anti- 
quity—was yet not altogether free from the transcendental bias 
which was the ruin of his master Plato. The desire to form a 
sharp contrast between these two men has caused considerable 
misapprehension of what we believe to have been the true intel- 
lectual characteristic of Aristotle. In modern times, owing to 
an accumulation of differences in habits, thoughts, and studies, 
which has been long going on, we do actually find marked and 
radical discrepancies between the classes of mind of which 
Aristotle and Plato are frequently taken as the type. We find 
one man without any interest in that which is the supreme 
object of the hopes and aspirations of another. We find one 
man treating as a fable what is held with the most intense con- 
viction by his neighbour. There are cultivated people who are, 
for all the purposes of their higher life, in contrary opposition ; 
with separate aims, separate means, and wholly separate beliefs. 
Between the metaphysician seeking to gain a knowledge of 
things as they are, and the scientific inquirer only occupied with 
the aspects under which they are presented to him, there is a 
difference of mental habit which may and often does react upon 
their moral and physical life as well. In the ancient world these 
sharp contrasts are not found. They are of later growth, owing 
their existence to differences of organization which have been 
multiplying for centuries, and to distinctions of character—the 
result of such differences, which have been gradually increasing 
day by day. To suppose that even Aristotle and Plato should 
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present an intellectual opposition as well defined as may often 
be found now, is not less difficult than to suppose them capable 
of anticipating us in specific discoveries, or rivalling us in the 
method we employ. It has been too much the fashion to talk of 
Aristotle as the antithesis of Plato, and as if he were a type of 
the scientific man of the modern school. 

“Tt is precisely,” says Mr. Maurice,* “ the aspects under which 
we see and judge of things that he proposes to investigate. He 
wants to know what are the rules and conditions under which 
the mind by its own constitution considers and discourses. He 
makes the mind a centre referring everything to itself, just as 
those did with whom Plato contended.” This view is rather 
popular than exact. In truth, there is nothing more obvious to 
the reader of Aristotle than the hesitation he frequently shows in 
taking up what is here described as his normal position, and than 
the limitation he imposes on what is stated to have been his firm 
and unaltered belief. So far is it from being true that he confines 
himself tothe phenomenal aspect of things, that even when treating 
physical subjects he frequently adopts a transcendental view. Itis 
true that he examines the conditions under which the mind works, 
but he expressly says, while doing so, that the principle of reason 
is to be sought in something higher than reason itself. He did 
not suppose either that the same stringency in procedure or the 
same certainty in results were obtainable in Physics as in his 
highest science—Theology. “ Pliysics,” he tells us, “are con- 
cerned with things having a principle of self-motion; mathe- 
matics with permanent but not self-existent things; and there is 
another science apart from these, which treats of the changeless 
and transcendental.” And elsewhere in the same strain—“ Physi- 
cal science deals with the inseparable, but not with the immoveable; 
the highest science is employed in speculation on things both 
separate and changeless.” There is therefore in his opinion & 
transition—a lowering of the point of view both as regards dignity 
and certainty, when we come from the general principles of science 
to the special examination of Nature.t Here a rigorous method is 
impossible, and that being so it is not necessary to embrace all 
the cases which may fall under a given rule. No higher degree 
of certainty being attainable in any science than that which the 
subject admits of, and natural investigations belonging to the 
sphere of the contingent and the possible, physical conclusions 
describe not what always and necessarily happens, but what 
happens generally and in the greater number of cases. 





* “Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” p. 184. : 
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We thus see that Physics were not approached by Aristotle 
with any direct purpose of gaining from them conclusions which 
he would class as certain. The want of rigour so justly imputed 
to him in scientific research, his precipitancy of inference, and the’ 
small pains he takes to secure a sufficient basis for his conclusions ; 
above all, his neglect of verification, are faults not only common 
to him with his age, but which proceed in some measure from his 
conception of the nature of science and from his analysis of the 
doctrine of proof. The logical distinction between the necessary 
and thecontingent; the physical distinction between the eternal and 
the changing, and the differences of method in ordinary and trans- 
cendental science founded on such distinctions, require to be con- 
stantly borne in mind when we come to interpret his language in 
his works on natural philosophy. We there find him using 
expressions which imply not only a certain distrust of ontological 
knowledge, but a comparatively greater confidence in the results 
of experience. Such passages as these—‘ phenomena are more 
to be trusted than the conclusions of reason ;” “‘ we must not 
look for the same accuracy in matters given by pure reason and 
in our sensuous perceptions ;” “that which is most universal is 
the most difficult for us to attain knowledge of, since it is farthest 
removed from sense”—were not intended by Aristotle as maxims 
of general application. They are to be taken, according to his 
own warning, “ with reference to the subject matter.” They are 
true as regards our phenomenal knowledge; but there is a whole 
region—that of the changeless and universal—in which they are 
not true, but false. 

We have been particular in pointing out this metaphysical 
weakness in Aristotle because Mr. Lewes in his chapter on 
Aristotle's method has scarcely laid sufficient stress upon it. He 
describes accurately enough the principles announced and actually 
employed by the philosopher in his scientific writings. “In 
direct opposition to Plato, who, denying the validity of the sense, 
made intuitions the ground of all true knowledge, Aristotle sought 
his basis in sensuous perception. Anticipating Bacon, he 
affirmed that it was wiser to dissect the complex phenomena of 
sense than to resolve them into abstractions—‘ melius est 
naturam secare quam abstrahere.’ His reliance was on experience 
and induction: the one furnishing the particular facts, from 
which the other found a pathway to general facts,—or laws. 
Without sensation thought is impossible. Plato held that the 
deceptions of sense justified scepticism of all sense-knowledge. 
Aristotle, more correctly, taught that error did not arise from the 
senses being false media, but from the wrong interpretations we 
put on their testimony. Manifold deceptions may thence arise, 
but each sense speaks truly so far as it speaks at all. It is from 
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sense we gain the knowledge of particulars. It is from induction 
we gain the knowledge of universals. Agreeing with Plato that 
science is only concerned with universals, he affirms that these 
could only be reached through experience.” 

So far as regards the treatises which form the subject of Mr. 
Lewes’ book, this estimate is on the whole accurate. But it re- 
quires a line of supplement. As has been already observed, the 
Aristotelian doctrine cannot fairly be judged of in parts. It 
assumes to be a connected and self-coherent whole. Herein lies 
its strength and its weakness. Its aim is too vast. Aristotle, in 
seeking to embrace not only that which is directly cognisable, 
but everything falling within the range of demonstrative and 
moral proof, brought himself under the influence of two opposite 
modes of philosophizing,—of that which investigates relations on 
one side, and of that which deals with the absolute, on the other. 
The bias of his mind was strongly scientific, but the nature of 
many of the questions he set himself to solve in pursuance of his 
too comprehensive plan coerced him into the use of the Subjective 
Method. He therefore halts between two opinions, and is occa- 
sionally both ontological in his Science and scientific in his 
Ontology. No doubt he asserts, as Mr. Lewes represents, that 
universals can only be reached through experience,—that we rise 
from individual phenomena to a knowledge of general causes and 
principles, which, he adds, is the standard method of philoso- 
phizing ; but considering these principles from another point of 
view, he describes them as an original point of departure, to be 
assumed in every scientific exposition. So that while his analysis 
of the grounds of knowledge leads him to experience, to induc- 
tion, to the philosophy of sense, his analysis of the Logic of 
Science teaches him to rely on @ priori reasoning, and to Jook for 
his highest truth in propositions not inductively obtained. Many 
attempts have been made to reconcile this language; the lan- 
guage can be brought into no greater harmony than the thought 
which it expresses. As successor to the problems bequeathed by 
Plato, Aristotle was committed in some sort to an adoption of 
Plato’s method; as the founder of a new course of investigation 
he had to supply an Organon appropriate to it. That he did 
supply such an Organon is perhaps his best title to fame. 

The co-existence of these diverging lines of thought in Aris- 
totle’s writings renders it especially difficult to generalize the 
principles from which they set forth—a difficulty felt by the 
master himself, and reflected, not obscurely, in his language. 
When we attempt, for example, to seize his idea of Nature we are 
constantly thwarted by the changing forms under which it is 
represented. Sometimes it is a self-active agent with distinctly 
personal attributes, capable of degrees of perfection in its work, 
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arriving at excellence, like an artist, only after repeated trials— 
associated with God but inferior to him, demonic not divine. 
Then, again, we lose the personal relation and pass into the tran- 
sitional idea of entity. Nature is “a kind of principle and a 
cause,” apxi Tig kat acria—not however a constant principle or a 
cause whose action can always be relied on—but subject to con- 
stant modification and interruption in the mode of its action. It 
is clear, therefore, that whatever we may find in Aristotle, we do 
not find a consistent application of the now recognised principles 
of Science. By the combined effect of his historical relation to 
the earlier schools, and of his position as the founder of a new 
method, he was committed to a neutral policy. He had not com- 
pletely abandoned the initial hypothesis that phenomena are due 
to personal agents, though he had so far generalized it as to look 
sometimes at the power employed instead of at the agent employ- 
ing it. Nor did he regard the order of events as uniform, though 
apparently believing that they tended to become so. Notwith- 
standing an occasional protest against final causes, his works 
teem with teleological arguments; and, lastly, he consistently 
maintained that in Physics, as in Ethics, certainty was not to 
be attained. These are not exactly the instruments with which 
a modern laboratory is furnished. Irrespective therefore of any 
direct proof from the examination of the Aristotelian treatises in 
detail, a consideration of the principles with which he starts raises 
a strong presumption that they could not have conducted him be- 
yond a partial and limited truth. Nevertheless this specific ex- 
amination is necessary. The assertions of men like Cuvier cannot 
be dismissed on the ground of general probability. Hitherto no 
one has sufficiently appreciated the importance of the question 
raised in the issue to undertake the labour of critically reading 
Aristotle’s works on Science. By doing so Mr. Lewes has added 
another obligation to those under which philosophy and literature 
already lie to him. 

The treatises included in the work before us ‘may be divided 
into three classes—I. The physical writings, including under this 
head the eight books of Physics, the four books On the Heavens, 
the two books on Generation and Corruption, the Meteorology, 
and the Mechanical Problems ; II. The books on comparative 
anatomy and physiology, viz., the History of Animals, the Parts 
of Animals, the Generation of Animals; III. Several essays on 
the higher branches of physiology, such as the essays On Sense, 
On Memory, On Sleep, On Dreams, and On Longevity, which 
all form part of the collection known as the Parva Naturalia, 
- lastly the celebrated De Anima, the treatise on Life and 

ind. 

These books form together the sum of Aristotle’s scientific 
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doctrine.* There are two ways in which the matter included in 
them may be presented. Passages from various works bearing 
on the same subject may be thrown together, methodized, and 
interpreted, or the works themselves may be analysed. The former 
plan has the advantage of exhibiting Aristotle's teaching in a 
more intelligible and systematic shape. But for historical pur- 
poses it is almost useless. The form of a system is part of the 
system itself. Its omissions, its violent transitions, its errors, its 
absence of order, are part of it. Admitting the difficulties which 
criticism has raised as to immediate authorship and so forth, we 
have in the text as it stands the Peripatetic philosophy in its 
most reliable form. If we are not reading Aristotle himself we 
are reading him as he was understvod by those who had the best 
means of understanding him. It is therefore with good reason 
that Mr. Lewes has given us analyses of the separate treatises 
instead of a methodized collection of extracts. We have now for 
the first time an opportunity of judging the most comprehensive 
of ancient scientific systems without the labour of wading through 
some half-dozen volumes of Greek. It will be readily understood 
that the increased historical value gained by this manner of treat- 
ment has not been obtained without a sacrifice. Parts of Mr. 
Lewes’ work are somewhat stiff and colourless, as an analysis 
must necessarily be, and above all an analysis of Aristotle. But 
they are relieved by many pages of easy, flowing description, and 
enriched with illustrations of great value. This remark particu- 
larly applies to the chapter ‘ On Development” (chap. xvii.), and 
to that in which Aristotle's asserted anticipation of modern dis- 
coveries is examined (chap. xi.). These portions of Mr. Lewes’ 
book are in his very best style, and as examples of scientific de- 
scription they are not to be surpassed. Readers who care little 
about the historical aspect of science, and who will not be at the 
trouble of understanding the theories to which these pages serve 
as an introduction, will find in them a concise and intelligible 
summary of some of the latest results of biological investigation ; 
while to scholars the whole work forms a most useful handbook 
of ancient science so far as it was included in the Peripatetic 
philosophy. 

We shall now attempt, with the aid of Mr. Lewes’ book, to give 
an account of the actual results attained by Aristotle in the divi- 
sions under which his works have been classified above. And 
first as to the Physical writings. The treatises which are thus 
described deal mainly with the highest and most generalized con- 
ceptions, such as motion, force, inertia, the elements, infinity, and 
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the like. It might seem that the ancient metaphysical method 
would be particularly fitted to cope with ideas which, while they 
are guaranteed by experience, confessedly pass the limits of it. 
Nothing more decisively proves the weakness of that method than 
the fact that these are the very subjects on which it is most power- 
less. The truth is that the most abstract and transcendental 
notions require the same kind of basis as the most special fact. 
Their groundwork is laid in minute investigation and measure- 
ment, and nothing has yet been gained by attempting to build 
them in the clouds instead of upon the earth. 

Aristotle laid great stress on his theory of motion; he dis- 
cusses it at length in the Physics, and goes so far as to say that 
he who is ignorant of motion is ignorant of all natural things. 
“Tt is very significant,” adds Mr. Lewes, “that he should not 
have contributed the smallest item even to what we now call the 
metaphysics of the subject. Not only was he entirely in the dark 
respecting the laws, he was completely in the wrong in his concep- 
tion of the nature of motion. He thought it was something 
superadded ; an ‘energy’ which was opposed to that of ‘ rest.’ "— 
(p. 126.) No doubt he did so regard it; still his theory, glanced 
at in the passage just quoted, goes beyond the mere explanation 
of why bodies move. Aristotle, like all other thinkers who have 
not confined themselves to the strictly positive aspect of things, 
considered himself bound to account for the relation between two 
classes of fancied existences which are sometimes distinguished 
as absolute and relative, which Plato called ideal and real, and 
which he himself classified as possible and actual. That there 
was a connexion of some kind between these sharply-defined 
notions was strongly felt by Aristotle as well as by Plato. Their 
analysis convinced them in the first place that phenomena imply 
something which is not phenomenal ; that our knowledge rests 
upon something which we can neither penetrate nor comprehend. 
Modern science admits this with equal readiness ; but while it 
merely ndtes the fact without attempting to explain it, ancient 
science did attempt to explain it, and found itself thereby in- 
volved in inextricable difficulty. Said Plato, the ideal is that 
which truly is; the real, the phenomenal, is that which is not 
but appears to be. Said Aristotle, the ideal is that which may be ; 
the real (the phenomenal) is that which actually is,—in his own 
language the one is a potentiality, the other a completed reality. 
Bat what is the point of contact between them? It is not enough 
to show that they are opposed, it must also be shown how they are 
related. The Platonic theory of the soul furnishes one answer 
to this question; the Aristotelian doctrine of motion furnishes 
another. Motion, in the world of sense, is a middle term between 
the possible and the actual ; it is an entelecheia, thatis, a passage or 
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means of transit between the two.* It would answer no useful 
purpose to show at length how this passage was supposed to take 
place; the thing itself being demonstrably inexplicable, it is 
hardly worth while to understand the explanation. But an out- 
line of the theory of Motion deserves a place in the History of 
Science. We may learn from it that the ancient schools distinctly 
acknowledged the existence of two spheres of thought—the 
knowable and the unknowable; it exhibits the scientific advance 
made by Aristotle when he reversed the order assumed by Plato 
and made (in Physics at all events) the phenomenal equivalent to 
the Real and the possible to the Ideal; it also points out the 
fruitlessness of any attempt to cross the barrier between these 
opposite domains, and to bring into relation what is only known 
to us as being in opposition. 

The Physics, and the work On the Heavens, are almost en- 
tirely occupied with speculations, of which that on Motion may 
be taken as a type—disquisitions about space, nature, infinity, 
and soon. Mr. Lewes calls attention to a passage from the 
fourth book of the Physics, which shows, he says, that Aris- 
totle had got a glimpse of Inertia—at least as regards bodies in 
vacuo. The important words are these: “ Moreover no one can 
say why in vacuo a body once set in motion should ever stop ; 
since why rather here than there? Consequently it must either 
remain in necessary rest, or—if in motion—in endless motion, 
unless some stronger interferes.” In pleno he thought that 
motion might be kept up by the pulsations of the moved air 
acting on the projectile after the original motor ceases to be in 
contact with it. Although the air is here described as causing 
motion in the manner of an external agent, its resistance is else- 
where remarked upon. Mr. Lewes says upon this, that had the 
idea of inertia in vacuo and resistance in pleno been connected, 
there is no reason why the truth—that continuous motion is 
motion unehanged—should not have been perceived. The facts 
were there, but the theory was wanting. 

The work on Meteorology exhibits an advance in point of 
method on the Physics, although very imperfectly corresponding 
to its title, including as it does, questions of astronomy, geology, 
and chemistry. We extract the following criticism on it as an 
example of the firm and rapid manner in which Mr. Lewes presents 
the results of his reading. 


“ The work shows what could and what could not be effected by 
observation, when unassisted by instruments. Aristotle, equally with 
moderns, makes heat the chief agent in meteorologic changes. But 
this is general qualitative knowl edge, and science demands quantitative 
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knowledge. Wholly destitute of a measure of heat he could establish 
no quantitative basis for his reasonings. In like manner he was with- 
out a barometer which could measure the weight of the atmosphere at 
different times and in different places. He knew that the atmosphere 
had weight, but was unable to measure that weight. He further 
wanted an anemometer by which to measure the velocity of atmo- 
spheric currents, and a hygrometer by which to measure the quantities 
of vapour. Nor had he any knowledge of electricity, which also plays 
an important part in meteorological phenomena. Thus deprived of all 
those puissant means of investigation which could make observation 
precise, we see in his work an example of the genuine commencement 
of Science, where man is face to face with complex phenomena, the 
order of which he intensely desires to discover, and finds himself reduced 
to qualitative observation, and to reasoning. Now, the remarkable 
point in Aristotle’s treatise is that, standing as he does in the condition 
of the early pioneers, he does not adopt that primitive theological mode 
of explanation which we have seen to be generally characteristic of such 
a condition, but on the contrary, adopts a strictly scientific method, 
rejecting all theological explanations, and endeavouring to range the 
phenomena in their natural order. He examines the facts and co- 
ordinates them to the best of his ability.” 

This estimate of the worth of Aristotle's physical speculations 
is likely to be generally adopted, because on the whole it tallies 
with the received ideas on the subject. What is new in it is not 
so much the fact of the failure as the distinct appreciation of its 
cause. For purposes of history, however, it is of extreme im- 
portance that the cause should be understood, and good service 
has been done in clearly pointing it out. Too many of the 
modern followers of Bacon have been led by an uncritical admi- 
ration of their master into imitating the error which he inaccurately 
charges Aristotle with having committed. They have neglected 
facts. They have accepted without inquiry the statement that 
Aristotle did not succeed because he generalized without observa- 
tion, and because he was unacquainted with the process of induc- 
tion. In fact, what was wanting was not observation, but a test 
of observation, not induction, but verification. These safeguards 
were not employed, because men had not then learned the necessity 
of them—a lesson which is one of the latest fruits of Science ; 
and they could not have been employed with effect, had the trial 
been made, because the necessary instruments were wanting. In 
this way Mr. Lewes accounts for the fact that the ancients, not- 
withstanding their speculative boldness and skill, failed so com- 
pletely, even in those departments of Science in which they were 
likely to succeed. The explanation is satisfactory and complete. 
By adopting it, Aristotle's shortcomings in Physics are taken out 
of the class of hazy generalities, and are made to illustrate and 
confirm the law of mental development. It is worth while to 
have written a book only to have secured this result. 
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But after all, the interest attaching to the Physics is compara- 
tively slight. Physiology is the really important part of Aristotle’s 
scientific doctrine. He had undoubtedly both examined and 
classified the greatest part of the then known species of 
animals, and even if we reject the story of the collection which 
Alexander is said to have furnished him with, and admit that he 
dissected in a careless and perfunctory manner, still his knowledge 
was not contemptible, and was very much more complete than that 
possessed by any of his contemporaries. It was not unnatural 
to suppose that a man of Aristotle’s extraordinary ability should 
have arrived at some striking results in subjects which give so 
much scope for generalization as Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy. It happens also that his biological investigations have 
been singled out for extravagant praise by men in every way en- 
titled to be listened to. One of the first, if not the first, com- 
parative anatomists of Europe has declared that Aristotle made 
thousands of observations of extreme delicacy ; another, scarcely 
less distinguished, has praised his vast and luminous plan; 4 
third asserts that he penetrated the depths of all the sciences. 
Nothing short of the most careful analysis suffices to confirm or 
disprove these statements, and to an analysis of this kind they are 
accordingly submitted in the last two hundred and thirty pages 
of the volume we are now considering. Mr. Lewes handles this 
part of his subject ex professo, with the authority of an original 
investigator, and with the skill of a man versed in the history and 
details of the sciences of which he treats. Nothing short of such 
special knowledge is equal to the task of exhibiting intelligibly the 
doctrine contained in this section of Aristotle's philosophy. Who 
has ever been the wiser for reading Ritter’s analysis, to say nothing 
of Mr. Taylor's ponderous translation and still more ponderous 
Dissertation ?* To arrive at Aristotle’s meaning, and give reality 





* We have had the opportunity of consulting this scarce book, and ean fully 
bear out Mr. Lewes’ surmise (pref. p. ix.) as to its value. Not only is the 
translation from the Greek inaccurate and without taste, but the author is 
wholly ignorant of science. His ignorance has the peculiarity of being founded 
on conviction. He has read Bacon, he has read Newton, he has read Locke, 
and he thinks they are all wrong together. In his opinion the Novum Organum 
“passes all understanding ;” and the Principia is “founded on erroneous 
principles.” Whether he understood Aristotle or not is doubtful; but it is 
clear that he understood no one else. We extract the following example of 
philosophical criticism. ‘Though more than a century and a half has elapsed 
since the ‘Novum Organum’ of Bacon was written, that Bible of the experi- 
mentalists, conjecture only has been the result of laborious research anda 
hopeless adoption of one theory instead of another. Nor is it possible it can 
ever be otherwise. For the only sure guides to Science are the self-luminous 
truths of axioms and indubitable facts acquired by simple observation, and not 
the ignis fatuus of experiment; and he who abandons the former for the 
latter will quit certainty for hypothesis, and by descending deeper and deeper 
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to his language, it must be read by the light of modern research 
and translated into its real and not its seeming equivalents. No 
one but a physiologist is competent to do this. We will give a 
single example. The word vevpov, which in later writers often 
means “ nerve,” has been frequently so rendered in Aristotle. But 
there is a strong reason, patent to the anatomist, why vevpov 
cannot be the true equivalent of nerve. Aristotle derives all these 
vevpa from the heart. Although it is difficult to suppose how he 
could fall into such an obvious mistake as to say that the nerves 
centered in the heart, yet he sometimes makes such surprising over- 
sights that that may pass. But then it would necessarily follow 
that he was unacquainted with the real course and distribution 
ofthe nerves. On the contrary, he seems to have traced the direc- 
tion of the optic, olfactory and auditory nerves, and partially to 
have recognised their function, although he explained it wrongly. 
These nerves he invariably describes as “ducts.” In order, there- 
fore, to make Aristotle’s phraseology correspond in the slightest 
degree to the facts of the animal structure as known to him, 
vevpov should be translated, in its classical sense of “tendon,” 
“ligament,” or, indeed, almost anything but “ nerve.” 

The first thing that strikes one on turning to the “ Natural 
History” is the extent of the survey and the broad and philoso- 
phical manner in which the divisions are arranged. Distinguishing 
in the first place Inorganic from Organic bodies, he commences 
with the assumption of a determinate number of simple sub- 
stances or elements. From a combination of these result the 
homogeneous parts of living bodies; from a combination of the 
homogeneous parts issue the more complex tissues and organs. 
The progressive advance of nature from lower to higher is indi- 
cated in the different degrees of animal life which exhibits acon- 
tinuous progress from element to plant, from plant to animal, and 
issues finally in man. Such statements may well surprise a modern 
reader. If he comes upon them, as many do, full of the idea that 
Aristotle was a mere word-splitter, whose theory of nature was 
only a feeble echo of his logic, a strong reaction is likely to take 
place. Should he happen to be also acquainted with the doctrine 
of evolution, there is some probability that he may be tempted to 
attribute to Aristotle a meaning that his words do not really bear, 
and a significance of which they are historically incapable. A 
cautious thinker soon remembers that in the early stages of in- 
quiry brilliant generalizations are not rare, but that they are 
founded not on knowledge but on ignorance, including the phe- 
nomena without expressing them. An examination of the “ His- 





into the darkness of matter, at length lose himself in her inextricable laby- 
tinths.’—.A Dissertation on the Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 485. 
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tory of Animals” suffices to show that, except in terms, there is 
scarcely any resemblance between Aristotle’s notion of a progres- 
sive advance of nature and the modern theory of an ascending 
complexity of organization and life. His idea was teleological, 
assuming perfection as the end which mundane forces were con- 
stantly striving to attain, and measuring the degrees of perfection 
in the various classes of living beings by the proportion of vital 
heat which he imagined them to contain. The conception of 
evolution, on the other hand, does not include a final cause ; still 
less does it connect the terms of its series by so fragile a link as 
the presence of a particular form of force. Stronger proof re- 
mains behind. A biological classification supposes a knowledge 
of the laws of life. That knowledge depends on accurate ac- 
quaintance with the structure of living things. How far had 
_ Aristotle advanced in this direction? Mr. Lewes tells us that, 
after long and minute study, he is compelled to form a very 
different estimate from what is current among critics and his- 


torians :— 


“ Reading his works by the light of modern discovery, we are apt 
to credit him with all his words suggest to us; we come, indeed, upon 
numerous inaccuracies, and on many statements which imply gross care- 
lessness; but wherever his language does not betray him, modern 
readers insensibly fill out his hints with details from their fuller store. 
On a superficial examination, therefore, he will seem to have given 
tolerable descriptions ; especially if approached with that disposition to 
discover marvels which unconsciously determines us in our study of 
ancient writers. But a more unbiased and impartial criticism will 
disclose that he has given no single anatomical description of the least 
value. All that he knew may have been known, and probably was 
known, without dissection. The casual revelations of the slaughter- 
house and battle-field, together with intimations gathered from 
auguries and embalmments, probably furnished his knowledge of man 
and the larger animals. I do not assert that he never opened an 
animal; on the contrary, it seems highly probable that he had opened 
many. But I am persuaded that he never dissected one in the careful 
systematic style necessary for more than a general acquaintance with 
the positions of the chief organs. He never followed the course of a 
vessel or a nerve; never laid bare the origin and insertion of a muscle; 
never discriminated the component parts of organs; never made clear 
to himself the connexion of organs into systems.” 


Strong as this language is, it is warranted by the facts. Aris- 
totle says, for example, that the human kidney is lobed like that 
ofan ox ;* that in man the heart has only three chambers, and that 
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it lies above the lungs where the trachea bifurcates ;* that the 
brain is bloodless in all animals, and that the back of the head is 
empty, the vacant space corresponding to the size of the animal.t 
He was not even aware of the existence of the muscles; he made 
no distinction between the arteries and the veins, and although 
he partially distinguished the nerves which have their origin at 
the base of the brain, yet he classed them with other ducts 
(répo), and thought thai there was nothing very special about 
them except their position. Of the nervous system he knew 
nothing. Being but little acquainted with the viscera, and com- 
pletely in the dark respecting the three most important parts of 
the organism—the nervous, muscular, and vascular systems—his 
anatomy was too slight to serve as the foundation of a true phy- 
siology. 

Nevertheless it would not be wise to pronounce without an 
examination of his opinions on the chief phenomena of life, 
especially as he has described in detail the processes of digestion 
and respiration, and has written special treatises on the animal 
movements and sensorial functions.{ Aristotle's theory of diges- 
tion appears to be this: The food passes first into the stomach, 
where it becomes liquid ; thence it steams up under the influence 
of the animal heat through the vessels of the mesentery into the 
heart—the great central source of heat. Hitherto it has been 
merely dissolved, but in the heart it undergoes a change, ceasing 
to be ichor and becoming blood. The veins which proceed from 
the heart carry the blood to every part of the body, the nobler 
organs receiving the best parts and the baser organs the inferior 
portions, in the same way as food is distributed among the mem-- 
bers of a household. The facts of the conversion of food into 
blood and of blood into the tissues were thus interpreted by 
Aristotle. He connects digestion with respiration in rather a 
singular manner. The cooking process which takes place in the 
heart causes that organ to expand, and the chest to expand with it. 
A kind of vacuum is thus formed, into which the cold air rushing, 
contracts the chest, whereby the heart is caused to contract also. 
It is this alternate expansion and contraction which causes the 
beating of the heart. But why do animals breathe? Aristotle 
complains that the question had not received sufficient attention. 
His own opinion was that respiration was a cooling process—a 
contrivance for preventing the heart from being consumed by its 
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own heat. In this function the brain is made to join. The brain 
is the coldest part of the body, receiving no blood, as we have 
seen, and by its coolness helping to temper the excessive heat of 
the central organs. Not only does the heart play the most im- 
portant part in the work of digestion, it is also the seat of sen- 
sation, the senses being led to it through the ducts already 
mentioned. 

This summary review of Aristotle’s physiology is quite sufficient 
to contirm the conclusion reached through his anatomy. We 
may well ask, with Mr. Lewes, how it comes to pass that, in the 
presence of such results, biologists of renown can have affirmed 
that he laid the eternal bases of their science, and that his writ- 
ings are authoritative to discerning minds. 

Not but that striking coincidences may be found between 
modern speculation and occasional views set forth by Aristotle; 
such are his identification of Plant and Animal, of Life and 
Mind; his statement of what has been called “the law of 
economy,” and a suspicion which he entertained of the vertebral 
theory. There are also some genuine inductions—as, e.y., the 
perception of the morphological law, that “the greater luxuriance 
of the plant is at the expense of its seed ;” and very frequently, 
even when wrong in his facts, he atones in some measure by the 
breadth of his views and the comprehensive manner in which he 
groups phenomena superficially distinct, but actually related by 
important analogies. Under this last head would fall his theory 
of the progressive complexity of life, and his classification of 
natural bodies. Although his teaching on these points falls far 
short of an anticipation of the modern doctrine, with which at the 
bottom it has nothing in common, it is yet a brilliant example of 
the scientific genius of Aristotle and of his superiority over gene- 
rations of his successors. 

The theory of the Soul forms the natural termination of these 
biological speculations. No part of Aristotle’s philosophy has 
been more variously interpreted. The De Anima has been the 
subject of constant dispute ever since it was introduced into 
Europe by means of the Arabian translations. During the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries the controversy 
turned mainly on its orthodoxy; was it an authority for the im- 
mortality of the Soul or against it? Did it teach pantheism or 
pure materialism, or, as some strangely maintained, a compound of 
both ? Then the question was diverted in the direction of logic. 
Was the intelligence (vovc) of the third book of the treatise on 
the Soul identical with the faculty described by the same name in 
the Posterior Analytics? in other words, is the power by which we 
generalize concepts, that one which Aristotle declares to be the only 
eternal and divine part in us? The difficulty has lately worn a 
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physiological look. The vital or organic functions are conceived 
by some to be due to the agency of an immaterial principle 
which determines all bodily activity ; by others, on the contrary, 
this manifestation—Mind, Soul, or by whatever name it may be 
called—is regarded as a result of the highest and most perfect 
organic action, and each party—both those who say that Soul 
produces life, and those who say that life produces Soul—professes 
to find a corroboration of its view in this treatise. From which it 
seems to follow, either that Aristotle’s language cannot be very 
exact, or that his theory was somewhat vacillating—perhaps both. 

We think nevertheless that a tolerably consistent doctrine may 
be evolved under the guidance of two leading distinctions. 
The first is between potential and actual existence, which, as we 
have already noticed, replaces in Aristotle the Platonic division 
into the real and the ideal ; the second is between the two senses 
in which the word “ Soul” is used,—as the equivalent either of 
Life or Mind. Mr. Lewes justly observes, “both phrases are 
narrower in their meaning than the Greek; one excludes the 
physiological, the other the psychological meaning :—the word 
Yvx means both more and less than our word “ soul ;” more, as 
having, on one side ut all events, a directly physical connexion ; 
less, as not in itself implying any religious association.”* 

Let us attempt an explanation based on these distinctions. 
Aristotle having commenced by dividing all bodies into inorganic 
and organic, proceeds to remark that the latter exhibit an ascending 
series, the steps of which consist of the successive manifesta- 
tions of the vegetal, animal, and intelligent principles. In the 
lowest forms of life there is growth; in the higher forms, sen- 
sation ; in the highest, intelligence. Physiologically speaking, 
then,—.e., if we translate ‘‘ soul” by “ vital principle’—there are 
three divisions of it—three shapes in which its action is exhibited 
throughout Nature. There is the vegetal soul, or principle of 
nutrition ; the animal soul, or principle of sensation ; the human 
soul, or principle of thought. But as everything has a potential 
as well as an actual existence—the former of which is prior in 
order of time—growth must have been preceded by a state in 
which there was not growth, but a mere power of growing, and 
sensation in like manner by a bare possibility of feeling. In a 
remarkable chaptert of his book on the Generation of Animals, 
Aristotle uses this difference to remove the difficulties which 
beset the question at what period in the life of the embryo it can 
be said to possess the qualities which the developed animal 





* The latter part of this passage is quoted from the valuable Prolegomena 
to Sir Alexander Grant’s “ Ethics of Aristotle.” 
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exhibits, or whether it possesses them at all. “ Potentially,” he 
says, “both the sperm and the separated conception have in 
them the principle of nutrition, although the existence of such 
principle is not fully realized until the separated conception 
obtains nourishment and exhibits its power of growing.” And 
not only the vegetal, but the animal and intelligent souls have in 
like manner a period of potential existence prior to their mani- 
festation in act. The reader may recognise here an indication of 
Von Baer's doctrine that the general and specific characters of 
the embryo are successively acquired. 

The same cardinal distinction between power and act leads toa 
still more important consequence. The organs do not pre-exist in 
the germ, but they may arise therefrom ; they are potentially there, 
and show themselves in succession when the mere power of exis- 
tence is transformed into the fact of it. We recognise in this 
an outline of the theory, now generally adopted, which makes 
the embryo develope by a series of successive differentiations 
from a simple homogeneous mass into a complex heterogeneous 
organism—the theory of Epigenesis. 

We may be sure that Aristotle would not hesitate to apply to 
the phenomena of Mind the principle which he so characteristi- 
cally makes use of in the lower manifestations of Life. He has 
in fact so applied it, and much of the obscurity which em- 
barrasses his psychology arises from the terms which he has 
chosen in order to express himself. His meaning, nevertheless, 
is not doubtful, nor is his mode of viewing the question un- 
scientific. The fact to be accounted for is the phenomenon of 
Mind. To some theorists there is no difficulty in the case. 
They readily assume the existence of an immaterial agent which 
acts on matter, of an entity without any one distinctive attribute, 
which is nevertheless in the highest sense personal. To Aristotle 
the whole subject was full of doubt. He could not so far dis- 
connect his general theory of organ and function as to maintain 
that in man alone there was a function without an organ, nor 
could he overlook the peculiarity of the phenomena presented 
by thought and consciousness, His tendency was to look on 
Mind as the result of organization, but then he also believed that 
there was in Nature something superior to the accidents of decay 
and death ; he felt a repugnance against holding that something 
to be the human mind, and at the same time a difficulty in 
supposing that man stood on exactly the same footing as the rest 
of the animal world. His solution was therefore this: Mind, 
like the nutritive and animal principles, exists in two modes—in 

ower and in act. In its potential being it is the material cause 
of thought; as such, perishable, individual, human: in its 
realized shape it is the formal cause of thought; as such, im- 
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mortal, impersonal, divine. Notwithstanding Mr. Lewes’ doubt 
we think it clear that Aristotle did not believe that the human 
soul lived for ever. The only immortality which he recognised 
was that of the universal mind—a power which he expressly 
declared to be separable from the individual. 

One step farther remains to be taken to complete Aristotle's 
idea. Before there can be, strictly speaking, a real manifestation 
of life or mind in their various developments, the power in each 
case requires to be realized ; it has to pass into act. The tran- 
sition from potentiality into actuality was expressed as well in 
the case of the vital as of the physical phenomena by the term 
entelecheia. Just as in unorganized matter motion is the 
passage of power into act, so in organized matter the vital prin- 
ciple represents the same passage. The most general conception 
of Life reached by Aristotle is accordingly this—The power by 
which a physical organism passes from potential being into active 
being; a view which nearly coincides with Mr. Lewes’ own 
definition : ‘‘ Life is the dynamical condition of an organism.” 

The soul therefore, in its alternate condition of power and act, 
forms a connecting link between two extreme points. At its 
inferior pole, as the vital principle in a latent state, it marks the 
passage from unorganized matter to Life. At its superior pole, as 
realized intelligence, it shows us Mind sublimed to its purest 
and most abstract essence. 

Such in outline is Aristotle’s view of Nature regarded as an 
object of science. It is easy to see that it forms only part of a 
much larger body of doctrine which embraced the whole world 
of thought, and sought to establish links between the absolute 
and the relative, the transcendental and the sensible—things as 
they are and things as they appear. This encyclopedic treat- 
ment is characteristic of the earlier stages of knowledge, and is 
what the theory of evolution teaches us to expect ;—first the 
general, then the special. In Aristotle we have the earliest 
example of the gravitation of knowledge towards the mundane 
system. As contrasted with Plato, his point of view is lower 
and less comprehensive, but more precise and concrete. The 
notions of real and ideal as existences were replaced by the 
merely logical distinction between actual and possible, contingent 
and necessary. By thus transferring the question from ontology to 
logic an undoubted advance was made in positive conception. The 
nature of the advance will be best appreciated when it is remembered 
that in Aristotle “phenomenal” corresponds to “real,” and that the 
ultraphenomenal is something which may be, not anything which 
is. Having obtained a basis for speculation by this distinction, 
his next step is to provide a method of proof. In this he was 
guided by his belief that Nature was the region of the changeable 
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—of motion—of generation and corruption. As we can only 
expect so much certainty in any case as the subject admits, in 
Physics no higher conclusion can be reached than probability of 
various degrees. With what success these principles were actually 
applied in his practice appears from Mr. Lewes’ volume. 
Henceforth there will be less difference of opinion as to Aris- 
totle’s scientific status. It will be admitted that he is not entitled 
to any rank whatever as an observer, in the present sense of the 
word ; that so far from laying the basis of the sciences, he had 
neither the data nor the method by which alone science is con- 
stituted, and that the coincidences between some of his specula- 
tions and those of modern times are more often imaginary than 
real. But after every deduction has been made, the splendour 
of Aristotle’s renown will scarcely be diminished. He will 
still retain his place among the select few who have exercised 
an universal empire over the territory of thought. By under- 
standing him aright we shall not feel inclined to honour him less. 
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HE Land System which has grown up and become established 
in this country, has long been a matter of anxious con- 
sideration to the more thoughtful school of our speculative poli- 
ticians. Of late it has attracted the somewhat tardy attention of 
practical statesmen, and it presents problems for solution which 
in no distant future may prove fruitful sources of popular dis- 
content, and even of democratic agitation. The limits which we 
have imposed upon ourselves in this paper will prevent our at- 
tempting to treat the subject before us in anything like an exhaus- 
tive manner. We shall confine ourselves to very general views ; 
omitting a multitude of important details, and postponing the 
examinetion of many weighty questions to a more convenient 
occasion. The tenure and occupation of the soil in Scotland, and 
the accumulated misfortunes and wrongs of Ireland, form no por- 
tion of our scheme; they will only be mentioned incidentally, as 
elucidating our remarks upon England. 

It is a leading characteristic of the spirit of inquiry which 
marks the age to pay especial regard to the investigation of first 
principles. A juster appreciation of the value of evidence, and 
a truer perception of the importance of fact, have taken the place 
of the habit of gratuitous assumption which not very long ago 
was the ordinary practice in almost all branches of human specu- 
lation. This change is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
study of society, whether in its past or present states. The 
vicious peculiarities of our economical condition ; the vast in- 
equality and injustice obtaining in the distribution of wealth 
among the various classes of the community, and the miseries 
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which are thereby entailed upon by far the larger part of the 
population of the civilized world, cannot fail to give rise to more 
and more controversy upon the subject of property. It is but 
natural that those upon whom the existing order of things presses 
hardly should be the most desirous for change, and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of those who are favoured by it, it is not likely 
that the discussions which are now going on everywhere around us 
should be set at rest until the wiser of their views and the more 
practical of their aims are embodied, at least in some measure, 
with the extant social organism. If established proprietary rights 
are to be justified and secured, it will be necessary to Jay their 
foundation, not in a fictitious scheme of Providence, nor in a pre- 
tended state of nature and imaginary contracts, but in their sub- 
serviency to the subsistence and well-being of mankind. It 
cannot be pretended that the laws of property have as yet been 
calculated to promote these ends in anything but a very imperfect 
manner. They have never in any country, and in none less than 
in our own, tended to advance the interests of the many, but, on 
the contrary, have invariably sacrificed them to the interests of the 
few. The political systems of modern Europe commenced in con- 
quest and the domination of race over race, and the arrangements 
to which they have given birth still bear the impress of the 
circumstances under which they arose and were developed. The 
balance has not been fairly held between man and man ; the whole 
course of legislation has favoured the concentration, rather than 
the diffusion of riches, until the evils, moral and physical, which 
have been produced, render it almost impossible that any expedient, 
however desperate, could occasion consequences more disastrous 
to the majority. 

It is often attempted to exonerate legislatures from all respon- 
sibility for the wretchedness of the masses, by ascribing it to the 
operation of natural causes, in false antithesis to human enact- 
ments. But whilst the production of wealth is clearly dependent 
upon general laws partaking of the character of physical facts, 
its distribution is equally clearly the effect of the present assent 
and agreement of society. It is true that these themselves 
are the consequents of antecedents which they follow in obedience 
to the universal principle of causation; but the will of the com- 
munity, although conditioned like everything else, is the imme- 
diate, proximate cause of all its institutions. 


“The things once there,’ says Mr. Mill, “ mankind individually or 
collectively can do with them as they like. They can place them at 
the disposal of whomsoever they please, and on whatever terms. 
Further in the social state, in every state except perfect solitude, any 
disposal of them whatever can only take place by the general consent 
of society. Even what a person has produced by his individual toil, 
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unaided by any one, he cannot keep unless it is the will of society 
that he should. Not only can society take it from him, but individuals 
could and would take it from him if society only remained passive ; if 
it did not interfere en masse, or employ and pay people for the purpose 
of interfering to prevent him from being disturbed in possession. The 
distribution of wealth therefore depends on the laws and customs of 
society. The rules by which it is determined are what the opinions 
and feelings of the community make them, and are very different in 
different ages and countries, and might be still more different if man- 
kind so chose.”’* 


There have been and there still are advanced societies in which 
individual property has not been established. Such were the rich 
and prosperous monastic corporations of the middle ages, and 
such are the colonies of the Moravians and Rappists in the 
present day. With more or less modification the absence of 
individual property has been made the leading idea in all those 
communistic schemes which during the last half century have 
been promulgated by St. Simon, Owen, Fourier, and their imi- 
tators; schemes which, it must be borne in mind, have never 
been tested in a trial which an impartial observer can consider to 
be final. On the other hand, many things which our notions lead 
us to regard as incapable of being rightly subjected to personal 
dominion, have been at one time or another treated as property. 
In some phases of social advancement a man’s wives, children, 
and household are held to be his, in exactly the same sense as 
his dogs and horses, and it is not indeed until a very late period 
that they completely emerge from the legal position of chattels. 
Even in the comparatively recent history of by no means semi- 
barbarous nations—in England and France for example, as _ well 
as in other parts of the Continent, we find that various public 
trusts, powers of taxing the people in the form of monopolies, and 
privileges of exercising certain political or judicial functions, were 
' bartered with as much freedom as pots and pans, and with no 
greater compunction. Again, slavery, it may be said, was till 
within a few years sanctioned by the general consent of mankind. 
Throughout the ancient world, for some centuries in more modern 
Europe, and now in parts of Asia, Africa, and America, property 
in human beings has been or is looked upon as perfectly fit and 
defensible. The great teachers of antiquity saw no moral flaw in 
the title of the slave-owner; the Apostle of the Gentiles preaching 
a more liberal, if not a higher ethical code, did not question it ; 
and within the memory of many now living such a title was in 
some of the dominions of Great Britain not only protected by law 





* « Principles of Political Economy,” vol. i. p. 240. Compare Montesquieu, 
“Esprit des Lois,” livre xxvi. chap. xv.; Bentham, “ Traité de Législation,” 
tom. ii. p. 33, Ed. Bruxelles. 
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but upheld by public opinion. The right of property in the slave 
had, in the lapse of time, become limited by increasing qualifica- 
tions ; but it was only inl833 that slavery {was finally abolished 
in our West Indian Colonies; and there were not a few then, the 
echo of whose complaint has not even now quite died away, who 
were ready, in spite of the 20,000,0001. of public money granted 
to the planters, to declare that great measure of national justice a 
robbery. There can be no reasonable doubt of the propriety of 
giving compensation in this case, for under the warranty of the 
State slaves had been bought, sold, and inherited for generations ; 
and it would have been a manifest wrong to have taken the 
character of property away from that upon which it had once been 
conferred, without yielding an equivalent to those into whose 
possession it had lawfully come. But this being done, the duty 
of society was fully performed: it did not follow, because 
it had at one time established an iniquity, that it was bound to 
perpetuate it for the benefit of those who were concerned in its 
continuance, provided always it gave to them a fair indemnity. 
Vested interests are everywhere torpedoes in the pathway of 
reform, but their paralysing influence could hardly be made to 
extend so far as this. 

In Slavery, and in the course which we pursued in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, we are presented with a striking instance of 
the establishment of an illegitimate right of property, of a gradual 
change in the views of the community upon its exercise, and of 
the manner in which such a change should be embodied in legis- 
lative action. An opinion very similar to that which grew up 
concerning property in man has been steadily gaining acceptance 
with regard to property in land. 

“We read,” says Professor Newman, “how William the Conqueror 
burnt villages and ejected the people by hundreds in order to make a 
hunting ground for himself in the New Forest. This deed, which has 
been execrated by all who relate it, seemed an extreme of tyranny: 
yet our courts of law and our parliaments allow the same thing to be 
done by smaller tyrants, and the public sits by and mourns to think 
that people should deal so unkindly with that which is their own. 
Here is the fundamental error: the crude and monstrous assumption 
that the land which God has given to our nation is or can be the 
private property of any one. It is an usurpation exactly similar to 
slavery. The slave-master calls himself slave-owner, and pleads that he 
has purchased the slave, and that the law has pronounced slaves to be 
chattels. We reply that the law is immoral and unjust, and that no one 
could sell what was not his own, and that no number of immoral sales 
can destroy the rights of man. All this equally applies to land.’”’* 


The essential principle upon which the institution of property is 
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founded and justified, is the right of all persons to the exclusive use 
and disposal of what they have produced by their labour or saved by 
their abstinence. From this have been logically elaborated those 
incidental modes of acquisition, alienation, transmission, and be- 
quest, which in the present state of society form integral portions 
of the idea. 


“Tt is no hardship to any one,” reasons Mr. Mill, “to be excluded 
from what others have produced. They were not bound to produce it 
for his use, and he loses nothing by not sharing in what otherwise 
would not have existed at all. But it is some hardship to be born into 
the world and to find all nature’s gifts previously engrossed, and no place 
left for the new comer. To reconcile people to this after they have once 
admitted into their minds the idea that any moral rights belong to them 
as human beings, it will be necessary to convince them that the ex- 
clusive appropriation is good for mankind on the whole, themselves 
included.* 


There is much dispute as to what is to be understood by a 
right independently of positive law. ‘The term is so mixed up 
with the exploded theory of a state of nature, or ante-social condi- 
tion, that it is difficult to eliminate its metaphysical implications, 
and to employ it in a scientific sense.t We take the rights of 
human beings and their correlative duties to mean the normal 


conditions of the social union as they are variously defined in the 
ethical and legal systems which have from time to time been given 
to the world, the definitions being limited by the conceptions of 
those who have ventilated them. In the gradual advance of our 
species these conditions are more perfectly realized, as the merely 
personal instincts adapted to the early and savage states are sup- 
planted by those social instincts suited to the maturer and civilized 
condition of man. The moral progress of society consists in the 
clearer perception and readier recognition of those rules which 
should guide the conduct of each of us to every other, whether 
individually or collectively, so as to allow of the fullest and most 
harmonious development of our moral, intellectual, and physical 
powers.{ The fundamental requisite for this is the practical as 
well as theoretical acknowledgment of the liberty of every one to 
do all that he pleases, provided he does not interfere with the 
equal liberty of the rest of society. On this ground Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says :— 

“ Given a race of beings having like claims to pursue the objects of 


their desires. Given a world adapted to the gratification of those de- 
sires, a world into which such beings are similarly born, and it inevit- 





* “Principles of Political Economy,” vol. i. pp. 284-5. 
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ably follows that they have equal rights to the use of this world. For 
if each has freedom to do all that he wills, provided he infringe not 
the equal freedom of any other, then each of them is free to use the 
earth for the satisfaction of his wants, provided he allows all others the 
same liberty ; and, conversely, it is manifest that no one or part may 
use the earth in such a way as to prevent the rest from similarly using 
it, seeing that to do this is to assume greater freedom than the rest, and 
consequently to break the law. For if one portion of the earth’s sur- 
face may justly become the possession of an individual, and may be 
held by him for his sole use and benefit as a thing to which he has 
an exclusive right, then other portions of the earth’s surface may be 
so held, and eventually the whole of the earth’s surface may be so 
held, and our planet may lapse altogether into private hands. Observe 
now the dilemma to which this leads. Supposing the entire habitable 
globe to be so enclosed, it follows that if the landlords have a valid right 
to its surface, all who are not landowners have no right at all to its 
surface. Hence, such cun exist on the earth by sufferance only. They 
are all trespassers. Save by the permission’of the lords of the soil, they 
can have no room for the soles of their feet. Nay, should the others 
think fit to deny them a resting place, these landless men might be 
equitably expelled from the earth altogether.”’* 


The time is, indeed, never likely to arrive when all except the 
landholders, even of these islands, will be forced to take to the 
high seas or quit the planet; but the evils which have already 
arisen—for example, the numerous cases in which families have 
been driven from their homes in order that landlords might 
escape the poor-rates, or acts of cruelty such as the Sutherland 
clearances and the Irish evictions—show us that wrongs are not 
slow to follow in the wake of these supposed rights, whilst it is 
only by denying their validity that the intrinsic immorality of 
their consequences can be demonstrated. As to what the rights 
of property are, there is little disagreement or dispute. The 
Roman, French, Austrian, and Prussian Codes express, in nearly 
the same terms, their coincidence with the principle of our own 
law, that they include the legal power of excluding others from 
participation in the substance or use of the thing possessed. 
Either, therefore, the landowners have a right to depopulate the 
country, or the ownership of the land is very different from the 
ownership of all other things. 

There would never have been any doubt upon the question 
whether or not any portion of the earth ought to be the private 
and individual property of any one, had it yielded its fruits spon- 
taneously, without the application of human forces for the pur- 
pose of developing its natural powers. In the order of things, 
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however, although the soil itself is not the product of the art or 
foresight of man, all its more valuable qualities are so. Until it 
has been cultivated it is comparatively useless as a source of 
wealth—frequently much time and trouble must be consumed for 
a period unremuneratively in clearing the ground and preparing 
it for tillage, and in some instances, as in those of the Bedford 
Level and the Pays de Waes in Flanders, its fertilityis nearly wholly 
due to the care and industry which have been bestowed upon its 
reclamation. This fact, therefore, has been seized by philosophic 
jurists and politicians as the basis of their defence of property in 
land. The doctrine of occupancy expressed in the dictum of 
the Civil Law—“ Quod enim nullius est id ratione naturali occu- 
panti conceditur”* — though applied in unmixed purity to those 
“res nullius” which were capable of actual reduction into physical 
possession, was always more or less complicated with other con- 
siderations when applied to the acquisition of land.t With the 
exception of the Austrian Code, and to a certain degree the 
Prussian, all modern systems of jurisprudence have agreed in the 
principle of the French Code, “ Les biens qui n'ont pas de maitre 
appartiennent a |'Etat,”{ as more consonant to reason and justice. 
The mere deliberate indication by a person of his intention 
to appropriate a piece of the public territory for his own 
purposes, in perpetuo, to the prejudice of all others to whom 
it belonged equally as much as to himself, must always have 
been an usurpation, and could never have been in itself the 
origin of a valid title. It is true that the international laws of 
Capture and of Discovery have been derived from the maxim of 
the Roman jurisprudence ; but they are conventional expedients, 
owing all their authority to the agreement of Sovereign States, 
and manifestly inapplicable to the conduct of individuals where, 
ex hypothesi, such agreement is excluded. For if occupancy was 
only complete when sanctioned by society, it isfrom that sanction, 
and not from itself, that the claim would become worthy of re- 
spect ; and if the sanction had been withheld, the occupancy must 
have been maintained by force, and would then owe its continuance 
simply to physical power.§ The Publicists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, therefore, in whose writings we discover 
the first efforts to construct a philosophy of Law and Politics, 
although they made the Roman theory the substratum of their 
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systems, Joaded it with provisoes and limitations. For instance, 
Grotius seeks in a supposed division of the common inheritance, 
“cum genus humanum coire posset’* the commencement of in- 
dividual proprietary rights, and treats occupancy as a concession 
to increased numbers; his follower, Puffendorf, broadly admits 
cultivation, and even moderation, as two of its essential elements ,t 
whilst the view of Locke marks another step in juridical specu- 
lation, making property rest entirely upon the admixture of labour 
with that which was previously common.{ It would be tedious 
to enumerate the authorities, who have subscribed to these and 
similar doctrines under one form or another. They are cited in 
most of our institutional treatises upon Law, and are expounded, 
not without some ambiguity, by Blackstone.§ Now all these 
theories fail to show how any right of property in the soil can be 
gained by an individual as against society. When a man has em- 
ployed his labour in the cultivation of a plot of ground, he has 
obtained, on the simplest considerations of equity, a fairer claim to 
its enjoyment than any other single person ; but he cannot have 
done so with regard to society, to whom the plot of ground 
originally belonged, without whose permission he undertook its 
improvement, and in relation to whom he was a trespasser from 
the beginning. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an imaginary conversa- 
tion with an American squatter, puts this case :— 

“Suppose now that in the course of your wanderings you come 
upon an empty house, which, in spite of its dilapidated state, takes 
your fancy ; suppose that with the intention of making it your abode 
you expend much time and trouble in repairing it—that you paint, and 
paper, and whitewash, and at considerable cost bring it into a habitable 
state; suppose, further, that on some fatal day a stranger is announced 
who turns out to be the heir to whom this house has been bequeathed, 
and that this professed heir is prepared with all the necessary proof 
of his identity, what becomes of your improvements? Do they give 
you a valid title to the house? Do they quash the title of the ori- 
ginal claimant? No. Neither, then, do your pioneering operations 
give you a valid title to this land; neither do they quash the title of 
its original claimants—the human race. The world is God’s bequest 
to mankind. All men are joint heirs to it; you amongst the number. 
And because you have taken up your residence on a certain part of it, 
and have subdued, cultivated, and beautified that part—improved, as 
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you say—you are not therefore warranted in appropriating it entirely 
as your private property. At any rate, if you do, you may at any 
moment be justly expelled by the lawful owner—Society.’’* 

The notion of a division of the land effected among all the 
individuals composing society at any given period, is likewise 
destitute of force. Noone generation of men can have more than 
a life interest in the earth, and possesses no moral power or autho- 
rity whatever finally to dispose of that to which their posterity 
in successive ages would have as good a right, on precisely the 
same grounds as themselves. But without ethical cogency, as 
these systems are, their want of historical truth is even more con- 
spicuous. The fundamental error which lies at their root and 
vitiates all the conclusions drawn from them, is that they attri- 
bute to primitive man, motives and acts which are peculiar to man 
in a late stage of his development. They assume the existence 
of the effects of causes, before the causes themselves are supposed 
to have existed, and credit early society, when constructing its 
institutions, with opinions and feelings which those institutions 
themselves have in the slow course of events contributed in the 
main to generate. ‘The accessions which very recently have been 
made to our knowledge of races and nations widely separated 
from ourselves in time and space, have led to the establishment of 
very different views. The researches of antiquaries, and the disco- 
veries of travellers, have brought portions of the human species 
within the reach of our curiosity in almost every vicissitude of 
situation; their manners and customs moulded and formed under 
a vast diversity of circumstances influencing or directing the 
course of their destiny. In the records of ancient nations, in the 
accounts given by observers of civilizations less advanced than 
their own, and in comparative jurisprudence, we may seek for the 
outlines of the early condition of humanity, and by the aid of 
analogy and positive testimony we may fill in the details which 
will at last present us with the likeness of existing society. We 
may thus form fur ourselves a panorama, as it were, of man’s career 
in history, as (to use the metaphor applied by Humboldt to the 
observation of the nebude) we may, in a forest where trees of all 
ages are scattered about us, trace the growth of an oak in all its 
successive stages, from the acorn to maturity or decay. The 
effect of the evidence which can be gathered from these sources 
is to substantiate that doctrine of the constitution of early society 
which is known as the Patriarchal Theory. The physiological and 
moral attributes of our nature alike render it necessary that the 
family should form the initial phase of our social evolution, and 
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in the facts of history we find the verification of this hypothesis.* 
In the family, as forming a permanent relationship, we recognise 
the first great line of demarcation between the herding together 
of gregarious animals and the association of human beings. 
M. Comte says :— 


“The true social unit is certainly the family, reduced, if necessary, 
to the elementary couple which forms its basis. This consideration 
implies more than the physiological truth that families become tribes, 
and tribes become nations, sv that the whole human race might be 
conceived of as the gradual development of a single family, if local 
diversities did not forbid such a supposition. There is a political 
point of view from which also we may consider this elementary idea, 
inasmuch as the family presents the true germ of the various charae- 
teristics of the social organism. Such a conception is intermediate 
between the idea of the individual and that of the species or society. 
There would be as many scientific inconveniences in passing it over in 
a speculative sense as there are dangers in practice in pretending to 
treat of social life without the inevitable preparation of the domestic 
life. Whichever way we look at it, this necessary transition always 
presents itself, whether in regard to elementary notions of fundamental 
harmony or for the spontaneous rise of the social sentiment. It is by 
this avenue that Man comes forth from his mere personality and learns 
to live in another while obeying his most powerful instincts.” + 


Mr. Maine also observes :— 


“Tt is just here that archaic law renders us one of the greatest of its 
services, and fills up a gap which otherwise could only have been bridged 
by conjecture. It is full in all its provinces of the clearest indications 
that society in primitive times was not what it is assumed to be at 
present—a collection of individuals. In fact, and in the view of the men 
who composed it, it was an aggregation of families. The contrast may 
be most forcibly expressed by saying that the wait of an ancient society 
was the family, of a modern society the individual.” t 

The precepts of Ancient, like those of International Law, are 
applicable to congeries of corporations. Those rights which are 
now looked upon as the attributes of persons, or such of them as 
had already come into being, appertained then to collective 
bodies. The patriarch regulated by his despotic sway all the in- 
ternal arrangements of the domestic circle; the antique code re- 
cognised only joint ownership by those included within it, and 
goverued alone, the mutual external relations of separate and 
independent communities. 
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“In most of the Greek States and in Rome,” says Mr. Maine, “there 
long remained the vestiges of an ascending series of groups out of 
which the state was at first constituted. The Family, House, and 
Tribe of the Romans may be taken as the type of them, and they are 
so described to us that we can scarcely help conceiving them as a 
system of concentric circles which have gradually expanded from the 
same point. The elementary group is the Family connected by common 
subjection to the highest male ascendant. The aggregation of Families 
forms the Gens or House. The aggregation of Houses makes the Tribe. 
The aggregation of Tribes constitutes the Commonwealth.”’* 


The primitive form of union among such domestic groups is 
sill extant in different portions of the globe.t 


“The village community of India,” says Mr. Maine, “ is at once an 
organized patriarchal society and an assemblage of co-proprictors. The 
personal relations to each other of the men who compose it are indis- 
tinguishably confounded with their proprietary rights; and to the 
attempts of English functionaries to separate the two may be assigned 
some of the most formidable miscarriages of Anglo-Indian administra- 
tion. The village is known to be of immense antiquity. In whatever 
direction research has been pushed into Indian history, general or 
local, it has always found the community at the farthest point of its 
progress.” f 


In Russia, Servia, Croatia, Austrian Sclavonia, and in Prussia 
village communities (Dorf Gemeinde) constructed upon a similar 
plan to those of the Hindoos are discovered. In some, individual 
proprietary rights are allowed to be temporarily established over 
portions of the common stock, which at the end of a fixed period 
merge again into the corporate proprietorship ; whilst in others the 
public fund—the soil—is neither divided nor divisible, but is 
cultivated together by all its joint owners, its produce being 
mnually divided among the households.$ 

The gradual expansion of the Family into the Tribe would, in 
the course of nature, be merely a matter of time. The internal 
framework of the association would remain nearly the same, 
for the transition from the patriarch to the chief is easy and 
direct. But a more expeditious mode of enlarging the com- 
munity, without altering its character, was devised in the fiction 
fadoption. To constitute the family a tribe it was necessary 
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that many distinct domestic societies should be united under one 
head. The only basis of such an union which could then be ap- 
preciated was identity of descent, and it was by feigning a con- 
nexion in blood that the converging streams of population were 
joined in a common centre. In the Celtic clans, bearing a 
common name and occupying a common estate, and in the similar 
societies of the ancient Germans and the Gauls, we are presented 
with the type of the tribal organization. ‘The cultivation of the 
earth had regularly commenced, and agriculture was beginning 
to be a permanent avocation, but the land itself was in the cor- 
porate ownership of the community. We are told by Tacitus* 
and Cesart that nowhere was an individual permitted to mono- 
polize a portion of the public property, which in some instances 
was yearly resuined and re-distributed among the people by their 
chieftains and leaders.t 

When the Feudal System arose upon the disintegration of the 
Empire, and the foundations were laid for the monarchies of 
modern Europe, that plan of social union which had been so well 
fitted for schemes of colonization was developed into a more fixed 
structure. As the patriarch had previously become the chief when 
the family expanded into the tribe, so the chief became the sove- 
reign when the tribe expanded into the nation. The bond which 
held the people together was no longer the tie of kindred, but the 
fact of local contiguity. The tenure of land was made the ground 
of political gradation, and the relations of men to the State no 
longer depended upon race, but upon country. 


“The kingship of our Anglo-Saxon regal houses,” says Mr. Maine, 
“was midway between the chieftainship of a tribe and a territorial 
supremacy, but the superiority of the Norman monarchs, imitated from 
that of France, was distinctly a territorial sovereignty. Every subse- 
quent dominion which was established or consolidated was formed on 
the later model. Spain, Naples, and the Principalities founded on the 
ruins of municipal freedom in Italy were all under rulers whose sove- 
reignty was territorial.§ 


In England the whole fabric of the Feudal System was reared 
upon the principle that the national territory was the property of 
the State. The boast of Louis X1V., “L’ivtat c'est moi,” might 
have been made with the most exact truth by the Conqueror and 
his immediate successors, of whom the old Norman maxim was, 
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“Tout fuit en luy et vient de luy al commencement.” In the 
Crown resided the dominum directum over all the soil of the 
country, and from it alone could the dominum utile be derived.* 
Primarily the land was divided into three parts—first, the Crown 
Lands; secondly, the fiefs granted on condition of the render 
of military or other services, and the payments of rents; and, 
thirdly, the estates of the Church, also held for appropriate con- 
siderations. To these, in the almost endless subordinance of 
infeudation, there were tenants from the honourable position of 
knights and freemen down to the servile cultivators and ad- 
scripti glebe. But the land, although in the occupation of in- 
dividuals, was always recognised as -the property of the State, 
and as its representative, as the source of law and administration, 
the king was lord paramount over all his dominions. To the 
influence of this condition of things may be ascribed the very 
general sentiment referred to by Mr. Mill :— 

“ Landed property,” he says, “is felt even by those most tenacious 
of its rights to be a different thing from other property ; and where the 
bulk of the community have been disinherited of their share of it, and 
it has become the exclusive attribute of a small minority, men have 
generally tried to reconcile it to their sense of justice by endeavouring 
to attach duties to it, and erecting it into a sort of magistracy either 
moral or legal. But if the State is at liberty to treat the possessors 
of land as public functionaries, it is only going one step farther to say 
that it is at liberty to discard them. The claim of the landowners to 
the land is altogether subordinate to the general policy of the State. 
The principle of property gives them no right to the land, but only 
aright to compensation for whatever portion of their interest in the 
land it may be the policy of the State to deprive them of.” 


In feudal times this was undoubtedly the fact, and the corollary 
which is here drawn from it is still established in constitutional 
practice. It is only upon this ground that those acts of the 
Legislature can be justified by which definite parts of the land 
are resumed by the State for public purposes. If a barrack or 
a fortification, a railroad or a canal is to be made, the rights of 
private persons are at once made subservient to those of the com- 
munity at large, and as many acres are seized, with or without the 
consent of the owner, as may be considered necessary for the object 
in view, whilst he is not permitted to fix his own price. Lawyers 
are in the habit of glossing over this employment of legislative 
power, but no one has had the temerity to dispute it. 


“No unnecessary violation of the rights of property,” says Mr. 
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Serjeant Stephens, following Blackstone, “is in any instance allowed 
by our law. Ifa new road, for example, is to be made through the 
grounds of a private person, in a case where it would be extensively bene- 
ficial to the public, the legislature uever permits itself to do this without 
the consent of the owner of the land, or at least without securing to 
him a complete indemnification. In vain may it be urged that the 
good of the individual ought to yield to that of the community. The 
true principle applicable to all such cases is one to which we have had 
occasion already to refer, and which is constantly borne in mind by 
the law—viz., that the private interest of the individual is never to be 
sacrificed to a greater extent than is necessary to secure a public bene- 
Jit of adequate importance. The public, therefore, is considered in all 
such transactions as an individual treating with an individual for an 
exchange. All the Legislature does is to oblige the owner to alienate 
his possession for a reasonable price.”’* 


This last passage is quite enough to show a very material 
difference between the two cases stated as identical. If the 
public were merely in the position of an individual treating with 
an individual for an exchange, and by means of its superior 
strength made the bargain compulsory, it would simply afford 
an illustration of that form of injustice of which the tale of the 
big boy with the little coat and the little boy with the big coat, 
recounted in “Sandford and Merton,” is a familiar example. In 
the distinction lies its defence, and although no one questions 
the propriety of the Land Clauses Acts, they are quite inconsistent 
with current notions upon the omnipotence of landlords. These 
have an undoubted claim to compensation for their rents or the 
market value of their estates, just as the West Indian planters 
had to the price of their slaves; but, like that of the latter, the 
proprietary right of the former depends upon the will of the 
community, and the permission by which they exercise it may, 
in the one as in the other case, at any moment be withdrawn. 
What is done upon a small scale every time a Railway Bill 
escapes from a Parliamentary Committee and becomes law, might 
be done upon a large scale if it appeared good to society, and it 
would be a merely legitimate use of legislative authority at once 
to convert all the landholders of the country into fundholders, 
and to deal with the land as the general interests of the nation 
required. They would receive an equivalent for that which was 
taken away from them; there would be no confiscation, no unjust 
deprivation ; and whilst the community altogether would gain, 
no particular class would be sacrificed. The resumption of the 
national territory into the hands of the State, and its erection 
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practically into the supreme landlord, as it is even now in legal 
theory, is therefore a fair subject for consideration and debate. 
By such a plan the right of each member of the community to a 
share of benefit in the common inheritance could be satisfied ; the 
vast increase in rentals arising from the general advance of the 
nation in wealth and population, far more than from any improve- 
ments directly affecting the soil, could be apportioned to the use 
of the community at large; the domain of the Commonwealth 
would yield an income rendering taxes upon the necessaries, the 
industry and the trade of the people proportionately needless, 
and the permanent amelioration of the joint estate would form 
a part of the public administration immediately redounding to 
the prosperity of the country. 

“Such a doctrine,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “is consistent with 
the highest state of civilization, may be carried out without involving 
a community of goods, and need cause no very great revolution in 
existing arrangements. The change required would simply be a change 
of landlords; separate ownership would merge into the joint-stock 
ownership of the public. Instead of being in the possession of indi- 
viduals, the country would be held by the great corporate body— 
society. Instead of leasing his acres from an isolated proprietor, the 
farmer would lease them from the nation. Instead of paying his rent 
to the agent of Sir John or his Grace, he would pay it to the agent 
or deputy-agent of the community. Stewards would be public officials 
instead of private ones, and tenancy the only land tenure.”’* 


The nationalization of the land forms, the only complete 
solution of all the difficulties which are presented by the 
connexion subsisting between a people and the country they 
inhabit. In comparison with it, the relative excellences or 
defects of large or small estates, of metayer, cottier, or peasant 
proprietary modes of occupation, are, although in themselves 
most important, quite insignificant. That the realization of such 
a project is near at hand, we are not sufficiently sanguine nor 
blind enough to anticipate. In this world we rarely have a 
wider choice open to us than an alternative of evils; but though 
the goal may perhaps be afar off, many steps may still be taken 
in the right direction. If the principle be once clearly seen and 
distinctly acknowledged, that the land of a country belongs to 
the people which inhabits it, and that they merely part with the 
direct and immediate ownership for reasons more or less weighty, 
of utility and expediency, which may, from an alteration in 
circumstances or a change of opinion, lose their force ; a definite 
basis will be laid for reform, and un ideal, however remote, will 
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be placed before us, towards which every healthy measure must 
be an approximation. We should never forget that improve- 
ments can be carried out, although perfection may for the time 
be beyond our reach. 

“To me,” says Mr. Mill, “it seems almost an axiom that property 
in land should be interpreted strictly, and that the balance in all cases 
of doubt should incline against the proprietor. The reverse is the case 
with property in moveables, and in all things the product of labour; 
over these the owner’s power, both of use and of exclusion, should be 
absolute, except where positive evil to society would result from it; 
but in the case of land, no exclusive right should be permitted in any 
individual which cannot be shown to be productive of positive good. 
To be allowed any exclusive right at all over a portion of the common 
inheritance, while there are others who have no portion, is already a 
privilege. No quantity of moveable goods which a person can acquire 
by his labour prevents others from acquiring the like by the same 
means; but, from the very nature of the case, whoever owns land 
keeps it from somebody else. ‘The privilege or monopoly is only de- 
fensible as a necessary evil; it becomes an injustice when carried to 
any point to which the compensating good does not follow it.”* 


That our existing Land System is at all capable of defence, on 
account of the benefits accruing from it to the People as a body, 
can hardly be maintained by any rational and unprejudiced per- 
son. It is, indeed, very far from fulfilling the conditions which 
could prove its justification in a moral, political, or economical 
point of view. Its whole history discloses a course of usurpa- 
tion and encroachment by the proprietary class upon the rights 
and privileges of the community. When in the early part of this 
year, Mr. Cobden at Rochdale, and Mr. Bright at Birmingham, 
called public attention to the process of concentration of large 
areas of land into a very small number of hands, which 
has for many generations been going on in this country, and 
showed that, consequently, in no other part of Europe were 
the masses so entirely divorced from all beneficial interest in 
their native soil, they pointed, indeed, to a social evil which had 
long been known, but by their advocacy they aroused a sentiment in 
every thinking mind and feeling heart which is not likell to die out 
until it shall have produced a lasting result. They were accused 
of conspiring against property, of inciting the poor to rob the 
rich, and, as a climax, of attempting to, imitate the Gracchi in 
schemes of agrarian spoliation. We dismiss the former of these 
charges from consideration as examples of the amenities at pre- 
sent not uncommon in political controversy; but the classical 
allusion, unhappy as an historical parallel between persons, is not 
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so remote as an analogy between events. The English members 
of Parliament resemble the Roman tribunes in this, that they are 
contending against the same distemper of the State. 


“It was exactly such a state of things as this,” says Niebuhr, 
“which presented itself to Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. While the 
number of Roman citizens was increased every year by Italian allies, 
who obtained the Roman franchise, and more especially by freed men 
who on the whole bore the stamp of slaves, the number of the landed 
proprietors decreased. The numerous small estates of former times 
were no more. During the Hannibalian wars everything had become 
altered ; for where, for example, a poor peasant was the neighbour of 
a rich one, the former had been compelled during those times of dis- 
tress and epidemic disease among cattle to borrow money from his 
neighbour, and not being able to give security he had undoubtedly to 
pay a high rate of interest. Now the son of such a peasant was per- 
haps serving in the legions, and if the father happened to be attacked 
by illness he was obliged to engage labourers. In this manner he was 
reduced more and more, and if in the end he was unable to pay the 
interest he was compelled to give up his land to his neighbour. In this 
and various other ways many a small estate had passed into the hands 
of the rich. Such a change of property increases in its progress like 
an avalanche.’’* 

He continues in a strain which renders the likeness even 
stronger :— 

“The population of Rome was becoming more and more a true 
populace, while in the country the number of the poor was increasing 
to an awful extent. 1t was a state of things like that towards which 
unfortunately all Europe is at present hastening, but the difference is 
that the Romans had it in their power to remove the evil. Few 
Romans reflected upon the causes out of which it had grown, but many 
must have known that the misery would never have reached that 
height if the Licinian Law had been observed, if men had been ap- 
pointed to watch over its proper execution, and if the newly-acquired 
lands had from time to time been distributed or their occupation been 
rightly conducted. Every one, like the king in Goethe’s play, wished 
for a different state of things, but no one had the courage or will to 
undertake the reform.’’+ 

It would not be easy to discover, in the whole range of historical 
literature, a more exact description of our own condition than is 
contained in these words of Niebuhr. We see around us the same in- 
equality in the distribution of territorial wealth, the same increase 
in population, the same decrease in the number of landowners, the 
Same disappearance of the numerous small estates of former 
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times, the same abject misery in the agricultural districts, the same 
wide-spread consciousness of the mischief, and the same perplexity 
about how to contend against it. But there is one error into which 
the great critic has fallen, from which we may take comfort. 
The position of Europe was not so desperate as he imagined; 
for, like the Romans, the modern inhabitants of the Continent 
were not without a remedy. It is now only in the United 
Kingdom that land is being monopolized by a small and decreas- 
ing class. On the mainland of Europe, in America, and even 
in the British Colonies, an opposite tendency is manifested. Every- 
where, except at home, the leaning is towards a more equitable 
distribution of the soil. The position of our landlords, “ who 
toil not, neither do they spin,” and who serve the country only 
in the onerous duties of High Sheriff, or in administering 
justice gratuitously upon @ priori principles at Quarter Sessions, 
is fast becoming unique. 


“In Flanders, Holland, Friesland,” says Mr. Laing, “ about the 
estuaries of the Scheldt, Maese, Rhine, Ems, Weser, Elbe, and EKyder, 
in a great part of Westphalia and other districts of Germany, in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, and in the south of Europe in Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol, Lombardy, and Tuscany, the peasants have from very 
early times been the proprietors of a great portion of the land. France 
and Prussia have in our own times been added to the countries in 
which the land is divided into small estates of working peasant pro- 
prietors. In every country of Europe, under whatever form of govern- 
ment, however remotely or indirectly affected by the wars and convul- 
sions of the French Revolutivn, and however little the laws, institutions 
and spirit of the government may as yet be in accordance with this social 
condition of the people, the tendency during this century has been to 
the division and distribution of the land into small estates of a working 
peasant proprietary, not to its aggregation into large estates of a 
nobility and gentry. This has been the real revolution in Europe. 
The only exception is Great Britain. The tendency with us during 
the present century has been directly the reverse. It has been to 
aggregate small estates into large, and in Scotland, and a great part of 
England, to aggregate small tenant occupancies into large farms.”* 


A more extensive inquiry than is here indicated, taking three 
periods for comparison, separated from one another by wide in- 
tervals of time and social progress enables us to bring together 
some figures which give us results sufficiently curious. At 
the Conquest, the population of England could hardly have 
been 1,500,000. In Domesday Book the number of persons 
recorded is 283,242, which Mr. Hallam thinks, allowing for 





* Laing, “Observations on the Social and Political State of the European 
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women and children, may be roundly called 1,000,000.* 
When the great survey was taken there were within the 
realm 45,706 landholders; namely, 1400 tenants in capite 
(including ecclesiastical corporations), 7871 under tenants, 
23,071 Sockmanni, and 13,364 Libert homines.t At the Revo- 
lution, Gregory King, whose calculations are universally held 
to have been very carefully and correctly made, drew up a 
scheme of the income and expenditure of the people of England 
for the year 1688. He estimates the population, rather above 
the Poll Tax returns, at 5,500,000. Excluding 160 temporal 
peers, 26 spiritual lords, 800 baronets, 600 knights, 3000 esquires, 
and 12,000 gentlemen ; he puts down 160,000 freeholders—40,000 
of the better sort, and 120,000 of the lesser sort. We may add 
with safety 10,000 from the former classes, or, in all, 170,000 
landowners.t At the Census of 1861, the population of England 
was 20,066,224, and of these the whole number of landed pro- 
prietors is stated at only 30,766.§ Some inaccuracies crept into 
this return ; because, as mentioned in the Report, persons who 
owned land were frequently enumerated under various public 
occupations, professions or trades; but even if we allow an extra 
5000 for such mistakes (a liberal allowance), there would not 
now be as many landholders in the country by some 10,000 as 
there were eight hundred years ago, when the population was not 
a tithe of what it is at present, nor as many by some 135,000 as 
there were two hundred years ago, when the population was about 
one-fourth of what it was in 186]. When weconsider the enormous 
social and political influence which the possession of land confers, 
we cannot well overestimate the significance of the fact, that its 
ownership is now confined, at the most, to scarcely one-five- 
hundredth part of the community. The great fiefs of the old 
time are not to be confounded with the estates of modern rural 
potentates. It is true that the Earl of Chester held almost all 
that county, the Earl of Shrewsbury nearly the whole of Salop, 
and Robert, Earl of Moreton, 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in 
Sussex, 196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northamptonshire, besides many 
in other counties.|| But out of the ancient feuds numerous in- 
ferior estates were carved—fees tail, fees for life, besides land held 
by copy of court roll. For these, definite services or fixed rents 





* Hallam, “ Middle Ages,” notes to chapter viii. 
+ Ellis, Introduction to « Domesday,” vol. il. pp. 511-13. 

{ Gregory King, “ Natural and Political Observations and Conclusions upon 
the State and Condition of England,” p. 48, published in an appendix to 
Chalmers’ “ Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain,” (1804). 

§ General Report on the Census, 1861, p. 35. 
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were rendered to the lord according to established custom. Now 
no freeholds are detached from the domains of the territorial 
chief. His rental is settled by competition, and not by custom. 
He is the commercial monopolist of a natural agent, which he 
hires out to the highest bidder, and not the head of a confederacy 
the members of which held their lands by a tenure not less certain 
than his own. 

“ The Marquis of Breadalbane,”’ says Mr. Emerson, with the astonish- 
ment which an American may well express, “rides out of his house a 
hundred miles in a straight line to the sea on his own property. The 
Duke of Sutherland owns the county of Sutherland, stretching across 
Scotland from sea to sea. ‘The Duke of Devonshire, besides his other 
estates, owns 96,000 acres in the county of Derby. The Duke of 
Richmond has 40,000 acres at Goodwood and 300,000 at Gordon 
Castle. The Duke of Norfolk’s Park in Sussex is fifteen miles in cir- 
cuit. The large domains are growing larger. The great estates are 
absorbing the small freeholds. In 1786 the soil of England was owned 
by 250,000 corporations and proprietors, and in 1822 by 30,000.”* 

The difference between the position of the feudatory and the 
modern landlord is as great as that between a constitutional 
monarch and an oriental despot. ‘lhe tenantry under the former 
had permanent rights of occupation, under the latter they may 
be expelled at any time. In the fourteenth century enormities 
such as have been perpetrated in the nineteenth century could not 
be committed ; as, for instance, when in Sutherland, in our own 
time, fifteen thousand persons were driven from the homesteads of 
their forefathers to make room for sheepwalks. ‘The enclosure of 
common lands has also contributed to render the separation of 
the people at large from their soil more complete. From the 
passing of the General Inclosure Act up to the 31st December, 
1855, 174,760 acres were enclosed in England and Wales. In 
the six years which elapsed to 3ist December, 1861, 206,085 
acres more, and the appropriation of public property to indi- 
viduals has continued at an equal rate during the last three years. 
Farms have also greatly increased in acreage. Only ten counties, 
the North Riding of York being reckoned as one, were statis- 
tically analysed in the Report of the Census Commissioners, but 
in these it appears that the number of farms of under one hun- 
dred acres in extent decreased from 31,583 in 1851, to 26,567 in 
1861, showing that in ten years no less than 5,016 small holdings 
were amalgamated to fourm greater ones.t If this was the case 
in ten counties, we may conclude that at least three times as many 
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of such small holdings haye in the whole country been agglo- 
merated during the same period. The body of the yeomanry, once 
a very important element in the strength and stability of the 
nation, has now quite disappeared, and the agriculturalists gene- 
rally have actually declined from 2,011,447 in 1851, to 1,924,110 
in 1861. We cannot here enter upon the moot points con- 
nected with large or small farming. The advance which 
has been made in scientific cultivation, and in the application 
of machinery to agriculture, implies an investment of capital 
which could only, perhaps, be profitably employed upon 
areas of considerable size. There is always, however, a danger 
of the great farmer becoming merely a grazier, as we see in the 
late increase of cattle-feeding throughout the country. Whilst 
in the year 1838 we were dependent upon foreign supplies of 
corn, on an average, for only six weeks’ consumption, we are this 
year dependent upon them for six months’ consumption.* The 
garden-like appearance of those regions where there is a peasant 
proprietary, seems to prove that small holdings are well fitted for 
the raising of grain. But whatever may be the better plan, we 
should find in the system of Co-operation an avenue from the 
difficulties presented by either or both. 

“ Quand il est question,” says Rousseau, “d’estimer la puissance 
publique, le bei esprit, visite les palais du Prince, ses ports, ses troupes, 
ses arsenaux, ses villes, le vrai politique parcourt les terres et va dans 
Ja chaumiére du laboureur. Le premier voie ce qu’on a fait et le 
second ce qu’on peut faire.” 

The industrial community exhibits a tendency to a division 
into only two orders—the great capitalists, the possessors of large 
accumulations of wealth, and the labourers, living upon daily 
wages, the possessors of no property at all. There is 
an enormous increase in a population quite without hope 
of advancement in life, who have no future to look for- 
ward to, and who constantly swell the ranks of those who are 
known abroad by that ominous name—the Dangerous Classes. 
They are placed in such dependence upon their employers, 
that their own good conduct or prudence can avail them but 
little, for all their foresight will not protect them from the 
follies and failures of these. They are destitute of all internal 
motives of restraint from crime or improvident marriages, and 
therefore are always filling the poorhouse or the gaol. An 
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organization of labour which should secure to the workers a just 
share in the products of their toil—thus elevating them from the 
status of machines, and givmg them a chance of rising in the 
world—would proportionately do away with this unhealthy con- 
dition of the masses, and contribute in no small degree to the 
true prosperity and permanent peace of society. Mr. Mill, in 
comparing the position of the peasant proprietor, or even the 
metayer, with that of the agricultural labourer, says :— 


“Some of the disparagers of small properties lay great stress upon 
the cares and anxieties which beset the peasant proprietor of the 
Rhineland or Flanders, It is precisely those cares and anxieties which 
tend to make him a superior being to an English day-labourer. It is, 
to be sure, rather abusing the privilege of fair argument to represent 
the condition of a day-labourer as not an anxious one. I can conceive 
no circumstances in which he is free from anxiety when there is a 
possibility of being out of employment, unless he has access to a 
profuse dispensation of parish pay, and no shame or reluctance in 
demanding it; then he may feel with the old doggrel— 


‘ Hang sorrow, cast away care ; 
The parish is bound to find us.’ 


But unless so shielded, the day-labourer has, in the existing state 
of society and population many of the anxieties which have not 
an invigorating effect on the mind, and none of those which have. 
The position of the peasant proprictor in Flanders is the reverse. 
From the anxiety which chills and paralyses—the uncertainty of 
having food to eat—few persons are more exempt: it requires 
as rare a concurrence of circumstances as a_ potato failure, 
combined with an universal bad harvest, to bring him within reach 
of that danger. His anxieties are the ordinary vicissitudes of more 
and less ; his cares are that he takes his fair share of the business of 
life: that he is a free human being, and not perpetually a child, which 
seems to be the approved condition of the labouring classes according 
to the prevailing philanthropy. He is no longer a being of a different 
order from the middle classes ; he has pursuits and objects like those 
which occupy them and give to their intellects the greatest part of 
the cultivation that they receive.” * 


We are sorry that our space will not permit us to notice even 
cursorily the effects of the Poor and Game Laws in assisting to 
render the monopoly of land an oppressive burden to the people. 

The causes which have brought about the existing state of affairs 
are to be found in the peculiarities of our Legal System. There 
must be a distinction between law affecting Moveables and Immove- 
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ables founded in an essential difference between the subject-matters 
of the proprietary right. In our Law, however, the demarcation 
which is made between Realty and Personalty resembles rather 
that effected by the ancient Code of Rome, between res mancipi 
and res nec mancipi, which, agreeing in the main with the limits 
of the obvious separation, in some particulars oversteps and in 
others falls short of them. When, for example, in res mancipt 
we find, not only the soil, but slaves, horses and oxen included ; 
or, when in personalty, land held for terms of years, however long, 
and estates by statute merchant, statute staple, or elegit, we are no 
longer dealing with natural divisions, but with purely arbitrary 
rules. With regard to Realty, the law of primogeniture obtains ; 
not so with regard to Personalty; and thus, for instance, if a 
tenant in tail pur auter vie, or for the life of another, die intestate, 
the whole of his estate passes to his eldest son: whilst on the 
other hand, had he been lessee at a peppercorn rent of the same 
land for 999 years, all his issue, male and female, would alike 
succeed to him. ‘The Law esteems an interest which may ter- 
minate on the morrow by the death of cestui que vie to be of a 
higher kind thanone which must subsist for many centuries. In 
primogeniture, as established among us, we see simply a remnant 
of an extinct political organization, quite out of place under the 
existing arrangements of society. The duties to be dis@harged in 
feudal times as renders for the tenure of land were such as to 
require an undivided inheritance, but when those duties ceased to 
be performed, the reason for maintaining the estates intact no 
longer remained. 


“ Laws,” says Adam Smith, “ frequently continue in force long after 
the circumstances which first gave occasion to them, and which could 
alone render them reasonable, are no more. In the present state of 
Europe the proprietor of a single acre of land is as perfectly secure in 
his possession as the proprietor of a hundred thousand. The right of 
primogeniture, however, still continues to be respected, and as of all 
institutions it is the fitiest to support the pride of family distinctions, 
it is still likely to endure for many centuries. In every other respect 
nothing can be more contrary to the real interest of a numerous family 
than a right which, in order to enrich one, beggars all the rest of the 
children.””* 


The direct influence of the law of primogeniture in regulating 
the inheritance of real property is now comparatively insignificant : 
almost all the landed estates in the kingdom descend under 
devises or settlement, but in its indirect influence upon the pro- 
visions of these it has had very unmistakeable effects. Entails 
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are always made so as to secure the succession in a direct line 
from the father to the eldest son, and consequently to preserve 
the existence of a wealthy head of the family. Their origin 
is to be sought in the statute de donis conditionalibus, 13 Edward 
I. c. 1, which took away from the holders of conditional fees, 
after condition performed, the chance of forfeiture and the powers 
of alienation and incumbrance which had previously belonged 
to them. Blackstone enumerates the bad consequences of this 
statute in a tone of unusual liberality, concluding his remarks 
by saying— 


“So that they (entails) were justly branded as the source of con- 
tentions and mischiefs unknown to the common law, and almost 
universally considered as the common grievance of the nation. Butas 
the nobility were always fond of this statute, because it preserved their 
family estates from forfeiture, there was little hope of procuring a 
repeal by the legislature, and therefore, by the connivance of an 
active and politic prince, a method was devised to evade it.” * 


In the 12th of Edward IV., about two hundred years after the 
passing of 13. Edward I. c. 1, the celebrated decision in Talta- 
ramn’s case was pronounced by the judges, by which in Common 
Recoveries a road was opened for escaping from perpetuities, and 
by 4 Henry VII. c. 24 and 82 Henry VIII. c. 386 the ancient 


custom of Fines was made available for tenant in tail to bar the 
succession. ‘These fictitious suits were intended to remedy the 
evils which the posthumous ambition of the aristocracy intro- 
duced into the tenure of land. By the 3 & 4, Will. IV. c. 74, 
Fines and Recoveries were abolished, and an instrument en- 
rolled in the Court of Chancery was substituted in their place. 
But the powers of limitation which the law still permits to be 
exercised by the landowners, either by deed or will, are such as 
to render the facilities offered for alienation nearly abortive. 
It is possible now to tie up an estate for any number of existing 
lives and for twenty-one years after the birth of an unborn 
child, besides to create all sorts of queer interests with innume- 
rable reversions and remainders over. Although our law is 
said to abhor perpetuities, these powers of settlement and the 
general custom of continued resettlement are capable of practi- 
cally creating them, and in truth they usually do so. We cannot 
see that it would materially infringe upon the just privileges of 
property, if liberty of bequest and disposition were restrained 
within more reasonable bounds. With regard to Persona!ty, 
since the injurious consequences of uncontrolled testamentary 
authority were so clearly manifested in the great Thellusson case, 
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this has been done, and remembering the distinction exist- 
ing between the products of labour or abstinence, and land, 
it might, we think, be done with even greater propriety 
with regard to Realty. The registration of titles and 
simplification of conveyancing will, we fear, have but little 
influence in distributing landed property whilst entails can be 
effected in the manner which they now can be. There are so 
many causes which contribute to make land an especially desir- 
able possession, that, whilst the monopoly of it can be maintained, 
the class now owning it will take every means within their reach 
to retain it to themselves. It is virtually placed extra commer- 
cium, and to render the transfer of a thing which does not come 
into the market indisputable and cheap is striking too high up in 
the rank of abuses. Not only are the obstacles placed in the 
way of a wider distribution of landed property insurmountable, 
but the incidents of the tenure now protected are of the kind 
most calculated to prevent or impede improvements in the land. 
The various mortgages and rent-charges which have been accu- 
mulated upon almost all the estates in the country have been 
estimated to deprive the ostensible proprietors of about one-half 
of the beneficial interest in their possessions. They still remain 
as “ sinecurists quartered on the soil,” dividing the profits with 
strangers, and actually forming the great obstacle to the ameliora- 
tion of the sources of the national subsistence. In Ireland this 
rose to such a height that the Incumbered Estates Court was 
established to clear the ground of useless landlords. In Eng- 
land and Scotland the same evils exist in a minor, but still distinct 
degree, and every consideration of equity and expediency calls for 
the application of a remedy. 

“The truth is,’ says Mr. Mill, “that any very general improvement 
of land by the landlords is hardly compatible with a law or custom 
of primogeniture. When the land goes wholly to the heir it generally 
goes to him severed from the pecuniary resources which would enable 
him to improve it, the personal property being absorbed by the pro- 
vision for the younger children, and the land itself often heavily bur- 
thened for the same purpose. There is, therefore, but a small propor- 
tion of landlords who have the means of making expensive improvements 
unless they do it with borrowed money, and by adding to the mort- 
gages with which, in most cases, the land is already burthened when 
they received it. But the position of the owner of a mortgaged estate is 
80 precarious, economy is so unwelcome to one whose apparent fortune 
greatly exceeds his real means, and the vicissitudes of rent and price which 
only trench upon the margin of his income, are so formidable to one who 
can call little more than that margin his own, that it is no wonder if 
few landlords find themselves in a condition to make immediate sacri- 
fices for the sake of future profit. Were they ever so much inclined, 
those alone can prudently do it who have seriously studied the prin- 
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ciples of scientific agriculture, and great landlords have seldom seriously 
studied anything. They might, at least, hold out inducements to the 
farmers to do what they will not or cannot do themselves ; but even in 
granting leases it is in England a general complaint that they tie up 
their tenants by covenants grounded on the practice of an obsolete and 
exploded agriculture, while most of them, by withholding leases alto- 
gether and giving the farmer no guarantee of possession beyond a single 
harvest, keep the land on a footing little more favourable to improve- 
ment than in the time of our barbarous ancestors. 
immetata quibus jugera liberas 

Fruges et Cerarum ferunt 

Nee cultura placet longior annua.”* 

The necessity for the improvement of the soil, in spite of the 
obstacles of tenure, appeared so urgent that in Ireland (where 
all our political experiments are tried) the Legislature came 
forward to assist the landowners. They were empowered by 
statute to borrow upon certain conditions a limited sum of 
public money to aid them in draining their land—not of its 
produce, as heretofore, but of its superfluous moisture. Mr. 
M‘Culloch suggested the introduction of this plan into Scot- 
land,t and the Quarterly Review { advocated the propriety of 
adopting it in England, which has been effected by various Drain- 
age and Improvement Acts. ‘Two reasons, and two only, having 
the appearance of anything like argument, have been brought 
forward to justify the reception of rent by an individual—first, 
that he gives secure possession to the occupiers, and secondly, 
that he invests his capital upon the soil, and is entitled to a re- 
muneration for it. In existing society the first of these 
functions is discharged by the State. The landlords do not now 
directly yield protection to the cultivators, nor do they con- 
tribute more, in proportion, towards the judicial and police arrange- 
ments of the country than any other order of persons. Now, there- 
fore, that their character of improvers is removed, there remains, 
literally, no moral or economical principle upon which their posi- 
tion can be vindicated. More than this, the rise in the value of 
land proceeding from general circumstances, being the far greater 
part of the total over and above that produced by physical im- 
provements, induces its owners to care little about advances in 
cultivation, and renders them adverse to leases which could alone 
procure to the tenant any adequate return for his outlay. No 
one will undertake permanent works who merely holds from yeat 
to year, and who may be compelled, under the guise of an 
iniquitous legality, at any moment perhaps, to lose his money's 
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worth altogether, or at any rate to pay, in the shape of an in- 
creased rent, interest on his own capital to another person. A 
similar case of peculiar hardship is cited by Professor Newman 
fom Mr. Jonathan Pim’s work upon the “Condition and 
Prospects of Ireland’”— 

“Tt is well known that much waste land has been brought under 
culture for several years past. This has been effected chiefly by allow- 
ing cottiers to take in a portion of the mountain’s side ; and when they 
have tilled it for a few years, and partially reclaimed it, calling on 
them either to give it up to the landlord or to pay rent for it. In 
some cases they probably retained it: but in others they gave it up 
and commenced anew, not unfrequently ending near the top of the 
mountain at the bottom of which they commenced many years 
before. Thus cultivation crept up the mountain sides or en- 
croached on the secluded valleys heretofore untilled. This mode of 
reclamation required no capital on the part of the landlord. The cottier 
or tenant was the sole agent. He obtained a bare subsistence by severe 
labour, and rarely effected any improvement in his own condition.”* 

This surely requires no explicit condemnation here: in Ireland 
the commentary upon it is seen in the masked face and the frequent 
blunderbuss. 

In concluding this paper, which has already extended to a far 
greater length than we desired or anticipated, we have a few ob- 
servations to make on the relation which the land has borne and 
now bears to the taxation of the country. When feudalism 
existed among us in anything but its evil consequences, all those 
public expenses which are now defrayed out of the general taxes 
were charges in one shape or another upon landed property. The 
crown lands, or terre regis, scattered over every county, yielded 
an ample income for the support of the early court; whilst from 
the Danegeld, an annual tax on each hide of ground in the 
kingdom, and the quit-rents and dues of the feudal tenants, a 
revenue was raised quite sufficient for all the requirements of 
government—umilitary and civil.t Henry II. still retained 1422 
manors in his possession,{ as Davenant has said, “ belonging as 
much to the kingdom as to the king.”§ But prodigal monarchs 
and a rapacious aristocracy soon reduced the fair proportions of 
these rich sources of supply. 

“The illegal alienation of the Crown lands,” says Professor Newman, 
“partly by sale and partly by gift, is a scandalous chapter in ‘English 
history. Against it the Parliament again and again protested, and 
often effected a resumption of the estates. Nay, Richard I., after 
selling some of them and using the purchase-money, took back the 
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lands himself, alleging that the sale was essentially beyond his power, 
However, after the abbey lands had been distributed among the aris- 
tocracy by Henry VIII., Parliament was dumb, so many having eaten 
of the sop, and the alienation of the Crown lands went on until at last 
the whole taxation of the country, which ought, as originally, to have 
been defrayed by rent of land, was shifted on to trade and industry.”* 


At the suppression of the monasteries and other charitable 
foundations, one-fifth part of the soil of the whole realm,t esti- 
mated to be worth 30,000,0001., fell at once to the disposal of the 
Crown, and became available for national purposes.t This fund 
was, we know, distributed among the creatures of a tyrant, and 
was the means of founding a few great families still flourishing 
among us. William III., next to Henry VIII., was the most 
profligate of our monarchs in gifts of public property to his 
favourites. He granted to Bentincke (whom he had made Earl 
of Portland) four-fifths of the county of Denbigh,§ and afterwards 
divided 1,000,000 acres in Ireland, seized from the followers of 
James I]., between him and the Countess of Orkney. A pro- 
ceeding so outrageous could hardly be permitted even in that 
corrupt age, and these grants were subsequently resumed by 
statute.|| By 1 Anne, cap. 7, the power of alienating the royal 
domains was taken away from the Crown, and at the accession of 
. George I1I. they were handed over to the administration of the 
department of Woods and Forests. For the first twenty-five 
years of this reign they returned a net revenue of scarcely 60001. 
a year,f] which under careful supervision had expanded into 
416,5301. in 1860.** At the commencement of the reign of the 
present Sovereign, the net income from the Duchy of Lancaster 
was 8,91 2l.; in 1859 the Privy Purse received from it 25,0001.tt 
When George, Prince of Wales, came of age in 1783, the revenue 
from the Duchy of Cornwall was less than 13,000/. a year, when 
the present Prince succeeded to it, in 1862, it was over 50,0001, 
besides accumulations to the amount of about half a million 
sterling.{{ The progress in the income derived from these 
hereditary possessions serves to show us that landed property 
may be carefully and economically managed by government 
officials, and to admonish us of the loss which the nation has 
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sustained in the wasteful and unlawful alienation of Crown lands 
to subjects. 

There is another point of view from which the fiscal history of 
land may be contemplated. Until the reign of Edward I. few 
instances occur of taxes upon personal property. So late as that of 
Edward II. such taxes were exceptional and extraordinary, levied 
on occasions of great emergency. ‘Tonnage and poundage were 
first legally granted to Edward IIJ., and the first poll-tax and 
first subsidy to Richard II.* Down to the reign of Elizabeth, 
as late as 1590, land yielded nearly half the supplies, and in that 
year contributed 120,000/. out of the whole revenue of 30,0001. 
which came into the Treasury.t The altered condition of the 
country had, however, rendered the feudal system and its incidents 
of aids, reliefs, primer seisin, wardships, fines, and escheats very 
burdensome to the landed interest. We are all familiar with 
the complaints of Sir Thomas Smith, and his description of the 
landholder of this age. In the time of James L., therefore, it 
was attempted to do away with the ancient tenures and the droits 
of suzerainty issuing out of them. This was made one of the stipu- 
lations between Charles I. and the Parliament. At the Restora- 
tion it would have been impossible to have re-established them 
after their destruction during the Great Rebellion. Feudalism 
had come to an end as an efficient scheme of government. So 
far, therefore, as the 12 Car. II. c. 24 was destructive of the 
old system, it was a measure in accordance with the progress 
of society. But the conditions upon which the landholders had 
hitherto come into and retained possession of their estates were 
clear and well defined. The services which they had performed, or 
the pecuniary equivalents which they had paid, formed in the 
strictest sense the purchase-money of their lands, rendered in the 
form of an annuity to the State, bearing a fixed proportion ta 
their value at the time render was due, increasing with its increase 
and decreasing with its decrease. When therefore it was in con- 
templation to alter this order of things, those ought to have 
been loaded with the commutation who were liable to the former 
charges. This had been intended in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. A quit rent derived from the land was to have been 
inalienably attached to the Crown.t But in the Convention 
Parliament the landed proprietors were in the plenitude of their 
power, and seem to have been unmindful of any considerations of 
honour or even of honesty. Instead of instituting a land-tax 
they established the Excise, and so removed the whole of these 
burdens from off their own broad acres and forced them on to the 
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shoulders of the people. Mr. Hallam even, whose leaning is 
always the other way, is obliged to reprehend this flagrant act of 
injustice :— 

“No great difference of opinion,”’ he says, “ subsisting as to the ex- 
pediency of taking away military tenures, it remained only to decide 
from what resources the commutation revenue should spring. Two 
schemes were suggested: the one a permanent tax on lands held in 
chivalry, the other an excise upon beer and some other liquors. It was 
evident that the former was founded upon a just principle, while the 
latter transferred a particular burthen to the community.”* 


This last plan was carried by a majority of only three voices 
in the House of Commons, and in the words of Mr. Annesley, 
used during the debate—‘ Every man who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow must pay excise to excuse the Court of 
Wards ;”+ or, in other words, that the landowners may have their 
lands for nothing. 

In 1693 the land-tax was imposed upon the basis of a valuation 
of real property made in the preceding year. It was fixed at the 
rate of fcur shillings in the pound of the rental,t and was con- 
tinued at intervals at rates varying from one to four shillings, 
until 1798, when it was, by 38 Geo. III. c. 60, made perpetual 
at the latter sum. For a few years after its commencement it 
was raised in something like a just proportion to the actual rental 
of the land, although the assessment of 1692 is acknowledged 
to have been much underthe mark. But by the 9 Will. III. c. 10, 
and all subsequent land-tax acts, the law appears to have been 
carefully framed for the purpose of protecting realty from con- 
tributing like personalty towards the public income an amount 
bearing any ratio to its growing value. Whilst by the above- 
cited statute the rates upon personal property were to be levied 
“according to the true yearly value thereof,” the land-tax was 
made a fixed annuity, according to the rental as ascertained in 
1692, and it still remains so. By every sound economical theory 
the landowner occupies a peculiar position in connexion with 
taxation: his property is subject to the greatest variation in value,§ 
and his burdens should therefore be submitted to the most frequent 
revision and amendment. 

It would be the merest waste of space to enumerate particular 
examples in support of this, with which the experience of every 
one will supply him, and upon which so many now enter upon 
monetary speculations. When a country like our own is steadily 
increasing in riches and population, the demand for land, for 
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purposes of production, of residence, or of pleasure, must become 
greater and greater every day, and as the supply must always 
remain the same, its price, whether for permanent or temporary 
use, must become higher and higher. Taking this fact into con- 
sideration, Mr. Mill remarks :— 

“Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends 
to increase without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owners, 
those owners constituting a class in the community whom the natural 
course of things progressively enriches consistently with complete 
passiveness upon their own part. In such a case it would be no viola- 
tion of the principles on which private property is grounded if the 
State should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of it, as it 
arises. This would not properly be taking anything from anybody, it 
would merely be applying an accession of wealth created by circum- 
stances to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become an 
unearned appendage to the riches of a particular class. Now, this is 
actually the case with rent. The ordinary progress of a society which 
increases in wealth is at all times tending to augment the incomes of 
landlords, to give them both a greater amount and a greater proportion 
of the wealth of the community, independently of any trouble or outlay 
incurred by themselves. They grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, 
without working, resting, or economizing.’’* 

It is surely some ground of complaint and remonstrance that 
a species of property like this should only be subjected to a tax 
which is levied upon the assumption that it has not changed in 
value for near upon two hundred years. Gregory King estimated 
the acreage of England and Wales at 39,000,000 acres, and the 
rental of all kinds at 12,000,000I., whilst the valuation of 1692 
places it at 8,000,000/.; the produce of the land-tax being in 1693 
1,600,000/.+ The true acreage is about 8,000,000. In 1862 the 
rental of all kinds was returned under schedule A of the Income 
Tax Returns at 66,000,0001. in counties, and 48,000,000/. in cities 
and boroughs; in all 114,000,0001., the produce of the land-tax 
being 1,100,0001.{ In the third Report on the Agricultural Distress 
(1837) the proportion which the land-tax bore to the rental in 
different parts of the kingdom is stated :—in Bedfordshire it was 
highest, namely, 2s. ld. in the pound, in Surrey ls. 1d., in 
Durham 33d. in Lancashire, 2d. and in Scotland 2}d., and so 
on.§ Twenty-seven years have elapsed since this calculation was 
made, and the proportion must now be considerably lower. An 
augmented land-tax bearing upon the inevitable increase in the 
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value of the land, and thus meeting to some extent the obvious 
ends of justice, would not entitle the landowners to any immunity 
from other public contributions, whether direct or indirect. 
Mr. Mill states the case clearly, and we think unanswerably :— 

“ Whatever may be thought,” he says, “ of the legitimacy of making 
the State a sharer in all future increase of rent from natural causes, 
the existing land-tax (which in this country is unfortunately very 
small) ought not to be regarded as a tax, but as arentcharge in favour 
of the public; a portion of the rent, reserved from time immemorial 
by the State, which has never belonged to or formed part of the in- 
come of the landlords, and should not therefore be counted to them as 
part of their taxation, so as to exempt them from their fair share of 
every other tax. As well might the tithe be regarded as a tax on the 
landlords, as well in Bengal, where the state originally entitled to the 
whole rent of the land gave away one-tenth of it to individuals, retain- 
ing the other nine-tenths, be considered as an unequal and unjust tax 
upon the grantees of the tenth. That a person owns part of the rent 
does not make the rest of it his just right, injuriously withheld from 
him. The landlords originally held their estates subject to feudal 
burthens, for which the present land-tax is an exceedingly small equiva- 
lent, and for their relief from which they should have been required to 
pay a much higher price.”* 


We do not expect, under the present system of tenure and occu- 
pation, to see the view propounded long ago by Quesney realized, 
ae., that the landlords should pay all the taxes, and that a tax 
upon land should be Vimpét unique,t it certainly would be but fair, 
however, under all circumstances to the community at large, that 
a class enjoying so many advantages and privileges, possessing a 
property so beneficial and lucrative, should give more than about 
one and a half per cent. towards the revenue of the State. When 
the land-tax was first imposed, it yielded thirty-four per cent. of 
the whole proceeds of taxation: the fund from which it is taken 
has augmented as largely and as rapidly as the national expen- 
diture, and it is only through the influence of the landed interest 
itself that the contribution has descended to its present insigni- 
ficance. It has sometimes been urged that the fact that the 
land-tax was capable of redemption, and has been partially 
redeemed, should prevent any further meddling with it. This 
argument would apply to a proposed reduction of the tax, but is 
impertinent to any scheme for increasing it. The Act of 1798 
only guaranteed to those who were willing to buy a certain 
annuity secured on the tax that no less sum shouid be in future 
levied for their benefit than was levied at the time of purchase; 
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and there is no reason why, in the event of the tax being increased, 
those who have redeemed the same should not still be allowed 
the yearly sum which they have bought, whilst the surplus would 
accrue to the Exchequer. 

We have seen until now a wise and timely course of reform 
preserve our shores from the violent tide of revolution which 
has swept over so many of the nations of Europe. Let us 
hope that the Land system will not prove an exception to a 
line of policy which has done so much to advance the prosperity 
and greatness of our country. 


Art. VI—Dr. NewMan Anp Mr. Krncstey. 


1. Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman. A Correspondence on the 
Question whether Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no 
Virtue? London: Longmans. 


2. What, then, does Dr. Newman mean? A Reply to a Pamphlet 
lately published by Dr. Newman. By the Rev. CHARLES 
KinesLEy. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


HE literary duel between Dr. Newman and Mr. Kingsley, 
which has lately been amusing the world, has a serious and 
permanent as well as an ephemeral and entertaining side. Of 
course, in the first instance, the interest attaching to such a 
quarrel arises from the not very noble gratification generally felt 
at seeing two dignified and reverend gentlemen saying the rudest 
and most irritating things to each other in tolerably polite 
language. Any exhibition of the irascible passions is welcomed 
in this decorous age, and if an admiring and sympathizing 
audience is a comfort to the combatants, it is seldom or never 
denied them. But at an early stage in this debate it was evident 
that it had deeper and worthier sources of interest whereby to 
attract attention. The original text, as set forth by Mr. Kingsley, 
was that “Dr. Newman informs us that truth need not, and on the 
whole ought not, to be a virtue for its own sake,” but it was soon 
manifest that the matter would not be allowed for long to lie 
’ in that nutshell, and that jesting Pilate’s vexing query, ‘ What 
is truth ?” was making its way to the surface. For ourselves we 
confess that great as is the interest connected with the two eminent 
divines themselves, the causes they respectively represent, the 
modes of thought which have come into collision in them, are 
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more important still. Both of them may be supposed to speak 
in the name of large numbers, though doubtless one represents 
a much larger spiritual constituency than the other. In any 
case they stand forth as exponents of deep and powerful ten- 
dencies at work in the moral and religious world, and the hostile 
meeting of these tendencies cannot but throw considerable light 
on the question of their relative strength and direction. We 
conceive that we have sufficient reason for inviting our readers 
to consider with us what that light amounts to. 

It is not our intention to dwell at any length on the personal 
merits of the two parties to this controversy in regard to the 
behaviour of one to the other. A public verdict of singular 
unanimity was pronounced on this part of the subject at the 
beginning of the dispute by the weekly organs of opinion, and 
we need not go over the same ground again. On one point only 
will we make a remark, and it is that Mr. Kingsley does not appear 
to know what an apology means. Whatever is uncertain, so much 
at least is clear, that an assertion of his began the quarrel. He 
afterwards saw reason to withdraw his assertion, and he did so 
in a manner which it is difficult to characterize. As he was not 
able or willing to substantiate his statement, he did not appear 
to feel that a retractation the most ample and unequivocal was 
needed. ‘ Dr. Newman has, by letter, expressed in the strongest 
terms his denial of the meaning which | have put upon his 
words. It only remains for me to express my hearty regret at 
having so seriously mistaken him.” ‘This was his apology. But 
it is incorrect in fact, and still more incorrect in spint. Dr. 
Newman did not deny in the strongest terms, or in any terms, 
the meaning Mr. Kingsley had put upon his words. He merely 
expressed amazement at the charge, and begged that it might 
either be brought home to him or frankly ubandoned. Mr. 
Kingsley did neither. He verbally acknowledged he was in error, 
but he distinctly implied that it was a most natural error, into 
which any one might fall, and from which he had only been extri- 
cated by Dr. Newman's denial. Now that was the very complexion 
which his apology ought not to have worn. ‘lo any impartial 
reader of the incriminated sermon on “‘ Wisdom and Innocence,” it 
is simply bewildering how Mr. Kingsley could have deduced from it 
the conclusions he did. Dr. Newman, evidently speaking to disciples 
and friends, warns them that in proportion as they are earnest 
and sincere they will be misunderstood by the world, nay, even 
persecuted by it. He reminds them that their Exemplar and 
Master was called a “deceiver.” He shows that the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles more than once was exposed to the same 
imputation. If these were so tried, they need not hope to escape, 
and he gives them his attempt at explanatory reasons for 80 
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painful a phenomenon. He shows that their innocence, if complete, 
will be a match for the wisdom of the world. He maintains that 
they may defend themselves, but only in certain subdued and, so to 
speak, passive ways. Mr. Kingsley infers from this discourse that 
“Dr. Newman teaches that truth for its own sake is not a virtue.” 
Dr. Newman hereupon makes signs of astonishment. Mr. Kingsley 
calls this denying, in the strongest terms, the meaning he had put 
upon Dr. Newman's words. So that if any one were to call Mr. 
Kingsley’s “Saint's 'l'ragedy” a most indecent and corrupting poem, 
or his funeral sermon on the late Prince Consort a blasphemous and 
seditious production, he is prepared to be content if his assailant 
addresses the public in this wise: “ Mr. Kingsley has expressed in 
the strongest terms his denial of the meaning which L have put 
upon his words, viz., when L called his ‘ Saint's Tragedy’ indecent 
and his Funeral Sermon blasphemous. It only remains for me to 
express my hearty regret at having so seriously mistaken him.” 

As regards the charge itself, that truth for its own sake had 
never been a virtue with the Roman clergy, it is too absurd to 
make it worth refuting. The Westminster Review, at any rate, 
will not be suspected of a partiality towards Rome and her 
arts. But we trust that difference of opinion need not make 
us blind to manifest facts. ‘That Rome and her disciples have 
practised lying on a pretty extensive scale we are quite willing 
to grant, but that they have ever taught it, is a very different 
thing, and one, moreover, which Mr. Kingsley will find no 
small difficulty in establishing, if he ever tries. ‘They have 
still enough of the serpent’s wisdom to see what a mistake that 
would be, even supposing—which is a most gratuitous and 
unworthy supposition—that they had not enough of men’s virtue 
to check them on other grounds. [tis difficult to imagine that Mr. 
Kingsley weighed his words when he made his sweeping charge, 
because it is pretty manifest that he can hardly have thought 
about them at all. If this betokens a levity of mind and an 
absence of that very quality the want of which he was holding 
up as the master sin of the Roman Church, it is to be regretted 
for Mr. Kingsley's sake ; but the inference is nevertheless inevitable. 
But really, literary gentlemen of fashionable reputations ought to 
write with a little care and regard to accuracy ; they ought to pay 
themselves the compliment to suppose that some people read 
their productions with attention ; that sometimes they are taken to 
mean what they say. And this care and this accuracy we con- 
sider to be more incumbent still on them when they happen to be 
rectors and professors ; most of all if, in the pages of « monthly 
serial, they would fain wax sharp, pungent, and abusive. 

Again, this controversy began, as our readers will remember, 
solely in consequence of Dr. Newman's alleged indifference to 
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truth as a “ virtue for its own sake,” and Mr. Kingsley’s altogether 
exceptional and irrepressible admiration of and passionate devo- 
tion to the same. Nothing can be more glowing than Mr. 
Kingsley's language when, pointing out the contrast between Dr. 
Newman and himself, he dwells in his pamphlet on the duty of 
speaking and acting the truth. Alluding to Dr. Newman and 
the part he took in the publication of the “ Lives of the English 
Saints,” Mr. Kingsley says :— 

“Dr. Newman might have said to the author of the Life of St. Augus- 
tine, when he found him, in the heat and haste of youthful fanaticism, 
outraging historic truth and the law of evidence, ‘ This must not be. 
Truth for its own sake is a more precious thing than any purpose, 
however pious and useful, which we may have in hand.’ ”—p. 21. 


In another place he says :— 

“Truth is the capital virtue, the virtue of virtues, without which 
all the others are rotten, and with which there is hope for a man’s 
repentance and conversion, in spite of every vice, if only he remains 
honest. They (i.e. the Catholic priesthood) have not seen that facts 
are the property, not of man, to be ‘economized’ as man thinks fit, 
but of God, who ordereth all things in heaven and earth; and that 
therefore not only every lie, but every equivocation, every attempt at 
deception, is a sin, not against man, but against God; they have not 
seen that no lie is of the truth, and that God requires truth, not merely 
in outward words, but in the inward parts; and that therefore the 
first and most absolute duty of every human being is to speak and act 
the exact truth; or if he wish to be silent, to be silent courageously 
and simply, and take the risk, trusting in God to protect him, as long 
as he remains on God’s side in the universe, by scorning to sully his 
soul by stratagem or equivocation.”’ 


No one would care to find fault with this language in the 
ordinary course of matters. The tone of it is a little loud 
perhaps, the indispensableness of truth-speaking in human society 
is pretty well beyond dispute now, and one is rather startled than 
edified by solemn asseverations tending to establish that utterly 
unquestioned point. Still, if Mr. Kingsley had chosen to fire off a 
small train of rhetoric on this subject, without drawing odious 
comparisons, and simply for his own private delectation, no one 
would have considered it worth while to make even a remark on 
so harmless a proceeding. But now he has forced all lovers of 
fair play to compare him—not with others, which might be unfair or 
unpleasant to him or to them, but with himself—to inquire whether 
this present zeal for truth has always burnt with the dazzling 
brightness to which he now draws attention. We regret to say 
that Mr. Kingsley’s enthusiasm for truth is subject to perturba- 
tions—that it ebbs and flows in a very sensible manner at 
different seasons—that it is much higher now than it was last 
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year—that some persons and some questions have a remarkable 
power of making it rise, while others again cause it to fall—that 
Dr. Newman and Roman Catholicism act like a furnace-blast 
upon it, whereas Dr. Colenso and the Pentateuch attenuate it till 
it becomes hardly visible. 

In June last year Mr. Kingsley published a small volume of 
sermons, which he entitled the ‘“‘ Gospel of the Pentateuch.” Itis 
not one of the best of his productions: it has an air of discomfort 
and straining about it, which seems to arise from the fact that the 
preacher had to say something, rather than something to say. 
There was much to account for this in the circumstances under 
which the book was published. it appeared during the Colenso 
panic, which must have been a trying time to the clergy generally, 
but especially to those who were distinguished in literature, and 
consequently were expected, whether they wished it or not, to 
say something on the question. ‘The literary merit of works so 
produced is not a fair object of criticism: they were designed to 
meet a want of the day or of the hour, and possibly few are better 
aware than their authors of their shortcomings. But when a 
man undertakes to speak seriously on a serious subject, we are 
bound to suppose that the principles he lays down and the argu- 
ments he deduces from them are veritably and permanently his, 
even although he may have presented them in a rather rough- 
and-ready shape ; and it is with the arguments and principles to 
be found in the “ Gospel of the Pentateuch” that we wish to con- 
trast those which Mr. Kingsley has more recently put forward in his 
pamphlet on Dr. Newman. 

At p. vi. of his preface Mr. Kingsley says :—‘“ A reverent and 
rational liberty of criticism (within the limits of orthodoxy) is, 
I have always supposed, the right of every Cambridge man.” 

Truly we fear the rights of Cambridge men are not a very illus- 
trious possession, if Mr. Kingsley has stated them fully; and as 
for their “ liberty of criticism within the limits of orthodoxy,” it 
has at least a resemblance to the boundless liberty, which we are 
told by the Count de Persigny, is enjoyed by public writers in 
France, within the limits of the Constitution. In fact, we suspect 
it would be hard to find the foreign prince, prelate, state, or poten- 
tate who would object to give to subjects rights equal to those 
possessed “ by every Cambridge man,” and a liberty of criticism to 
boot, if the whole were only tempered by the admirable clause, 
“within the limits of, &c.” To a writer who declares “ Truth for 
its own sake is a more precious thing than any purpose, however 
pious and useful,” we should have considered that a liberty of 
criticism so limited was hardly a liberty at all, and rather to be 
deplored as a badge of servitude than held up as a glorious right. 

Mr. Kingsley proceeds—“ I was therefore the more shocked, for 
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the sake of free thought in my University, at the appearance of a 
book which claimed and exercised a license in such questions, 
which I must (after careful study. of it) call anything but rational 
or reverent.” Again, coming from a writer who esteems truth so 
highly, this sentence is a puzzle to us. Why was Mr. Kingsley 
shocked? Dr. Colenso’s book, he says, has qualities which make 
it neither rational nor reverent. But the negation of reason implies 
madness or idiotcy, and the negation of reverence points to blas- 
phemy. Truly, if the Bishop's work is either mad or blasphemous, 
or both, it might be a shocking spectacle in a certain sense, but 
not in the sense we imagine Mr. Kingsley meant when he wrote 
the passage. Purely mad and blasphemous books do not shock 
people into writing replies to them by the hundred, a pitying 
silence being found quite answer enough. In what sense, then, 
was Mr. Kingsley shocked? We are forced to conclude that the 
Bishop of Natal, having that “irrational” love of truth which 
caused him to follow it whithersoever it might lead him, whether 
within or without the limits of orthodoxy, has adhered to Mr. 
Kingsley’s rule of “Truth for its own sake” a little too closely, 
and thereby shocked Mr. Kingsley. 

And this conclusion is redundantly confirmed by page after 
page of the work itself. The very notion of seeking truth for its 
own sake is sneered at and snubbed in the most contemptuous 


manner. 


“We may puzzle our minds with these and a hundred more curious 
questions, as learned men have done in all ages. But shall we become 
really the wiser by so doing? More learned we may become; but 
being learned and being wise are two different things. True wisdom 
is that which makes a man a better man. And will such puzzling 
questions and calculations as these, settle them how we may, make us 
better men? Will they make us more honest and just, more generous 
and loving, more able to keep our tempers and control our appetites ? 
I cannot see that. Will it make us better men merely to know that 
there was once a flood of waters on the earth? I cannot see that. 
If we look at the hills of sand and gravel round us, a little common 
sense will show us that there have been many floods of waters on the 
earth—long, long before the one of which the Bible speaks; but shall 
we be better men for knowing that either? I cannot see why we 
should. Now the Bible was sent to make us better men (p. 48). 

“A man may say—But the flood must have been caused by clouds 
and rain; and there must have been some special natural cause for 
their falling at that place and that time. 

“ What of that P 

“Or that the fountains of the great deep must have been broken up 
by natural earthquakes, such as break up the crust of the earth now. 

“ What of that ? 

“Or that the rainbow must have been caused by the sun’s rays 
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shining through rain-drops at a certain angle, as all rainbows are 
now. 

“What of that? Very probably it was; but if not—what of 
that?” (p. 50.) 


It is quite unnecessary to comment on the tone of these pas- 
sages. It is the direct opposite of the tone Mr. Kingsley 
assumes when he is lecturing Dr. Newman on the love of truth 
for its own sake. 


“ When I found Dr. Newman allowing his disciples in page after page, 
in line after line, to talk nonsense of this kind, which is not only sheer 
Popery, but saps the very foundation of historic truth, was it so 
wonderful that I conceived him to have taught and thought like 
them ?”—Kingsley’s Pamphlet, p. 22. 


So it would appear Mr. Kingsley’s creed on the article of Truth 
may be thrown into this shape :— 


“The love of truth for its own sake is a virtue which can in no wise 
be dispensed with (as Dr. Newman doth vainly talk), but is incumbent 
on every man born into the world. It is above all things, and in an 
especial manner, to be admired, praised, and held up to public respect 
when controversies do abound with certain persons of the Romish 
church. And it is a marvellous preservative against the childish and 
immoral superstitions of that church. Nevertheless, there be others 


possessed of such an irrational and irreverent love of this virtue that 
caution is to be used. To seek the truth in the lives of the English 
Saints is laudable and proper. To seek the truth in the lives of 
Moses and the Prophets is idle, nay, much to be reprehended.” 


Such a creed would not be very moral, perhaps, but it certainly 
would be very scriptural. We admit at once that Mr. Kingsley 
has ample authority in Holy Writ for a certain laxity of practice 
in the matter of truth-speaking ; and we only protest against his 
intolerance of a similar liberty in others who, like himself, are 
orthodox believers. If he will turn to the book of Genesis, in that 
book alone he will find precedents in over-abundance to cover 
his own conduct and that of Dr. Newman also. To say nothing 
of the able manner in which the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac 
“economised” the truth on the relation in which they stood to 
their wives, Jacob is a palmary instance, well fitted to show the 
compatibility of downright lying with orthodoxy. “ And he said, 
Art thou my very son, Esau? And he said, I am.” Mr. Kingsley 
has a sermon on this interesting story of Esau and Jacob, of 
which it is only fair to say that it is worthy of the subject and 
has caught not a little of its spirit. In that sermon we are told 
that— 

“ Esau is not the sort of man to be the father of a great nation, or 
of anything else great: greedy, passionate, reckless people like him, 
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without due feeling of religion and the unseen world, are not the men 
to govern the world or help it forward, or be of use to mankind, or 
train up their families in justice and wisdom and piety It is 
men like Jacob whom God chooses,—men who have a feeling of religion 
and the unseen world; men who can look forward and live by faith, 
and form plans for the future-—and carry them out, too, against dis- 
appointment and difficulty, till they succeed.”—Gospel of the Pen- 
tateuch, p. 76. 


It is not to be denied that persons having this gift of forming 
plans for the future and looking forward have immense advan- 
tages over those who are without it: particularly if they add 
besides a wise economy in the article of truth. It is generally 
thought that Jacob's descendants to this day are to a certain 
extent distinguished by these qualities—shall we say, virtues? 
A scoffing, sceptical, and wicked world like that which we see to- 
day resents these patriarchal virtues with considerable asperity 
at times. But of course this cannot affect Mr. Kingsley, firmly 
fixed as he is on the sacred text of the Pentateuch, which he is 
shocked to see criticised. 

Many pages of Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet are occupied by quota- 
tions from Dr. Newman’s works, intended to show the marvellous 
and all but incredible superstitions and puerilities into which the 
latter has suffered himself to fall. The argument is this :—Mr. 
Kingsley finding Dr. Newman narrating and recommending the 
most monstrous absurdities as worthy objects of belief, and 
knowing him moreover to be a man of singular ability, he came 
to the conclusion that Dr. Newman could not believe what he was 
writing, and hence the inference that he cared not for truth for its 
own sake. Now Mr. Kingsley admits that in this he was wrong ; 
that it is a question of honesty or veracity, and that Dr. Newman 
having preferred to be considered rather a fool than a knave, there 
was nothing more to be said. “Too many prefer the charge of 
insincerity to that of insipience—Dr. Newman seems not to be of 
that number.” (Kingsley’s Pamphlet, p. 27.) The long extracts 
from Dr. Newman’s works are given to show what misled Mr. 
Kingsley, to excuse him, as it were, for having made such a mistake 
as accounting Dr. Newman a knave when he was only a fool; 
and also, we think, these extracts are not absolutely free from the 
suspicion of being made ad augendam invidiam against Dr. 
Newman. 

Verily, we will not quarrel with Mr. Kingsley for expressing 
disgust at silly miracles and childish credulities. Any man who 
in any way lends help, be it never so small, towards the final 
expulsion of this “nonsense” from the world is entitled to the 
thanks of those who wish well to the progress of mankind. What 
we complain of in Mr. Kingsley is that he offers help when it is 
superfluous, and that he withholds it when it is most needed: 
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that he abounds with scorn and ridicule when it is a question of 
Roman or medieval miracles: that he is solemnly apologetic or 
dumb when it is a question of certain other miracles far more 
general and obstructive. ‘The Roman miracles are comparatively 
harmless through the very intensity of the evil in them: the poison 
is so rank that the system in many cases throws it off before it 
has had time to produce effect. Many men who can very com- 
fortably swallow and digest a certain limited dose of the mar- 
vellous, find their stomachs rise in flat rebellion against the 
enormous bolus Catholicism expects them to gulp down. Yet, 
it is against the latter that Mr. Kingsley’s remarks are exclusively 
directed. He is filled with disgust at the miracles attributed to 
St. Walburga. He is silent (on this occasion) on the miracles 
recorded in the Pentateuch. Ona previous occasion he has taken 
them under his patronage. 

At the end of the little work from which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Kingsley gives a reason which he calls “ unanswer- 
able” for 

“Believing, like our forefathers, that the Old Testament is true. 
The Old Testament as well as the New tells us of the ‘noble acts’ of 
the Lord—of certain gracious and merciful and just things which the 
Lord did to the children of Israel. But if that be not true, what 
follows? That God has not done the noble acts which men thought 
‘he had, and that therefore God is not as noble as men thought he was, 
that men have actually fancied for themselves a better God than the 
God who exists already. Absurd!”’—Gospel of the Pentateuch, 
p. 234. 

We will not say whether Mr. Kingsley is right in calling this 
“unanswerable ;” he is certainly wrong in calling it a “ reason.” 
However, as it is not our object to contest Mr. Kingsley's views 
on the Pentateuch, we shall not meddle with the reasons which 
he adduces in their favour, even though they resemble the above 
one, and have the character of irrefragability. Our object is 
simply to make it appear that on the strength of reasons which to 
his mind are unanswerable, Mr. Kingsley considers that we ought 
to agree with our forefathers on the subject of the Old Testament, 
ie., believe it entirely and completely. At least we think that 
without rashness so much meaning may be attributed to the above 
passage. Whether it has any other or any further meaning, 
we happily are not called upon to decide. This suffices for the 
purpose we have in hand. 

But we must first quote a few of the miracles which it is 
alleged Dr. Newman believes, and in consequence excited Mr. 
Kingsley’s disgust. In the Life of St. Walburga— 

“The writer not only has expatiated upon some of the most nauseous 
superstitions of the middle age, but Dr. Newman has, in a preface signed 
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with his initials, solemnly set his seal to the same. The writer... .. 
dares to tell us of such miracles as these: how a little girl playing 
with a ball near the monastery was punished for her over-fondness for 
play by finding the ball stick to her hand, and running to St. Walburga’s 
shrine to pray, had the ball immediately taken off. How a woman 
who would spin on festival-days in like manner found her distaff’ cling 
to her hand, and had to beg of St. Walburga’s bone before she could 
get rid of it.”—Kingsley’s Pamphlet on Newman, p. 23. 


Melancholy enough, truly, that at this age of the world such 
things should still be written and believed. But we have to ask 
whether, all things considered, Mr. Kingsley is in a position con- 
sistently and unreservedly to condemn them. As we have seen, 
he is a vigorous defender of the faith of our forefathers as regards 
the Old Testament. This carries with it a pretty extensive accept- 
ance of miraculous matter. Of miracle, do we say? Of small 
account indeed were it if they “ who believed like our forefathers 
that the Old Testament is true,” believed only miracles as innocent 
as that about the little girl who prayed to St. Walburga. Belief 
in miracles beyond doubt is a pitiful and injurious superstition, 
but the miracle has yet to be invented which for awful and 
appalling power of evil could approach many a lesson conveyed 
in the pages of the Old Testament. For instance :— 

“ And Jael went out to meet Sisera, and said unto him, Turn in, 
my lord, turn in to me; fear not. And when he had turned in unto 
her into the tent, she covered him with a mantle Then Jael 
Heber’s wife took a nail of the tent, and took a hammer in her hand, 
and went softly unto him, and smote the nail into his temples, and 
fastened it into the ground: for he was fast asleep and weary. So he 
died.” —Judges, iv. 18, 21. 

Is this one of those noble acts of the Lord, doubt or rejection 
of which reduces us to the absurdity “of actually fancying for 
ourselves a better God than the God who exists already?” Or 
is it one of those noble acts, like many more recorded in Holy 
Writ, whose paths can be traced through after history by the 
light of martyrs’ fires and crimson stains of blood which will 
never fade away? And then mark the cold, cruel, unrelenting 
ferocity of the Eastern barbarian— 

“Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite 
be, blessed shall she be above women in the tent. . . . The mother of 
Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through the lattice, Why 
is his chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
. . . - So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord: but let them that love 
Ply as the sun when he goeth forth in his might.”—Ibid, v. 24, 

, dl. 


And this is Scripture, “ given by the inspiration of God.” If 
our conceptions of God transcend this, we are landed, says Mr. 
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Kingsley, in hopeless absurdity. We are to accept this story of 
Oriental barbarism as the voice of the all-pure, all-merciful God ; 
but the story of a little girl who, when playing with a ball, found it 
stick to her hand, we are to reject, as being too outrageous to be 
believed. Doubtless, in miracles, as in other things, tastes 
differ. But if we were called upon to choose which we preferred 
as a matter of faith, that God made a ball adhere to a little girl’s 
hand, or that God said, ‘‘ Blessed above women shall Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite be,” we should not select the latter. 

And now it will be readily believed by our readers when we 
say that we have not written thus far simply to bring home to Mr. 
Kingsley certain inconsistencies of thought and language. That 
Mr. Kingsley, as a polemic, is not a match for Dr. Newman ; that he 
has thought fit to throw stones at Dr. Newman from the door of his 
own glass-house, these are not intrinsically matters of deep impor- 
tance: but it is important that Mr. Kingsley’s house should be seen 
to be one of glass; that when he begins to smash his neighbour’s 
windows some of his own panes coming down in a clear, musical 
cadence may warn him of the state of matters at home. It is im- 
portant that the compromise which he and others have attempted to 
make between reason and authority, science and Scripture, should 
be seen to be untenable, transitory, hollow as the Peace of 
Amiens. It is important that the serious character of the present 
crisis in religious matters should be clearly understood. That it 
is Yes or No, and that there is no via media between them. That 
when Mr. Kingsley says, “ Let comfortable folks who know no 
sorrow trouble their brains as to whether 60 or 600,000 fighting 
men came out of Egypt with Moses. We care not for numbers :” 
as if the matter were not worth an earnest man’s attention, 
he as good as states in writing that he has not examined or has 
not understood the subject. 

We wish to insist on this point, that compromises between 
reason and authority are growing less and less desirable, and even 
possible. The longer these two rivals stand confronting one 
another the more plain does it become that one or other must be 
supreme ; that clever compounds of the two are becoming daily 
more unsatisfactory to all parties, whether free inquirers or 
believers. 

For upwards of two hundred years England was the chosen 
home of compromise on nearly every subject except the exact 
sciences ; and this national characteristic, visible in our constitu- 
tion, in our legislation, in our philosophy, was certainly as appa- 
rent in our religion as anywhere. We are not finding fault with 
this, but merely stating it as a fact. Indeed, it can hardly be 
doubted that it is because Englishmen have not been logical, 
have cared little for consistency, that they have enjoyed so much 

L 
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more internal peace than other nations. The Revolution, the 
greatest triumph compromise ever won, was an agreement to 
leave questions alone which experience proved could not be 
settled without a great deal of trouble. Independents, Fifth 
Monarchy men, Radicals, and thoroughgoing people of all kinds, 
were to be silenced and made to keep their extreme views to 
themselves, so that respectable, moderate people, who found half 
views suit their purpose very well, could go about their business 
quietly. Two opinions had been left firmly implanted in the 
minds of Englishmen when the ferment of the Reformation sub- 
sided; these were, that the Bible was all true and infallible, and 
that the Pope was a wicked impostor. Those points were settled. 
Woe betide the man who hinted a doubt of either. On these 
two points England was deaf to the voice of the charmer, charmed 
he never so wisely. The Deistical controversy, which survives in 
literature owing to its connexion with great names, never went 
to any depth in the national mind. Hume’s wonderful scepticism 
was long before it attracted attention. England was determined 
not to be vexed and irritated and unsettled by deep investigation 
of the grounds of belief. The very moderate spiritual wants of 
the majority were supplied by the church in which Warburton 
and Hurd were chief priests. Those who needed stronger stimu- 
lants were satisfied by the dissenting bodies, and afterwards by 
Methodism. The highest forms of literature were neglected or 
forgotten. At last Dr. Beattie was considered a philosopher and 
Mr. Hayley a poet. It was an understood thing that first prin- 
ciples should be treated with contempt. Even the noble intellect 
of Burke could not escape the prevailing infirmity. The scorn 
he felt for the French Revolutionists arose quite as much from 
their appeal to abstract principles as from their odious crimes. 
Routine and red tape ruled the world in mind, body, and estate. 
Native simplicity and earnestness were superseded, it was thought, 
by the refinement of a civilized age; an age which cared not for 
philosophy when it was deep, nor for poetry when it was noble, 
which called earnest religion fanaticism and enthusiasm folly; 
which was heedless of the charms of a pretty, girl's face till they 
were disfigured by patches and false hair, powder, and rouge. 
The fire deluge of the French Revolution put an end to “the 
lifelong minuet” through which Europe had been majestically 
pacing for many years. arnestness and depth were again 
wanted in a world which seemed likely either to go to pieces or 
take fire, if something, if even a great deal, were not done. 
To confine ourselves to our own country, a re-awakened spirit 
was soon discernible in literature. The noblest songs this 
Jand had heard since Milton died were poured forth by Coleridge, 
Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley. Philosophy was not. absent, 
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although it took longer to recall the spirit which had once 
dwelt in Bacon and Locke. In practical life reason gained 
rapid victories, the emancipation of the Catholics, the Bill of 
Reform. History was studied with new eyes. The revolutions 
and catastrophes of the present taught men to sympathize with 
aud comprehend the revolutions of the past. Natural science 
was advancing with giant strides. It was impossible that religion 
should remain stationary amid the general movement. 

Protestantism as a rule is merely individual and negative: if 
left to itself it crumbles into the fine sand of endless sects and 
subdivisions. The stout hoops with which the English Church 
had surrounded her portion of the Reformation had kept her 
together for two centuries ; but this was, as we have seen, at the 
price of stagnation of the religious intellect. Now there were 
signs that this stagnation would not continue. Liberalism was 
rising steadily on all sides. Was the Church to be a Church ; to 
oppose her advancing enemy, to curse him, to have no terms with 
him? or was she to let him in, to become a mere receptacle for 
sects and gradually drift away with the liberal tide from her old 
orthodox moorings ? The leaders of the Tractarian party foresaw 
the state to which matters were tending with great sagacity and 
prudence. Without determining or even caring much where they 
were eventually to stop, they were clear on one point—viz., the 
direction in which they were to go, and that was against the 
stream of modern thought, further and further from the principles 
of reason and free inquiry. Rome was a long way off, and they 
did not think much about her, but modern notions were near and 
deadly, and must be expelled or avoided at all risks. Clear and 
resolute in their aim, a small knot of able men sent a thrill 
through every fibre of the English Church. They were no friends 
to half measures, they had no “fear of inferences.” If Church 
principles led them in course of time to something very like 
Roman Catholicism, they said, “ What then, if the principles are 
true?” They were thoroughly consistent; they gave up the 
Reformation, they anathematized it. They were quite right to 
do so, having satisfied themselves, somehow, that the human 
mind is not a fit guide for man. The wave they set in motion 
over the surface of English life rolled far and wide, disturbing 
much, and has not even yet subsided. It was a rude shock to 
the dominion of routine. 

But Tractarianism failed as a resuscitation of the Church. The 
flight of its leaders to Rome was a complete confession that their 
object had not been attained. The English Church was likely to 
prove buta sorry breakwater against the advancing tide of modern 
thought. Still the attempt was not without effect. The enemies 
of Tractarianism—and they were many—were angry, aggressive 
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in their turn; a reaction against the reaction was established. 
Arnold and his pupils pushed the more vigorously forward, be- 
cause some wished to hold them back. The stream pent up for 
a moment dashed over all obstacles till it has brought us to what 
we now see, dignitaries of the church taking the lead in attacks 
on every traditional dogma of Christianity. 

Liberal ideas are beyond al] doubt advancing ; but something 
else is also advancing, and that is Roman Catholicism. Twenty- 
five years ago, in his “ Essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes,” 
Macaulay drew attention to the revival of Romanism. In his 
graceful way he painted the fact, but he did not attempt a solu- 
tion of the problem implied by it. In England the number of 
Catholic priests and chapels has enormously increased of late 
years. In France the beau monde, which once was infidel, is now 
Catholic. Even in Germany the Catholic theologians and con- 
troversialists hold their own against their redoubtable Protestant 
and rationalistic foes. The great main stream of human thought 
is tending in a direction of which no one can doubt; but there is 
manifestly a strong backwater carrying many minds away in an 
opposite direction. Europe on a grand scale seems experiencing 
an immense Tractarian movement after the manner of England. 

Thus we get two clear facts amid all the confusion and contra- 
diction of modern thought—the growth of disbelief, and the 
growth of Romanism; the growth of the party which trusts in 
reason, and the growth of the party which trusts in authority. 
Intermediate stand-points are getting less and less liked, less and 
less tenable. The age seems to say to every thinking man— 

“Take which you like, Reason or Authority, but having made your 
choice manfully adhere to it. Do not play fast and loose with it, do 
not take first one and then the other; do not use sceptical arguments 
against Roman Catholics and Roman Catholic arguments against 
sceptics. Do not let your opinions and canons of criticism vary 
according to the exigencies of controversy. 1f you choose Authority, 
follow it whithersoever it may lead you, and cast no lingering glances 
on the Reason you have left behind. If you select Reason, be treu und 
Jest to her, and do not fall into a panic and be for deserting to her 
rival as soon as the contest becomes hot.” 


It should be understood that a First Principle is a First Principle. 
If the Bible or the Church is to furnish us with premises which 
we must accept, or conclusions which we must admit, it is of no 
use to think of science or philosophy, it is of no use to begin in- 
quiries, at any stage of which we may be stopped. It is of no use to 
search the book of nature for new truths, if, immediately atter we 
have found one, we may be told that it cannot be admitted, as “it 
contradicts the Word of God.” Science cannot work with a 
halter round her neck, If on finding a fossil skull, or a flint 
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implement, and making the simple remarks,and drawing thenatural 
conclusions which the case suggests, she is to be arraigned as pro- 
fane, and oblivious of the “Holy Ghost, who inspired Scripture,” 
her vocation is at anend. She had better retire to India or China 
for there is no place for her in Christian Europe. ‘There is no 
use in disguising the fact that Christians, as such, are opposed to 
science ; thati s, are opposed to the free exercise of the human 
intellect in the investigation of truth. Of course the imputation 
is vehemently denied, but daily evidence of its justice is unfor- 
tunately at hand. Baptists, Papists, High Church, Low Church, 
are all in the same boat so far. One may be at the bow, and the 
other at the stern of the boat, but they all dread and hate the 
scientific spirit; and they are bound to do so if their principle, 
whether of an infallible church or an infallible Bible, be correct. 
An external Divine authority, be it Pope, Council, or Bible, if it 
is authoritative and Divine, must be obeyed, and must sooner or 
later obtain dominion over the whole man. Whether its pre- 
tensions are great or small, if they are immovable and indispu- 
table, they must in time reach unto and subdue all human thought 
and action. It is the leaven which leayens the whole lump; the 
mustard-seed, which growing to a stately tree, covers the whole 
earth. The Romanists have always been fond of offering men the 
alternative of “a bottomless scepticism” or the ‘“‘ Catholic Faith.” 
Hence there are no Pyrrhonists like them when they are contro- 
versially inclined: it is “all or nothing” with them. Their 
argument has always been, “If you trust your reason you will be 
atheists.” Atheism! that is their grand word, which has been 
worth thousands of recruits to them. Now if it suits their 
purpose to scare men with the imaginary terrors of free thought, 
it suits ours equally to hold up to the world the very real terrors 
of Authority. “Take up with Authority,” we would say, “if you 
like, but mind the consequences. Do not suppose you can say 
thus far and no farther. You are under the yoke, and you must 
either submit to it or shake it off. You may only believe in 
Moses, and pity those who believe in the Pope, but Moses may 
prove as hard a taskmaster as ever the Pope has done. Once 
convince yourself that it is your duty to put out your eyes, and 
it signifies very little in whose behalf the sacrifice is made ; it has 
made you blind in any case. It is either reason or not reason 
which you have to choose. Follow Authority and it will make 
you a Papist, or as good as a Papist. Fence off never so sinall a 
portion of your mind from the patrol of free thought, and the odds 
are, if you are a thorough man—not a half- and-half man—that 
you will find yourself some day in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The principle is the same whether you believe in the fig-leaf 
aprons of Adam and Eve, or in the Holy Coat of Tréves.” 





Art. VII.—Epmonp Asout on Progress. 
Le Progrés. Par EpMonp Asout. Paris, 1864. 


ABOUT has been named the literary grandson of Voltaire. 
e Certainly he worthily emulates his grandfather in the 
variety and multiplicity of his works. Books of travel, novels, 
tales, plays, political pamphlets, and serious essays have issued 
from his prolific pen in rapid succession. His last production is 
the most notable of all, for in it are discussed the proper objects 
of human ambition, are traced the best means for increasing the 
happiness of the human race. 

A fertile writer must necessarily repeat himself. Not merely 
will he employ a style with which his previous writings have made 
us familiar, but will probably expound doctrines already fore- 
shadowed in them. A first work may attract on account of its 
freshness: an author's tenth or twentieth work may be original 
and attractive, but can hardly be fresh. A new acquaintance Is an 
unfathomed deep. We cannot foretell what language he will use, 
or what subjects he will delight in. Yet the experience of several 
years will enable us to determine upon meeting him not as to the 
particular words he will utter, but as to the style of conversation 
he will employ, the ideas he will express, the line of argument he 
will adopt. Southey says, in his “ Doctor,” that an author who 
has one style only is a bungler. We hold that the critic is the 
bungler who fails in detecting the author by his style. Whoever 
should take up M. About’s work on “ Progress,” and after a perusal 
of it should fail in perceiving its author's impress on every page, 
would be incompetent to criticise it. Differing from his other 
performances in title and object, it resembles them all in style 
and many of them in tone. An enumeration of these perfor- 
mances, and brief estimates of their peculiarities, will form the most 
appropriate preface to an analysis of his most recent production. 

The work by which he first achieved popularity was an account 
of Greece as it was in 1852. To all who were not natives of 
Greece, that work gave great pleasure. The wonderful descriptive 
powers which its author manifested, the bitterness of his irony, 
and the sparkle of his style, were alike remarkable and attractive. 
That it was more clever than trustworthy, more effective as a piece 
of writing than valuable as a statement of facts, were attributable 
to this, that M. About was a thorough Frenchman, that he wrote 
in order to excite applause, to make the Greeks ridiculous, and 
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to display his own cleverness. His next literary essay was & 
novel called “Tolla,” and having for object the depicting one 
phase of social life in modern Rome. The delicacy of the senti- 
ments expressed in that novel, the skill with which the characters 
were drawn, the charming style in which the story was narrated, 
contributed to extend M. About’s fame, and to give him a high 
place among contemporary writers. ‘This work was as popular 
in England as on the Continent. A large section of the novel- 
reading public was delighted to meet with a French novel which 
was interesting without being indecent, and decorous without 
being dull. That its success was both unalloyed and deserved 
was evinced by its being speedily translated into German, Danish, - 
Swedish, and English. 

Hadji Stavros, a Greek brigand, was the hero of his tale en- 
titled “The King of the Mountains.” This was a modern Rob 
Roy or Karl Moor, a freebooter who had become sufficiently 
civilized to invest in foreign stocks the gains amassed by robbery 
and murder, and to keep an account with a London banker, in 
place of following the examples of “ The Forty Thieves” and their 
successors, and concealing his treasures in a cave, or burying them 
in the earth. The impression left by this highly-coloured and 
very horrible tale was that the modern Greeks were so worthless 
and corrupt as to merit extermination rather than the support and 
sympathy of Europe. ‘ Germaine,” a story of Parisian life, was 
at the same time an exposure of the bad features of French society. 
It was a more genuinely French novel than any M. About had 
produced ; the characters, though well drawn, were for the most 
part repulsive and contemptible. An aged marquis, who has ex- 
hausted both his fortune and person by his excesses, agrees that 
his daughter Germaine shall espouse a rich Spanish nobleman, 
obtaining, as the reward of his complacency, a large sum of money 
from his future son-in-law. When this scandalous bargain is 
made Germaine has lost one lung, is rapidly losing the other, and 
is apparently doomed to an early and untimely grave. The 
nobleman who asks her hand in marriage does so knowing her to 
be on the point of death, and hoping that she will not long survive 
her wedding ; his object being to render legitimate a child he has 
had by a mistress. After the ceremony, Germaine, who is well 
cared for, gains strength, and gives promise of recovery. Her 
husband falls in love with her, and desires to prolong her exis- 
tence in place of counting upon her death. His mistress being 
neglected for Germaine, becomes jealous of her rival, and contrives 
to get small doses of arsenic furtively administered to her. In- 
stead of dying of the poison, Germaine recovers from her malady, 
the small doses of arsenic proving a cure for the consumption. 
The result is that she and her husband live happily together, 
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while those who aimed at taking her life are made to die violent 
deaths. Such is the plot of what competent French critics regard 
as M. About’s best novel. Though marked by many beauties 
of style, and though the materials which compose it are artis- 
tically disposed, yet Germaine is, in our opinion, one of the least 
praiseworthy of all M. About’s works. 

To this story of Parisian society succeeded one containing a 
picture of peasant life in the South of France. Maitre Pierre, 
the hero of it, was the antithesis of Hadji Stavros; the former 
being lauded as the benefactor, as the latter was execrated as the 
plunderer of his species. The object of the author was to show 
the possibility of converting that barren and pestilential district 
of the South of France, called the “‘ Landes,” into a fertile garden 
and salubrious place of abode. If he had embodied his statistics 
in an agricultural treatise, he would probably have laboured in 
vain. As it was, the mixture of hard facts and agreeable fictions, 
of telling anecdotes and abstruse calculations, dashed with the 
love-story, which compose this work, made Maitre Pierre a book 
very charming to peruse and very useful to ponder. 

After producing the foregoing works, M. About essayed a 
totally different vein, passing from the composition of works of 
fiction to criticisms on works of art. He published two volumes, 
in one of which he criticised the pictures contributed to the French 
International Exhibition of 1855, and in the other the French 
Academy pictures of 1857. There was much cleverness, and nota 
little good sense in his criticisms. His object was the discovery of 
what was really praiseworthy rather than a crusade against what 
was weak or blameworthy in the pictures he examined. About 
the affectations of the realistic school he said many things both 
sharp and incontrovertible. According to him, a realistic painter 
values colour more than drawing ; whereas a great artist, whether 
ancient or modern, must both draw and colour well. A realistic 
painter he likens to a boy who, having grasped a lizard by the 
tail, and the animal having thrown off its tail and escaped, ex- 
claims that he has caught the lizard. Still, since realists go to 
nature for inspiration, they do better than if they had confined 
themselves to copying or emulating the great masters, and it is far 
better that they should clutch the lizard’s tail with both hands, 
than that they should go away empty-handed. For to become a 
servile copier of the ancients is even worse than to squander time 
in laboriously reproducing dead leaves or dirty straw. Successful 
imitators are in turn taken as models by silly contemporaries. 
Paintings so produced resemble a vessel of milk which is taken 
to town, and from which, at every halting-place, a portion is sub- 
tracted and an equal quantity of water added. Consequently, when 
the vessel reaches its destination it will contain pure water only. 
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Both nature and the old masters should be diligently studied, 
but at the same time every artist should follow the bent of his 
genius, should have a style of his own. Were Raphael and 
Holbein, Titian and Velasquez, Rubens and Leonardo da Vinci 
to paint from the same model, each one would produce a work 
differing radically in character and effect. Force would be the 
predominant quality of one, grace of another: one would impress 
on his figure the stamp of rude health, another would make it 
express intellectual power. The predominance in the picture of 
any particular excellence or quality of the model would con- 
stitute the artist's style. Style, which represents the particular 
traits or features an artist loves to dwell on, is good or bad in 
proportion as it represents what is beautiful or ugly in nature, 
what is noble or ignoble in man. 

By far the most famous of M. About’s numerous productions 
was the work on “The Roman Question.” The priests were 
so much incensed, that they succeeded in getting the French 
Government to suppress it.. Of this the author had no cause 
to complain, as his own popularity and the demand for his 
book were thereby largely increased. That the book was a paragon 
of cleverness could not be questioned. That it was either a 
wholly fair or trustworthy one was less certain. The priests 
have countless enemies and few friends. Arrayed against them 
are hosts of men of great talent and rare skill in attack. Their 
defenders are seldom men of genius, and are never men of tact 
and discretion. The defence is certainly a most hopeless under- 
taking, for who can parry a sneer or repel a sarcasm? When 
figures the accuracy of which nobody can dispute, and statements 
which, though one-sided, nobody could controvert, are adduced 
to prove that the Papal administration is the most burdensome in 
Europe, that the faces of the pope’s subjects are ground to the 
earth in order that he and the cardinals may fare sumptuously, it 
is certainly no answer to allege that the pope is one of the meekest, 
most benevolent, and virtuous of men. Yet such was the character 
of the answers made by the upholders of the Papacy to M. About’s 
damaging charges. 

A variety of plays, tales, essays, and a novel, constitute the 
remaining works of this author. His plays were hooted off the 
stage, and although this was attributed to the intrigues of a cabal, 
yet there were other good reasons why they should have proved 
utter failures. Smart writing will of itself ensure the success of 
a work of fiction, but something more is required in order to 
fascinate a theatrical audience. The plot must be well constructed, 
the incidents must be novel and natural, and the personages life- 
like. Now, the plot, incidents, and personages of M. About’s 
plays are deficient in all these respects, and for this deficiency a 
few clever hits and some pieces of telling dialogue are very in- 
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adequate compensations. No one who has read his published 
plays can wonder at M. About’s failing to achieve a theatrical 
success. On the other hand, his tales and essays have had hosts 
of readers, for they possessed all the requisites necessary to render 
such literary compositions attractive. Perhaps the least happy of 
all his works is his novel, ‘ Madelon.” The subject of it is that 
which Dumas the younger has brought into fashion, the life and 
adventures of a lady of no virtue and of luxurious tastes. The 
cleverness with which the subject is handled does not counter- 
balance the fact that the book is an imitation. When he pro- 
duced “ Tolla,” M. About struck out a new vein for himself, and 
for so doing deserved and obtained praise. In producing 
“Madelon” he pandered to the depraved tastes of a profligate 
public, and for so doing has been justly censured by those who 
admired his talents. He has been sufficiently punished in finding 
few sympathisers, even among those to whom novels of that class 
give especial pleasure. 

His last book is addressed to those who reflect, rather than to 
the more numerous class that enjoy what is called life. An 
intimate knowledge of Bohemian society is not the best qualifica- 
tion for composing a work on the philosophy of human progress. 
From a Bohemian point of view the proper result of civilization 
would be to bring within the reach of all on earth the peculiar 
pleasures which Mahomet promised to the faithful hereafter. But 
M. About’s view is the very reverse of this. He wishes for that 
which all good men desire, the amelioration of man’s lot on 
earth, in order that his intellect may be cultivated and his 
highest faculties expanded. Than this nothing can be more 
admirable, but the fine sentiments in this work are tarnished by 
the suspicion that its author is not thoroughly in earnest. Dis- 
missing this suspicion for the present, let us give an exposition 
of the contents of the book. 

He states in the preface that being overlauded by one party 
and over-depreciated by another, he has written this bouk in 
order to show himself in his true colours; that being no longer 
young and not expecting to be great, he is desirous to benefit his 
fellows by adding some results of his reading and observation to 
the common fund of human experience. He professes to belong 
to a school of practical men, who, disregarding hypothesis, care 
only for proven facts. This school does not dispute the existence 
of another state of existence, but till this be demonstrated, con- 
fines itself within the limits of reality. Within these limits, of 
which the horizon is bounded, and wherein neither charming 
visions nor menacing spectres exist, the disciples of this school 
make the most of a lowly state and a short life. M. About and 
those of his school, in rejecting all hypothetical conclusions, run 
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the risk of frequently giving very unsatisfactory solutions of 
certain problems. Yet imperfect though these conclusions are, 
they have this in their favour, that men of every country, character, 
and religion may accept them, being equally acceptable to Chris- 
tians as to Mussulmen, to Deists as to Atheists. Among the 
things which all may accept as true is, that this, without miraculous 
intervention no atom of matter can either have beginning or end, 
that from the time when this globe was an inert mass of matter 
up to that when it was clothed with vegetation and covered with 
animal life, there was uninterrupted and incontestable progress. 
A step in this progression was the birth of man, Nature's crowning 
work. Man is the legitimate ruler of the globe, inasmuch as 
no other natural organism is so complete in itself, is superior 
in development to the human organism, or equally qualified for 
indefinite improvement as it is. 

What, then, is the ideal of progress, what the maximum of 
happiness here below? It is that human life should be pro- 
tracted to its attainable natural limit, that the earth should be 
made to nourish as many men as it can contain, that men should 
become as perfect and as happy as they possibly can be. The 
perfection of which man may dream, and perhaps attain, consists 
in the entire and harmonious development of his physical and 
moral being. Whoever shall have combined in his own person, 
in proper equilibrium, mental and physical health, vigour, and 
beauty, is perfect. To sacrifice the mind to the gratification of 
physical appetites is to sink to the level of a brute. ‘To destroy 
the body by inches in order to develope the mind is to act like a 
madman. He is truly wise who rejects no kind of happiness, and 
strives to augment it in himself and among his neighbours. 

We are all links in a chain. Those things of which we 
boast, we owe to the successive labours of preceding generations. 
The health which we enjoy is attributable to the studies of count- 
less physicians, from the time of Hippocrates down to the present 
day. The poetry with which our memories are stored, the 
paintings with which our eyes are ravished, the examples of 
heroism, virtue, or magnanimity which are offered for our imitation, 
are due to those who formerly filled our places on the earth. 
Without them we should not be what we are. Unless we do 
likewise our posterity will have no reason to value us. It is not 
enough that men should refrain from evil; they are bound to 
acknowledge their appreciation of what their predecessors have 
done for them by transmitting an equally valuable heritage to 
their descendants. In truth, the men now existing play the part 
of Providence to those who will hereafter people the earth. 

Whatever short-sighted and unreflecting men may say about 
the glories of former ages, it is certain that on the whole the 
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present is as great as any previous age. It may be that we shall 
look in vain among our contemporaries for statesmen as virtuous 
as Aristides, for generals as invincible as Cesar, for more admir- 
able sculptors than Phidias, for diviner painters than Raphael, 
for more charming poets than J.a Fontaine and Moliére, for 
orators more eloquent than Demosthenes or Cicero. If the few 
are less remarkable, the majority are more comfortable. The 
great men of former times, when assembled together, would make 
but a small gathering. But the lot of the majority during the 
ages of Louis XIV., of Leo X., of Cesar, and of Pericles, what 
was it compared with that of the majority now? Formerly, a 
few great men marked an epoch. Now, unless the mass of the 
people be well fed, well clothed, and well instructed, we call a 
country barbarous, whether it be or be not distinguished by a few 
men of genius. 

A distinctive trait of this age is the rapidity with which any 
valuable invention is brought into general use and spread over 
the whole earth, and then superseded by something more useful 
and still more complete. Probably one or two centuries elapsed 
between the discoveries, first of the sun-dial, then of the hour- 
glass, and then of the water-clock. Between the invention of the 
water-clock and the clever piece of mechanism which is said to 
have been sent by the Caliph Haroun Alraschid to Chatlemagne, 
more than a thousand years elapsed. Seven hundred years were 
required to convert the fixed clock, actuated by weights, into a 
portable clock. Three hundred years were required to convert 
the huge pieces of clockwork which our forefathers chained to 
their girdles into the watches we carry in our waistcoat-pockets. 
The compass was invented two thousand years before Columbus 
thought of employing it in order to discover the New World. 
Gunpowder, which was first made in China, we know not how 
long ago, was brought to Europe during the fourth century, yet 
cannon were not cast till seven or eight hundred years afterwards. 
First a cannon was produced, then a harquebuss, then a musket, 
and lastly a rifle. The interval between these several discoveries 
is so great that more than three centuries separate the firing of 
the harquebuss which caused the death of Bayard, to the inven- 
tion of the revolver which made the fortune of Colt. 

Formerly the inventor was a man apart. It was requisite for 
him not merely to make a discovery, but to convince his fellows 
that what they had believed to be true was the very reverse of 
true, and to overcome the opposition of influential associations 
which were interested in upholding the old delusions he had 
exploded. An inventor is no longer a man preaching in the 
wilderness. The moment he opens his mouth to speak, thousands 
listen to and profit by his teaching. At the same instant two or 
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more men now make identical discoveries. If an invention be 
imperfect when first made, others add what is wanting, or super- 
sede it by something more perfect. The danger now is, so 
many are competitors for the honour of having made a par- 
ticular discovery, that posterity will never learn to whom the 
honour really pertains. Who will ever decide as to whom the 
credit is due for the application of the electric current to tele- 
graphic purposes? “Whereas the monomaniac Erostratus who 
set fire to the temple of Diana is immortal, because no one could 
claim partnership in the act.” 

Two classes of men will deserve the gratitude of posterity for 
having made the nineteenth century what it is: stock-jobbers 
and reviewers. Stock-jobbing has done some harm; but on the 
whole far more good. Now and then it will cause a disastrous 
crisis when the markets of Kurope shall be inundated with un- 
marketable securities. But the circulation of these securities 
will also have created lasting benefits. The isthmus which now 
divides two seas will then have been cut through; tunnels will 
then have pierced mountains which are now barriers separating 
two countries ; rivers will be embanked, cities drained, marsh land 
reclaimed, hill sides wooded; the whole earth will have been 
rendered more habitable, and the sum of human comfort will 
have been doubled. These advantages will have had their source 
in the extension of joint-stock enterprise. 

Reviewers, too, will merit the thanks of posterity. Their 
thanks will be due not because a pamphleteer named Pascal in- 
vented the wheelbarrow, nor because three or four other writers 
shall have solved the problem of aérial navigation ; nor even because 
every now and then one of them hits upon a truth of universal 
interest, like that of the sovereignty of the people and the principle 
of nationalities. Were they only simple go-betweens, the pedlers 
of ideas, and nothing more, their part would still be one of con 
siderable importance. Ideas, like capital, multiply by circulation. 
Hence, an able writer does exactly the same work as Rothschild, 
with this difference only, that he obtains less pay. 


“One day I met a man who lived by selling spectacles to the 
peasantry. In reply to my questions, he said that he got on pretty 
well, as even the poorest and most ignorant were now anxious to see 
clearly, but that he had many drawbacks to contend against, seeing that 
when he entered a village the boys stoned him and the gendarmes 
asked for his passport ; that, notwithstanding these things, he plied 
his trade, because animated by the thought that in selling his spectacles 
he was enabling those who were nearly blind to make use of their eyes. 
I told him that I and my comrades were carrying on a similar traffic, 
and with similar objects. We vend in France and abroad, spectacles 
of all colours and sorts : we sell rose-coloured ones through which the 
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wretched may behold a future of justice and equality, blue ones which 
enable a man of low degree to look upon gilded thrones and sparkling 
crowns without being dazzled, magnifying ones, through which a useful 
man appears ten times greater than a prefect in all his glory. My 
brethren and I are as much persecuted by those in authority as you are 
by naughty children and insolent gendarmes. High officials are firmly 
convinced that journalists wish to sell red spectacles to the people in 
order to incite them to overturn the Government and get possession of 
the Government offices. Whatever be the kind of spectacles sold, 
those who are engaged in selling them must not be deterred by any 
obstacles, or discouraged by the thought that their labours will never 
them honour—they must work. 

“ According to some, to labour is a duty ; according to others, labour 
is a hindrance. In 1848, we sang a workman’s ditty to the effect 
that labour was liberty. Now, to labour is the law in accordance 
with which man exists on the earth. Yet the majority think idleness 
a sign of nobility—a thing of which a man should be proud. We cry 
out about the spread of democratic opinions ; still, at heart everybody 
is very much of an aristocrat. A manufacturer who has made a fortune 
thinks himself ennobled if he marry his daughter to a marquis. A 
man holding the most insignificant Government post is regarded as far 
superior to him who keeps a shop. ‘A Government official is almost 
a gentleman: he does so little work.’ When by mishap a young girl 
is reduced to marry a young man who is rich, well read, and respect- 
able, and making twenty thousand crowns a year by his business, she 
explains her downcome in a very roundabout way to her old school- 
fellow—‘ My husband is in business, but he is a merchant, he does 
things on a large scale, he hardly works at all, so to speak, merely 
appearing in his office for half an hour daily. Besides, he counts on 
retiring from business very soon.’ Her friend, who is the wife of a 
sub-prefect having an income of four thousand five hundred francs, 
affectionately embraces her, saying— Poor dear! I shall be always 
the same to you. My husband has no prejudices. We shall be delighted 
to be introduced to yours when he shall have retired from business.’ ” 


From the moment that a man ceases to labour, French society 
regards him with respect. It is most desirable that the cleverest 
people in the world should learn to reverence those who toil. 
Unfortunately, however, the toilers entertain very silly notions 
about their respective merits. ‘The merchant who has no sign- 
board above his door, thinks himself superior to him who has 
one, the wholesale takes precedence of the retail dealer, the 
retail dealer of the costermonger, the costermonger of the work- 
man, the city workman of the country workman. Even among 
working men there are grades, printers ranking first and scavengers 
last. It is not customary to cite Mussulmen as examples, yet 
on this point they argue more justly than we do. According to 
them, it matters not what a man’s calling is; the man ought to be 
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esteemed for his wisdom or virtue. In the bazaars of Constan- 
tinople and Algiers men may be seen whom all consult and 
venerate, one being a maker of slippers, another a mender of 
clothes. While labour is honourable in itself, there are certain 
kinds of labour which should be discountenanced. Formerly, 
two poor men might be seen carrying a rich man in a sedan chair 
through the streets of Paris. In 1764, such a sight occasioned 
nv comment: now, it would cause a tumult. In these days men 
could not behold their fellows doing the work of horses without 
being indignant. 

Whether a man be rich or poor, noble or servant, enlightened 
or ignorant, his person is sacred ; there is none who can properly 
claim authority over him. Instead of this being inculcated, the 
education given to mankind is similar to that given to the dwarf 
trees which grow under the shadow of the monarchs of the forest. 
Sometimes the towering oaks demean themselves so far as to tell 
the tiny trees that their spreading branches shelter them from the 
sun and protect them from the storm; the trees reply that they 
are ouks also, and would wax strong and tall, were it not for the 
shadow which covers their heads. When the huge trees are cut 
down, the dwarfs soon become monarchs in turn. Every man 
has illimitable rights over nature, but has none over his neigh- 
bour. He is only bound to obey laws to which he has given his 
assent, to respect those whom he has himself set in authority. 
There are his natural rights) What some men demand as their 
rights are follies. Such, for instance, is the pretension for which 
so many were slaughtered in 1848, and which means that any 
person has the right to take up arms in order to force society at 
large to compel certain of its members to employ and pay those 
for whose services they have no occasion. Equally foolish is the 
demand that those having property should share it with those 
who have none. Not less foolish is the asserted right to be edu- 
cated at the expense of the State. Because education is a good 
thing, it dues not follow that people should have to educate their 
children under compulsion. As for the right to rise in rebellion, 
which has been claimed as one inherent in men, it means that, 
where universal suffrage prevails, four individuals may plot to 
render themselves the masters of forty. 

But inviolate though each man’s person may be, a man must 
associate himself with others if he would benefit himself. In 
“Robinson Crusoe” we see man placed alone, face to face with 
nature. He was a man of some education; he had at his com- 
mand tools, arms, books, and a few grains of wheat, these 
grains of wheat representing the labours of a hundred preceding 
generations. Although placed on an island having a fine climate 
and fertile soil, although in no danger from either beasts of prey 
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or pestilential marshes, yet his life was always hanging on a 
thread, and was not perfectly secure till the day when he formed 
the rudiments of a society by obtaining the companionship of 
Friday. Why is it that the savages of South America, who live 
amid one of the finest of climates, and on one of the most pro- 
ductive of soils, are poor and wretched, and exist, on an average, 
from twelve to thirteen years ; while Englishmen, born amid cold 
and fog, in a land of which the natural productions are’ grass and 
oaks, have a minimum existence of thirty-nine years? It is 
because these savages do not associate together in tribes, while in 
every Englishman's cradle is a tiny invisible piece of paper, 
representing a share in the “ Great Britannic Society.” 

The progress of society tends towards the formation of a vast 
European association, in which each member will labour for the 
advantage of himself and of the others. A beginning has been 
made by the establishment and success of International Exhibi- 
tions. Yet many years must elapse before all men will act as if 
conscious that, in respecting the rights of each other, they are 
obeying a law of Nature. At present, nations and individuals 
associate themselves together with a view to gain a_ personal 
advantage, to the detriment of the others. When the Treaty of 
Commerce was concluded, the French fondly hoped that by 
means of it they would enrich themselves and ruin the English. 
The English entertained an equally charitable hope. Both have 
grumbled, because hitherto both have profited and neither has 
been ruined. 

The type of modern society is the omnibus. Suppose we wish 
to go from the Madeleine to the Bastille, if we take a cab 
we shall have to pay two francs, and the journey will occupy 
three-quarters of an hour. The omnibus, which is a society on 
wheels, will make the journey in half an hour, at the cost of three 
sous. In fact, the omnibus is not merely a four-wheeled coach, 
it is also a car of Progress; the symbol of peaceful association 
based on freedom. We enter and leave it when we please. 
Therein, whoever pays enjoys equal rights, without any distinc- 
tion of rank or person. The conductor politely obeys those who 
feed him: he never dreams of tyrannizing over his masters. 
Whatever you say or read, he dare not ask for an additional 
fraction; “nor dare he make a fat lady sit upon your knees, 
which I venture to say would be intolerable oppression.” 

Unhappily, the cleverest people in the world will enter on the 
path of Progress only when it suits them, or else with reluc- 
tance. If all the mothers of France were assembled in the Plain 
of Saint Denis, and asked what careers they would choose for 
their sons, not more than two would select that wherein Parmen- 
tier, Jaquart, or Franklin distinguished themselves, while the 
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remainder would desire for their sons either the epaulettes of a 
colonel, the mitre of a bishop, or the embroidered uniform of a 
prefect. The Government, diplomatic posts, the army, the fleet, the 
bench, the bar, and the church, are very honourable and very 
useful institutions, but they were instituted for the sole purposes 
of maintaining things as they are. Education, agriculture, trade, 
commerce, arts, and sciences, have for their objects to render the 
world better than it is. It is necessary that Frenchwen should 
comprehend this. In America, and even in England, the first 
thing asked after the birth of a child, is what will he do? In 
France it is, what will he be? During the deplorable ages called 
out of mockery “the good old times,” there was no security for 
person or property beyond the circle of authority; hence the in- 
ordinate desire to hold some office. The French Revolution did 
the reverse of extinguishing this longing. It threw open all posts, 
and inspired everybody with a passion for occupying them. 
There is not a French town that does not wish to have a college, 
or a father who does not stint himself in order to give his son a 
classical education ; because whoever goes to a college may take 
a degree, and whoever has obtained, a degree may become a 
candidate for a situation under Government. 

Were the talents and activity which our 500,000 Government 
officials expend in obtaining and retaining their places, or in 
rising to higher ones, turned into other channels, they would 
suffice to solve all the scientific, manufacturing, and commercial 
problems which retard the march of humanity. The amount of 
courage, discipline, and self-denial displayed by our 500,000 
soldiers during a year of peace, in marching from barrack to 
barrack, would suffice to erect a bridge between Dover and Calais, 
to the advantage of commerce and civilization. The following is 
the programme of a competitive examination lately held in sixteen 
French towns :—Each competitor must have been vaccinated, 
must be of irreproachable moral character, and the member of a 
respectable family. He must write French correctly, must make 
good abstracts, and be prepared to answer, both in writing and 
orally, whatever questions may be asked of him in geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, surveying, physics, chemistry, 
botany, and geology. Whoever shall succeed in this examination 
will be allowed to serve gratuitously, during several years, in the 
Imperial Tobacco Warehouses ! 

Assuredly it is bad enough that so much intelligence should 
be expended on such things, while so many cannot read or write, 
while so many Frenchmen cannot even speak the French tongue ; 
but it is even more deplorable that Frenchwomen, even of the 
better class, should receive no education worthy of the name. We 
dwarf the brains of our girls as the Chinese dwarf their women’s 
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feet. Desiring to keep them from temptation, we keep them 
ignorant. The same father who proudly recounts the progress of 
his boy in art and science, is even prouder of being able to say 
to his future son-in-law, “I am about to entrust to you a little 
angel who has never been out of a convent, who has seen nothing, 
who knows nothing, who is, in short, a perfect treasure of igno- 
tance.” There is an insurmountable barrier between the college in 
which we educate our boys and the convent in which we educate our 
girls. When persons of different sexes marry, they have no tastes 
or ideas in common. Moreover, the ignorance of the mothers of 
families leads to the perpetuation of children who from their birth 
are imbued with erroneous notions and dangerous prejudices. 
The fathers of families will one day learn that their daughters 
ought to have a lay education as well as their sons ; that both 
should learn the same truths, should govern their actions by the 
same rules. “ To give a good and solid education to the gentle 
sex would tend to double the army of progress, to draw closer 
the domestic relations, and to annihilate that extra-conjugal 
society (the demi-monde of Dumas the younger) which is now 
SO very prosperous.” 

Very much is wanting as respects the condition of the agricul- 
tural districts of France. The work which is now done badly by 
individual cultivators would be far better done by a smaller number 
having larger farms. As it is, the soil yields only half what it is 
capable of yielding. One reason why the practice of agriculture 
is at so low an ebb in France, as compared with England, is that 
the majority of rich and educated Frenchmen prefer the city to 
the country, while Englishmen prefer the country to the city. 


“A few years ago I learnt the following from a conversation held on 
board an Austrian steamboat with a French provincial and a Lan- 
cashire man, both of whom were merchants and both travelling on 
business. Both were pursuing the same object over land and sea— 
the possession of a hundred thousand francs a year from funded pro- 
perty, but their castles in the air resembled each other in the founda- 
tion only. The ideal of the provincial was to live in Paris amongst 
the cleverest men in the world. Life, according to him, could be 
enjoyed nowhere else. The ideal of the Lancashire man was to become 
the owner of something in the shape of a house, between a castle and 
a cottage, situated two hundred miles to the north of London, over- 
looking the sea, and surrounded by a park and old trees. ‘There he 
would enjoy the society of pleasant neighbours. He would marry his 
cousin, take in the Zimes and the Westminster Review, hunt, have a 
cellar of the choicest claret, and a family of children whom he would 
educate in accordance with the venerable traditions of Old England. 
Each of his sons would choose his own profession. They would go 
forth and make their fortunes either in Liverpool, Manchester, London, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, or even in Calcutta, after which they would 
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return to their native county, buy houses, and enjoy life after a fashion 
similar to that in which their father had enjoyed it. In the city a 
man makes a fortune, but it is in the country that his wealth affords 
him pleasure.” * 


Nothing could have been more lamentable than the condition 
of French society when Louis XIV. ventured to say that he was 
the State. Still the State, as represented by him, was an organism, 
and therefore superior to the abstractions which have superseded it. 
According to Bossuet, every man is aslave in a twofold sense; he 
belongs to an invisible master—God, and to avisible master sent by 
God—the king. According to Rousseau and the “ theo-democratic” 
school, the individual belongs to a God who is not an oppressor, 
and also to the State, a visible despot, an absolute master, an 
animal created by itself. According to the religion of Progress, 
should we be so fortunate as to witness its establishment, the in- 
dividual will acknowledge no master. The modern State is an 
association voluntarily formed by a large number of free and equal 
individuals to provide at the expense of all for the security of 
each. The inhabitants of every country are united by a desire 
to maintain their frontiers, to defend their properties and their 
lives. Experience teaches that these and other duties must be 
entrusted to a Government. Equity requires that every person 
shall pay his share of the public charges, and shall have a voice in 
public affairs. Reason and humanity concur in determining that 
on controverted points the decision of the majority shall be calmly 
accepted by the minority; but it is both useless and detrimental 
for the presiding power to meddle with matters which concern a 
select few only. The French system of centralization obliges the 
Government to interfere in municipal, industrial, agricultural, 
theological, philosophical, and artistic questions, all of which are 
matters of private concern. The amount of work thus incurred 
by the Government involves the maintenance of a staff of half a 
million of officials, costing the country a vast sum and benefiting 
it in a very small degree. Worse still, a Government which must 
do so much cannot but displease many, and is obliged to diminish 
the freedom of all in order to curb its enemies. The system of 
repression results in periodical outbreaks on the part of those who 
are its victims. Hence, during eighty years, France has been 
alternately cursed with anarchy and despotism. Both these evils 
would be avoided were the Government restrained within natural 
limits and the centralizing system abolished. 

Although we have shaken off the yoke of Divine Right, yet we 
still suffer from its effects. Countless abuses flourish for no 
other reason than that they were first originated by a heaven- 





* Abridged from pp. 183, 184, 
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descended monarch. ‘The Americans are more fortunate; they 
cannot boast of a history, but they suffer little from tradition. 
The legacies of “the good old times” are the most intolerable of 
burdens. Among these are the numerous monopolies which are 
maintained by the Government at the cost of the people at large. 
For instance, no one can become a stockbroker without first 
obtaining permission from the Government, and next paying two 
millions of francs for the privilege. Professions and trades of every 
kind are environed with privileges. Thanks to the exertions of 
Michel Chevalier, a step has been made towards free-trade with all 
the world. As it is, the people of France are obliged to pay one 
hundred and fifty francs for what can be purchased in England 
for twenty-five. Indeed, all restrictions on commerce and the 
circulation of money ought to be removed. It is even question- 
able if the State be justified in making gaming a crime: should 
men choose to transfer their property through the medium of a 
gaming-table, they ought to be permitted to do so. They may 
act foolishly, but this is a personal and not a public matter. Yet 
that which the State should not attempt to prevent, it should 
equally abstain from encouraging: State lotteries and gaming- 
houses are in every way objectionable. Taxation should never 
be employed as an instrument of temptation and an incentive to 
vice. 

Far less excusable than the French laws which forbid gaming 
is the law which prohibits the free disposition of property by 
will. What can be more ridiculous than that during life a man 
may dispose as he pleases of his property, but that after death 
he cannot bequeath it otherwise than as the law directs! Add 
to this the compulsory division of a father’s estate among his 
children, and we have, first, a restriction on natural liberty; 
second, aninjury to France. “A father is bound to educate his 
children, and prepare them to support themselves, but is in no- 
wise bound to divide his fortune among them.” The result of the 
French system is that one son may be an arrant profligate—a 
sharp thorn in his father’s side; another may be dutiful and a 
great comfort to his father, yet after death both will claim a like 
portion of their father's estate. Nay more; should a man establish 
a manufactory and die, it will be sold and the proceeds divided 
among his children. His sons may in turn do likewise, and at 
their deaths there will be another sale and another division. Thus 
the same work has always to be done over again. Progress is 
consequently checked ; agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
languish under this system. “‘ Common sense blushes at it.” 

Should a man die intestate and leave no legal heirs, his pro- 
perty lapses to the State. It ought to lapse to his parish: the 
parish is more closely related to the deceased than the Govern- 
ment. Seven hundred thousand francs are all that the State 
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acquires annually from this source. The sum makes no figure 
in the Budget ; a portion of it would be a god-send to many a 
parish. Even a thousand francs would go far towards erecting a 
school or founding a library. Were this change made, a man 
destitute of heirs would no longer be isolated in his village ; the 
whole village would display towards him the respect and attentions 
of an heir, and would be careful that during his last hours he 
was neither preyed upon nor plundered. 

It may be objected that the kind of progress we have been 
advocating is material only; that were agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce to flourish as we should desire, France would 
become the mere counterpart of America. No account has yet 
been taken of art, science, or literature, and of the part they play 
in ennobling human nature. The answer is, that France is now 
in the position of a man having a fortune to make before he can 
live at ease. Such a man cannot be expected to accumulate 
money and cultivate his mind, simultaneously. He knows, how- 
ever, that the drudgery he has gone through will enable him to 
educate his children, and hopes that the mental pre-eminence 
unattainable by him will be reached by them. ‘The present 
generation must work, in order that future generations may enjoy 
greater comforts and have more leisure. Millions of Frenchmen 
cannot read or write, are unaware of the distinction between right 
and wrong, while thousands pass their lives in brutish and criminal 
occupations, merely for want of a little capital. There are women 
who never hesitate between virtue and debauchery, because they 
have had no choice. These evils are as old as the hills, but the 
general conviction that they must be remedied dates from yesterday. 
When the remedy shall have been found, we shall enjoy the fine 
arts and other luxuries with tenfold zest. “ What I require of 
Progress is that artists and poets, like other labourers, shall find 
society better organized, bread less dear, and cutlets more plen- 
tiful.” Material progress has not absorbed and will never absorb 
all the energies of this generation. Were it so, we should risk: 
leaving bad habits as well as fortunes to our successors. “ My 
sole object is to show what is needful to be done in order that all 
may be happy and free here below; my sole hope, that having 
tread this book, some of those whv now do nothing, or nothing 
well, may be induced to employ their talents and powers more 
profitably.” 

This age is said to be fertile in miracles, but it is added that 
these are all of a very practical kind; that we live in an age of 
steam, electricity, gas, guano, crinoline, india-rubber, photography, 
drainage, and universal suffrage, and yet are less lettered, less 
artistic, less delicate and polished than the contemporaries of 
Louis XIV., or even of Francis I.! Now, to say that the present 
age has produced nothing in art or literature comparable with 
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the great works of antiquity is to assert what is very difficult of 
proof. At all events, the intellectual workers of this age have 
induced thousands to read, understand, and admire the produc- 
tions of other ages. If the ancients would not find rivals, were 
they to revisit the earth, they would owe half the praises that 
would be showered on them to the exertions of those who do not 
profess to rival them. It is impossible to determine the absolute 
rank of living authors. ‘“ Fénélon was unjust to Moliére, and 
Bossuet cruel ; Madame de Sévigny ranked Bourdaloue too high, 
and Racine too low.” In 1828 the partisans of the Classical 
school regarded the advent of three new poets as a public calamity. 
The result has been the addition of Lamartine, Hugo, and Musset 
to the number of our admirable poets. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that the works of Aristophanes, Terence, Plautus, and 
Moliére, though worthy of being read and re-read, are no longer 
fitted for representation in public. From a practical point of 
view, the successful plays of living writers are more valuable than 
the immortal works of the greatest dramatists. In one depart- 
ment of literature we have distanced our predecessors. History 
as written by Augustin Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers, Henri 
Martin, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, Taine, differs entirely from that 
written by Livy, Tacitus, Bossuet, and Voltaire, and is far superior 
to the history of any contemporary writers, with the exception, 
perhaps, of that written by Macaulay. As for novels, can any 
previous ones rival those of our day? If we enumerated the 
names of great contemporary musical composers, sculptors, and 
painters, we should show a long catalogue of names which will 
be remembered hereafter. But what is done by those who main- 
tain that arts and letters are decaying ? They blame the Govern- 
ment, and call upon it to produce great men. In answer to the 
call, the Government offers prizes, but the great men are not 
forthcoming. It would be far better if arts and letters were left 
to take care of themselves. If Cardinal Richelieu had not made 
the French Academy a national institution, it would probably be 
as independent, wealthy, and useful as the English Royal Society 
—a society which is truly royal, for it owes nothing either to the 
liberality of Chancellors of the Exchequer, or to the patronage of 
Sovereigns. According to circumstances, the motto of the French 
people has been either He gains his end who is patient, or else, 
He gains his end who is importunate. It would be well if, taking 
advantage of the Treaty of Commerce, France were to import 
the English motto, He gains his end who works. 

Two principles, both thoroughly French yet both contradic- 
tory, alternately influence the Home administration and the Foreign. 
policy of France. Foreigners fancy that all Frenchmen are cast. 
in the same mould, are all revolutionists and courtiers, sceptics and 
bigots, brave and servile, half Zouaves end half footmen. Closer 
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study would teach them that the French nation is composed of 
men of two very marked temperaments, and of men floating 
between the two. The one class is composed of Tories,* the 
other of Patriots. The Tory is sober and staid in language and 
deportment. He has perfectly settled ideas about everything in 
heaven and on earth; is convinced that one person possesses in- 
alienable rights ; that a certain institution is based on everlasting 
principles. To support his honour and dignity he wearies him- 
self over certain good books. With a proud satisfaction he puts 
his trust in particular fables: he reverences certain thrones in 
imminent danger of being overturned, and contributes his super- 
fluous means to uphold certain causes. “ He is a very different 
being from the dancing-master whom foreigners regard as the 
typical Frenchman. Yet he is thoroughly French, both by birth 
and descent. He is the descendant neither of Moliére, nor of 
Voltaire, but is the lineal successor of those who stoned Moliére’s 
bier, and who ordered the common hangman to burn the works 
of Voltaire.” 

The Patriot is as voluble as the Tory is reticent, expressing 
his views without hesitation, being, in fact, a living profession of 
faith. But his ideas are as little original as those of the Tory. 
He borrows from others those which suit his taste. Concerning 
the obstinacy of kings, the cunning of priests, the Inquisition, 
St. Bartholomew, treacherous Albion, the inalienable sovereignty 
of the people, and the glory of the French name, he is so well 
accoutred as to be able to stand his ground against ten armies. 
Unfortunately, he has read and reflected little, and keeps the 
embryos of his ideas steeped in alcohol. There is much good in 
him, despite his free-and-easy manner ; he has generous instincts, 
the sentiment of honour, and he detests tyranny. If France 
were peopled with Tories only, she would soon be blessed with 
an absolute monarchy. Were Patriots the only inhabitants, she 
would be the most unstable, enterprising, and insupportable of 
Republics. Were both classes face to face, and alternately pos- 
sessed of power, the Tories would send the Patriots to the rack 
to please a God of mercy, while the Patriots would behead the 
Tories in honour of liberty. Between these two classes stands 
the mass of the nation, but it unfortunately inclines to each 
alternately, and is too versatile to remain long in any one frame 
of mind. 

At this moment the miss of Frenchmen are uncertain as to 
what kind of foreign policy ought to be pursued. It has been 
said that the reason why France is so dangerous is that she has a 
large standing army and no principles. Unhappily, she has too 





* The word we have translated “Tory,” literally means churchwarden. 
It is marguillier. 
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many principles, most of which contradict each other. She sup- 
ports the sovereignty of the people and divine right, the principle 
of nationalities and of natural frontiers, of non-intervention and 
also of intervention. One of two courses must be taken; there 
must be either a return to the old despotic system, with the re- 
storation of all its abuses and the reimposition of all its burdens, 
or else a step taken on the pathway of Progress. If the latter 
course be followed, battles will be fought, not to annex fresh 
territory or obtain natural frontiers, but for the sole objects 
of freeing the oppressed, and of preparing the way for a general 
peace which will never again be broken. Yet previously to 
setting out on such a crusade, France ought to enjoy freedom 
at home. Whenever the majority of Frenchmen shall be agreed 
in demanding freedom and all its attendant blessings, they will 
obtain them without either erecting barricades or rising in re- 
bellion. All that is necessary is that they should understand 
each other and act together. Should they do so, the Government 
will speedily accede to their requests. 

Within the usual compass of an article it is impossible to give 
an exhaustive analysis of a large octavo. Hence, in stating 
M. About’s views on Progress, we have had to omit many and to 
curtail several. Nevertheless we have said enough to give a 


clear notion of the scope of the work, and to enable a correct 
opinion to be formed as to its merits. It would be grossly unjust 
to withhold our thanks from M. About for having tried to impress 
on his countrymen the propriety of bestowing on the patient 
worker the honour and praise they now lavish on the useless 
idler. From his book on Progress they may learn the lesson 
gathered by Longfellow at Nuremberg, 


“as a floweret of the soil, 
The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil.” 


Perhaps no nation is sufficiently conscious that. labour is really 
honourable and that idleness is really disgraceful. Certainly, of 
all nations the French is the one that persistently acts on the 
maxim, that the chief end of man is not work but pleasure. Con- 
sequently, as soon asa Frenchman has secured what he considers 
a competency, he retires from business and lives on his income. 
There is nothing absolutely wrong in this. A man may be as 
happy with a fixed income of three hundred, as with one of three 
thousand a year; but the man who elects to lounge through life 
after he has accumulated sufficient capital to return him a yearly 
income of three hundred pounds, is a far less useful member 
of society than he who aims higher. The man with three 


hundred a year, a wife and a family can barely manage to live;. 


he cannot form a library or collect choice pictures, while the man 
with three thousand can do ali that and much more. In the 
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matjer of fortune Englishmen aim much higher than Frenchmen. 
And thus it is that England, with less natural advantages, is a 
wealthier country than France. Were the majority of Frenchmen 
as determined as are the majority of Englishmen to better their 
positions, France would become one of the wealthiest countries in 
Europe. 

It is because Frenchmen are too easily satisfied that the pre- 
vailing form of Government is so despotic. The great body of 
the people really cares nothing for freedom of speech and the 
hberty of the Press. It cares far more about the weight of taxa- 
tion. The middle class is the body and soul of France, and that 
class is devotedly attached to the Imperial Government. Perhaps 
the most unpopular thing ever done by the present Emperor was 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Commerce with England. The 
middle class, which is both ignorant and short-sighted, believed 
the effect of that measure would be to reduce their profits. 
That class considered itself entitled to be protected against the 
competition of foreigners, and considered an approximation to 
free-trade as a breach of privilege. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the privileges with which the nobility used to be taunted 
have been extinguished by the Revolution. They have been 
snatched from the aristocracy and appropriated by the middle 
class. To prove to that class how great are its deficiencies has 
been M. About’s object in penning this work. He is rather too 
severe a censor to be accepted as a teacher. He is far too clever 
a writer to be taken as a leader. The French pay little heed to 
those who cannot amuse them, and those who amuse them they 
refuse to obey. It may seem absurd to condemn a book because of 
its being too clever, yet from a practical point of view cleverness 
is amistake. The men who can keep the House of Commonsin a 
roar never become Prime Ministers. If we add that M. About 
gives us the impression of writing that which he hopes will be 
popular rather than what he knows to be true, we shall have stated 
all that can be said in his dispraise. 

M. About’s avowed objects have our fullest sympathy; the prin- 
ciples he upholds we respect ; in the ultimate triumph of Progress 
we sincerely believe. ‘That all the dwellers on earth should be 
able to live in comfort by their exertions, we consider most desir- 
able ; that society may be organized so as to render this possible, 
we hold to be incontrovertible. Even were this a Utopian vision, 
we should prefer believing the vision to accepting the heartrending 
conclusion that “ whatever is, is right.” Life would not be worth 
a day's purchase were we certain that the future would be a coun- 
terpart of the present. Our exertions in the cause of Progress 
would be worse than useless were they merely footprints in the 
sand. 





Art. VIII.—TuHackeray. 


F the possession by Thackeray of a genial temperament in 
private life was a question with the majority of people, it 
was quickly set at rest by the flood of essays which his untimely 
loss called forth from the literary world; and it is no small credit 
to his brethren in letters that they sought to set their friend 
right with the public, and give us at once the result of their 
personal knowledge, instead of making us wait until long-hid 
letters and a tardy biography should explain what the man in 
his inmost heart really was. Due, as it undoubtedly was, in a 
great measure to the important position he held in the social 
gatherings at the “ Garrick,” it yet marks a liberal, generous feel- 
ing among men of letters thus to right the public on that point 
concerning which the deceased novelist seems to have felt most 
strongly—the accusation of cynicism. We shall have occasion 
to refer to this once more, and endeavour to discern why the 
public formed that estimate of Thackeray ; but at present we 
may leave his personal character and turn to the writer. 

What was it which first gained him the public ear ?—by what 
means did he retain it ?—will his writings find a public in the 
future, or will he descend to posterity like Richardson and others, 
as one of those brilliant writers who enlighten and adorn an age, 
but reflect too much the habits of an epoch to interest a second 
generation ? 

What was it which first gained him the public ear? It cer- 
tainly was not the pure Saxon-English in which his sentences 
are clothed, for alas! we find that many writers who neglect 
their grammar even, secure an immense audience, to the delight 
of their publishers and their own gratification. Good as was 
his diction, it pleased the critics much more than the mass. It 
appears to us that his success Jay rather in giving us sketches, 
more or less personal, of the men and women about us. They 
were not merely types of character; they were living realities. 
We refer more particularly to the ‘Snob Papers” which appeared 
in Punch in 1845-6, which marked him as a public writer of 
singular powers ; but there were others in the Christmas annuals 
—‘ Our Street,” “Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” &c.—which contained 
likenesses equally striking of people around us; and if names 
gave us no clue to the originals, assuredly their known habits 
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in society were a sufficient guide. We may instance the gentle- 
man rider in the “ Snob Papers,” who “astonished the badauds” 
of Paris by the coolness of his seat and the neatness of his rig 
as he took his preliminary canter on that vicious brute The 
Disowned, before starting for the “French Grand National.” 
Hundreds of readers of Punch knew to whom it referred ; the 
likeness was recognised in a moment. Captain Shindy, again, was 
by no means a type only of a large class of club grumblers. We 
much more incline to think that he was a well-known man about 
town at that time, who died very suddenly a few years ago. 
Major Ponto was, perhaps, more a type than a portrait, and the 
same may be said ‘of the Marquis of Carabas ; but portraits were 
the rule and types the exception in his earlier writings. 

Looking about him for subjects, Thackeray naturally took 
advantage of his position, and his route lay in the club districts. 
His sketches were vigorous, his audience through Punch all 
England; what wonder that the opinions of those most able to 
judge of the truth of his work were endorsed by others who 
could see that a master-hand was etching the figures! Yet we 
do but half justice to those matchless papers if we consider that 
they caught the public ear by mere correct descriptions of persons, 
their lives and their manners. They were much more than this. 
They showed the bold, uncompromising character of the man: 
they gave us an indication of his power to expose every kind of 
lie and humbug ; they marked a writer who had strong moral as 
well as intellectual qualities, and that stern sense of justice 
without which no author ever becomes famous, for without 
it he cannot appeal to the sympathies of the wise and the 
good. 

We cannot pass them by without a few more remarks. We 
own to a feeling of gratitude that we lived in a day which first 
saw them in print, for to all who tasted the fruit as it dropped 
week by week before them, it was permitted to leaven the in- 
herent snobbishness of their nature by the absorption of these 
antidotes to pride and selfishness which Thackeray provided. 
Can we not remember more than one stingy host who ceased to 
tell his butler to dribble the sherry ? Was there not more than 
one lady of our acquaintance who chattered less about her aris- 
tocratic connexions? We speak as one of those who have sat 
at the feet of the great master, listening with reverence to his 
weekly discourses not, we hope, without some benefit ; and 
lucky we deem it would each generation be, if, week by week, 
were set before them such literary food, touching on things within 
their curiosity, so good, so piquant, and so refreshing as those 
“Snob Papers,” which warned their fathers against selfishness, 
flunkeyism, and vice ! 
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What, then, first gained Thackeray the public ear may, we 
think, be assigned to the personal character of his portraits, their 
truth, his own uncompromising hatred of wrong and his strong 
sense of justice, a characteristic which peculiarly appeals to 
English sensibilities. And in this last we might find a ready 
answer to the question, ‘‘ By what means did he retain the public 
ear?” But there were many other points in his writings which 
made him an idol among the educated classes. 

Running, as he did, a literary race with another eminent 
humorist, it was his spécialité to be able to paint a gentleman 
with all bis faults without caricaturing him into a something 
which no other gentleman ever saw. Again, we are eminently 
a practical people. Even in our hours of relaxation we carry with 
us our love for what “can be” rather than what “ might be.” We 
love a Hogarth better than a Watts, and the lecturer who proves 
his case by practical experiment better than one who wanders into 
theory and foretells important but, until proved, to us proble- 
matical results. When we read books of amusement we would 
rather have a good description of a schoolboy’s feelings than the 
ideal passion of an Othello or a Hamlet. That is our normal 
state of taste, and Thackeray suited the market; nor did he suit 
by the supply of a low description of goods. If through want of 
imagination he fell far short of the great names in the world of 
art, he followed in the footsteps of two of the master-spirits, 
Goethe and Shakespeare, in the delineation of his characters. He 
affected to have no herves; but taking such as he gave us to be 
heroes in the sense of the principals in his story, we invariably 
find that they had much infirmity of mind and temper, and that 
he maintains our interest in a man or a woman, even after we 
have ceased to respect them. We think it is Bulwer who says 
that it is among the most legitimate and highest provinces of the 
poet to depict the contrasts in character which make a weak man 
interesting, to show vice in the virtuous and virtue in the wicked ; 
and he goes on to say, “this unquestionable truth in art once 
granted, it follows as the very condition of fiction that to a hero 
thus selected human interest must be given.” 

If, in “ Vanity Fair,” Thackeray gave occasion for the re- 
mark that his characters were all knaves or fools, he greatly 
improved upon this work in subsequent novels* in point of 
composition, although he never equalled it in real power. 
In the “Snob Papers” he showed his ability to sketch single 





* Thackeray was a remarkable instance of how slow a great intellect may 
be in comprehending that art does not. consist in painting everything in sombre 
hues, but that a landscape, to be perfect, must Som exquisite beauty in the 
sky as well as a rugged foreground. It was only by his later writings that he 
showed his appreciation of what Shakespeare saw intuitively—that there are 
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figures; in “ Vanity Fair” his power to paint powerful portraits. 
At this period he promised to be the English Juvenal, but he 
retrograded from this lofty position. The change led him to give 
us works more perfect in an “art” point of view, less perfect 
viewed in their moral effect on his generation. The reasons 
for the change in the style of his writings are worth study- 
ing. It appears to us to have been due to three causes: the 
improvement in his worldly prospects, which made him look 
at men and things with a more kindly spirit; consequently a 
more evenly poised mind, which began to see the two sides of 
every question ; and a disposition which was impressionable to 
present influences. 

These three things combined caused Thackeray to leave off 
writing “ for a purpose.” That there are always two sides to the 
shield of life may be correct, but that one does not present greater 
untruths to fight against, we may well take leave to doubt; and 
if there are abuses to correct, to ring the changes on the white 
and black in the same person will hardly help in the task, how- 
ever much it teaches that lesson we should never forget—to be 
charitable to our neighbours. But to write essays on charity in 
the form of novels is one, and a very good thing ; to write down 
abuses and bad men in the style of the “Snob Papers” and 


“Vanity Fair” is another, also very good thing. We are not 
called on here to express an opinion whether, in his works written 
with no purpose, ‘Thackeray did not take the walk best suited to 
him; but in saying that it was a different pathway from that 





great as well as little men and women on this stage, and that a picture, to be 
true to life, must give us the noble as well as the base. Then Thackeray 
relieved the shadows on his canvas by bringing into light the sunny figure 
of Colonel Newcome. It was the result of thought, study of life, and greater 
experience. We venture to say it was not in him when he painted the Mar- 
quis of Steyne. ; . 

Treating human nature from a club point of view, as the deceased writer 
was fond of doing, the great satirist may be compared to a late Major P, 
whom he probably knew. This man belonged to three clubs, at one of which 
the breakfast was excellent, at another the soups, at another the cellar of 
wines : but of these good points the Major was at first ignorant. So being an 
inveterate grumbler, he sent in numerous backed bills to the Committee. 
At length, after much experience, he discovered their spécialités, and findi 
that there was no such thing as perfection, wisely contented himself with 
what each afforded him; and breakfasted at one, lunched at another, and 
dined at the third club. After much experience of human life, and a 
considerable number of backed bills sent in to Ais committee, the public, 
Thackeray found that whilst some people had their failings they also 

their good qualities; and that some were so excellent. in the 
display of noble traits as to be deserving of encomium. So he ceased 
aking such vehement complaints, and refreshed himself (and his com- 
mittee) by a contemplation of the good qualities he had at length found 
out. . 
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which at first he appeared likely to pursue is but to state actual 
facts. 

Farther on we shall revert to the influence which an improved 
position had in mitigating his early cynicism, but as regards tho 
impressionable character of the man and the influence it had on 
his writings, some remarks may not be out of place. 

Most of our readers will remember Thackeray's extreme severity 
towards military men and the army as a class. Coming from 
France, where theoretical freedom and liberty of thought is as 
much in advance of those elements in England, as the practical 
freedom of the latter, with freedom of speech, is greater than it 
is in the French nation, he was tinged with those doctrines 
which maintain absolutely that warlike men do but embody 
the principle of despotism, that standing armies are a curse, 
and that the men who lead them are foes to freedom. Animated 
with these sentiments, Thackeray satirized and caricatured 
them. His ensign tumbled down the Haymarket under the 
protection of some lady in yellow satin ; his cornet was debauched 
in his regiment, and when obliged to sell out got the next comer 
to purchase his glandered charger. These were sketches of indi- 
viduals, but the spirit which moved the artist to draw them was that 
scorn and contempt for a system which nurtures any faculties but 
those of the mind, and places a premium on birth and money 
rather than on education and talent. Suddenly all this changed. 
Thackeray was a great man. He sees, he says, the other side of 
the shield. We have no more attacks on the soldier ; if anything, 
he is rather an amiable character. How is this? Has further in- 
tercourse with society and meetings with the captains and majors 
who hang about town imbued the author with the idea that they are 
an exceptionally virtuous race? Has he forgotten the principles he 
learnt in France? or has he said enough bitter things about these 
representatives of a system which has so many words of command 
for a dictionary, and a law against free thought foracreed? How 
are we to find an explanation for this change ? The truth appears 
to us to be, that in London life and society Thackeray, the great 
author, found himself jostling with many in the profession he had 
satirized. We d¢resay they paid him court, for, if a perfectly 
stupid, they are at any rate a kindly and generous race. Thackeray 
was touched. He could not bear to “hob-nob” one day with a 
colonel and the next day reflect on the man’s profession in the 
strain of his earlier writings. 

Emerged into London society from the chambers where his 
strongest writings were produced, Thackeray seems to us to have 
been like a man going to Vienna with strong views on the ini- 
quity of Austrian rule in Venice, and gradually acquiescing in 
the treaties which gave the Hapsburg House a power to oppress 4 
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portion of Italy, as the gentleness, courtesy, and deference of 
Austrian magnates insensibly affect him. Or, like a public writer 
exposing the errors of the law and the obstinate stand which 
attorneys make to all law reform, who may suddenly fall in with 
a parcel of jovial solicitors and cease his satire on the system of 
which they are members. We fear, therefore, that the insinuations 
gently put by an eminent writer and friend of the deceased 
satirist must hold good. Thackeray did not perfectly follow up 
his first impressions about great untruths. He preferred to 
follow Horace in satirizing social vanities rather than Juvenal 
in exposing crying evils and preaching that liberty which only 
comes to a free nation by a perpetual onslaught on the parasitic 
plants that grow with its growth. Again we say, that we refrain 
from expressing an opinion on his qualities in consequence of all 
this. Every author must write according to his constitution, and the 
public must accept the results. Itis for the critic to note the facts. 
Every age must accept the man destined to leave his mark upon 
it. That mark may affect but a certain portion of society, or, if 
the man is a giant, it may mould the thoughts of a generation. 
That Thackeray left a mark no one will dispute. We think it 
was not so large a one as it might have: been had he had the 
energy to pursue the line of thought and the strong views with 
which he returned from France. Others have to take up the 
thread of his morality, to show the rising generation that snobs 
still exist, and are to be regarded as loathsome and noxious 
animals ; that neither a soldier nor a peer has any relative rank 
save that which superior intellect may give him, for it was at 
this point that Thackeray left off. 

Thackeray was the exponent of certain commercial-literary 
views, which, however worthy of our acceptance as conveying the 
absolute broad principle on which men must appeal to literature 
as a means of existence, are hardly capable of application to many 
individual cases which may be within the reader's knowledge. 
They were shortly these: first, those who find their scribbling 
difficult to dispose of have no right to cry out against an un- 
grateful public, or the hard-hearted publishers who will not buy ; 
second, a thing, whether a literary work or a cabbage, is worth what 
it will fetch and no more, &c. &c. Of course these were truisms, 
but as Thackeray perhaps knew by experience, they were of that 

ind, which young authors at first starting have some difficulty in 
accepting. So far as they lead authors to study with care, and write 
with some regard to common art-rules, they cannot be too well 
remembered, and they must, as we have said, be always regarded 
as the absolute broad principle on which literature as a means of 
livelihood must be based. But it would be easy to show that this 
fact which must be accepted is not necessarily a useful fact. For 
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it is a direct inducement to young writers to produce works 
which shall appeal to current and popular fancy instead of works 
which shall elevate the public taste: it is a premium on the 
production of second-class goods. Still we must accept facts 
as they exist, and Thackeray had the common sense to see 
this; but in doing so we would remind those who seek to win 
their bread on his commercial-literary principles, that they have 
yet a task to discharge when attention to their business has 
gained them the public ear, viz., to supply no longer just that 
which is best liked, but to instil salutary precepts which do not 
impress the popular taste. 

There is no question that Thackeray tried more than once at 
that which must, to any thoughtful writer, be the highest end of 
his ambition, the production of a type, not the reproduction of a 
specimen, of humanity. We cannot say that he succeeded, but 
even admitting his failure in offering us types of humanity, he 
affords by his writings a very peculiar instance of the slight width 
there is between the result of an extended process of thought 
producing an image partly based on personal experience, and tlie 
creation which flows from genius almost unaided by experience 
of the world. The Marquis of Steyne, Major Pendennis, and 
Colonel Newcome are all idealized extensions of people with 
whom Thackeray had come in contact. Their characters hang 
too much on the events of the period in which they are set to 
lead us to expect that they will form in future generations samples 
of noblemen whom more advanced civilization may have swept 
away. Still, in our judgment, we must remember that “art is 
not to be degenerated into a science,” and Juvenal’s images, pro- 
duced by a very similar process, are still quoted, and his writings 
studied because they are truthful as well as because they are 
vigorous. 

Following the great English delineator whose birthday we 
have just celebrated, at any rate in this respect, that he made his 
characters true to nature and themselves, Thackeray, as we have 
already observed, engaged our interest rather in the wrong than 
the right doers, but no one can say that our real sense of right is 
ever led astray, or that our feelings of obedience towards the laws 
of God are one whit diminished after we have perused his writings. 
They are strictly moral, and if at times his brush placed on the 
canvas some social scars which the prudes of this world would 
rather have had screened, well may we say that those only 
can see them with the eye of regret whose imagination is so 
foul that the sculptor’s masterpiece is admired only for its nudity, 
and appreciated only for the qualities which appeal to a degraded 
appetite ! 

A review of Thackeray would be incomplete which omitted 
some notice of the vein of thought which coloured his relations 
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towards women. He dwelt with considerable unction on the 
inconveniences of mothers-in-law, the coquetry and egotism which 
distinguished that class of young women of whom Beatrix, in 
“Esmond,” is a type in the true acceptation of the term, and 
the amiable, kind, good, but somewhat weak lady of whom 
Helen Pendennis was the image. We admit at once that in all 
these Thackeray failed to appeal to the feelings of the masses, of 
the world as a whole; but is he less to be valued because by his 
peculiar idiosyncrasy he caught at the salient points which so 
strike the more educated and the more thin-skinned among us ? 
A popular author recently put into the mouth of his fairest 
creation, “that odious novelist had frightened mothers-in-law 
out of their daughters’ homes.” The mot was a joke, but if, 
as we think, there was a tinge of truth in it, how many men, 
honest and loving, but withal irritable, have to thank ‘Thackeray 
for reminding the well-meaning, vigorous, but altogether out-of- 
place ladies who usurp the control of their daughter’s home, that 
their presence perhaps is not such an unmitigated blessing. We 
have not touched on the consideration of Thackeray's general 
view on the marriage question. It was shortly this: that some 
fall in with good wives, others with bad; that chance rather 
than design governs the results of all love, and that very little 
reflection is ever exhibited in the process which tends to unite two 
young people for better or worse. Fault has been found with 
him for this ; he has been treated as the philosopher who can 
see nothing in love but “impulse and passion, sometimes fer- 
vent, more often languid, but seldom guided by reflection.” We 
would even go further, and say that our satirist arrived, not at 
the most perfect ideal of what love should be, but at the most 
perfect representation of what love is, when he described it in 
these terms. Even Shakespeare says— 


“Tn love, the heavens themselves do guide the state, 
Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate!” 


And Juvenal has just preceded him with the lines— 
“ Nos, animorum 
Impulsu, et ceca magnaque cupidine, ducti, 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris ; at zlis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisque futura sit uxor ;” 


—(the illis referring to the gods.) And thus we find summed up 

in a few lines what Thackeray is condemned for having spread 

throughout several volumes. We may certainly question the 

propriety of having dwelt on it at such length, but it will be 

rather because it is a sad truth that wont bear too much light, 

than because it is no truth at all. Reflection is a fine thing, no 
N2 
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doubt, but we think that if the marriage-registers were searched 
it would be proved that when men arrive at the years past the 
thirties which induce it, they simply leave the world to get 
populated by the men who have rushed into matrimony without 
the magnificent philosophical principle of reflection. 

Taking leave now of the positive and material side of Thackeray's 
writings, let us endeavour to ascertain how far they are affected 
by the personal character of the man himself. We have stated 
that his route lay in the region of the clubs, and that he drew 
from personal experience, but this does not necessarily mean 
that he was at all subjective in his treatment of people. Shake- 
speare sketched many a character in his daily walks who live 
immortally, but no one pretends to say that our greatest poet was 
subjective. There are many points in Thackeray's writings which 
incline us to place him among objective writers, but after a careful 
review of all he said and the train of thought which he invoked, 
we incline to place him among those who were swayed in their 
compositions more or less by self, and who give us therefore 
subjective as much as objective treatment of life. We speak of 
this as a matter of fact, not as one which in any way affects the 
value of what he has left us. We incline to the opinion of an 
author already quoted, who, speaking on this subject, says—“ Art 
cannot be degraded into a science: it cannot be limited to the 
fetters of scientific phraseology. We cannot invent a set of school 
terms to prove, without further discussion, that one poem is great 
because objective, another not so great because subjective.” 
Still, as influencing our estimate of the man, not of the author, 
it is interesting to discover how far Thackeray mixed up himself 
and his own characters, how far he introduced his own feelings 
and passions into words and deeds, how far he followed Byron in 
this respect. 

We remember that at the commencement of the “ Snob Papers” 
he was careful to tell us that he was the historian of snobs because 
he was one himself, and more than once in a confidential “ aside” 
to the public, he hinted that he was as bad as the man he sketched. 
He even said that he should like to walk down Pall-mall 
with two Dukes on his arms. This might be gentle laugh- 
ing, but we incline to think there was a certain sincerity 
beneath it all—the self-consciousness of the truthful man 
who had studied his own mental defects, and had no in- 
tention to claim—on the contrary, rather strove to disclaim 
—a self-immunity from the weaknesses that influenced others. 
“Know thyself,” said the old Greek, and perhaps those only 
best discover the cause of the principies in human nature who 
have first marked their appearance on their own skin, and re- 
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membered the rich condiments of pride, selfishness, and luxury 
which have induced them. Are we unjust when we say that it 
was because Thackeray had something of the British flunkey in 
his disposition that he was enabled to trace out the habits of that 
noxious animal? that it was because he had in younger days 
grasped at many little pieces of dignity now become valueless to 
the well-known author, that he was able to sneer at his followers 
in the same track ? If any think that we do him an injustice in 
recalling weaknesses which might be buried, we can only say that 
that man is, in our eyes, greater who digs in his own heart for 
less beautiful traits of human nature, and is not afraid to expose 
the weaknesses he himself has felt, than the writer who gives us 
airy romances and fictitious sentiment, slurring over the desolate 
hovels of habit and custom in which we live, together with him- 
self: one is material and honest, the other imaginative—perhaps 
honest also, but still more fond of exbibiting the beautiful produce 
of the brain than the sad, sad ugly picture which his own heart 
would afford. 

Let us take “ Pendennis,” a novel which has not been accounted 
his best, but which has had equal popularity with any of his other 
works. Here we have two characters totally distinct, as different 
in their daily life and habits as it is possible to conceive, and yet 
each marking the author’s self-consciousness, each in their degree 
a prototype of the man. We allude, of course, to Arthur Pen- 
dennis and George Warrington. Some have thought that in the 
latter he drew himself, and at first sight it seems natural to couple 
the thoughtful, grand, slightly cynical, because hard-tried 
man, smoking his lonely pipe in his chambers and wearing his 
tattered clean shirt, with the sarcastic, vigorous writer; this may 
seem more natural than to couple the latter with the prig Pendennis, 
selfish, dandified, preferring claret to beer, conceited, vain, and 
spoilt, and yet with Thackeray's own honest heart, which eschewed 
vice, and tried hard and successfully against the power of the 
Evil Nature to withstand temptation. But let us look at the 
conditiuns which form an author like the one we are discussing. 
He does not come among us armed with the knowledge of life 
and humanity; he has to go through bitter experience: to learn 
who are true and who false friends; he has to commit his own 
little extravagances, and reap the bitter fruit of them; he has to 
know that he has been a fool before he can learn to be wise. All 
this was Thackeray’s lot, if we have not been misinformed by one 
who knew him at college, and we think we trace in much of 
Arthur's early career the thoughts, the habits, and the ways of 
the young Cantab—Thackeray. A great man has two lives—the 
life of youth and good spirits, of gay laughter and little thought, 
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and the second nobler existence when he has begun to think and 
to work, such as is delineated in Warrington. Passing through 
the youthful times that were marked less by intellectual greatness 
than by a genial temperament (Arthur Pendennis) we see him 
burst forth into the trenchant vigorous author (Warrington), and 
yet again in private life the Pendennis of his youth, ambitious of 
social fame, fond of good society, proud of his rank as a man of 
letters, and yet again hiding his nature under the assumed cyni- 
cism of the lonely writer, Warrington. 

It is too true an accusation against literary men that they are 
egotists, nor can Thackeray be exempted from the charge. ‘l'hey 
sit apart and commune with their own hearts, and remember more 
keenly than others the misfortunes to which they have been 
subject in those dearer ties which make the inner life of man so 
happy. Of so much egotism Thackeray in his character of 
Warrington was the slave, but in his real character there was 
plenty of the Arthur Pendennis, whose weakness, but whose 
domestic happiness, he loved to sketch ; not grand to the outward 
world, but self-satisfying to his own nature, inasmuch as it had 
dear children to lean on,—one of whom could aspire to win 
something of his own literary fame. We thought, as we saw him 
pass down Oxford-street a few weeks before his death, with one 
of these on his arm, and a crowd of gazers on every side, that 
there was more happiness in the heart which beat beneath those 
silvery locks at the homely pleasures of the matured Arthur than 
he ever felt from the renown gained by the lonely Warrington. 
Pendennis was Thackeray in his earlier and later days ; War- 
rington was Thackeray when a hard struggle with Fortune made 
him see so much more clearly the nobler duties of the writer. 

But, subjective as may have been his treatment of these and 
some few other characters (Clive Newcome for instance), he was 
perfectly free from this charge in the more prominent of his male 
portraits: the Marquis of Steyne, Colonel Crawley, Foker, Major 
Pendennis, Captain Costigan, and Colonel Newcome, are all as 
objective as it is possible to be, and mark a great painter as little 
inclined to give us repetitions of a certain form studied in a 
looking-glass as Michael Angelo or Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The short biographies already given to us explain some points 
in his character as author not undeserving attention, the more so 
as they undoubtedly tended to raise him to the pedestal which he 
afterwards occupied. One was the character of his handwriting, 
which was remarkably clear and easy to read. If young authors 
knew how much “ copy” was refused by the press simply through 
the editors being unwilling to wade through pages of illegible 
writing, they would pay more attention to their copper-plate. 
What Thackeray wrote was always good, but we doubt if he 
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would have got admission to more than one publication we could 
name had not the formation of his letters enabled the editor 
quickly to discern the ability of the language of which they were 
the vehicle. We also learn what too many prone to write are apt 
to forget that literature to be a success must be followed as a 
profession, and that to him alone can be awarded the laurel 
wreath who not only writes well, but much. “ You treat literature 
as you would the balls on a billiard-table,” said an authoress of 
well-known fame to an aspirant for literary honours and a place 
as contributor to a magazine she edited. Thackeray wrote with 
care and corrected with judgment—he never treated literature 
like billiard- balls. 

One word as to Thackeray's cynicism. We confess to 
being glad that the world should know, as his friends have 
long done, that he was of a genial temperament, but we do 
not quite see that this completely exonerates him from the charge 
of cynicism, so far as his writings are concerned. Perhaps we 
have explained in our remarks on Pendennis and Warrington 
what we think Thackeray's character was. When his genius 
first burst forth, when he first learnt to detect sophisms, and to 
batter to pieces fallacies, he craved that homage which the 
English people slowly accord to their greatest men, and no one 
can pretend to say that his writings during that time were genial. 
We should have been sorry if they had been, for we should have 
missed all those striking pictures, which marked him as a master 
in the art of depicting character, and towards which a cynical 
disposition to view the worst points of the human mind aided 
him. But perhaps we shall be told that this was not cynicism, 
that it was only the truthful man’s desire to expose what he saw. 
Did he see nothing bad, then, in his later years that he became 
so much more, what the public term, genial? Had the English 
race made such a stride between the publication of “ Vanity 
Fair” and the “ Newcomes” that the observer could only see in 
the last a sunny side to the mental dispositions of his creations ? 
We fear not, and we think we shall be more just if we side with 
public opinion, and impute to this great writer a dash of cynicism 
at a certain period of his life, which was exceedingly beneficial to 
his compatriots. 

And why this touchiness at the charge of a quality which made 
him great? Thin-skinned as he was, like the rest of the literary 
tribe, he had great common sense, and we own that nothing has 
surprised us so much as to learn that he complained of the critics 
who found out the source of his power. We think he said of 
“Pendennis” that authors don’t mind just criticism, or approve it 
when it praises in the wrong place, and it would have been more 
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in accordance with his character, if he had said to some literary 
friend—‘‘ The Thunderer is right; I am not genial! I cannot 
speak of abuses in honied language! I should never have de- 
scribed a Becky if I had not been a little cynical. I give youa 
novel without a hero because, in my views of life, there are no 
heroes, and every character I draw is a knave or a fool. Because 
the men and women on my stage are worthy of that character, 
why should they expect me to be genial when dealing with such 
topics ?” That is what Thackeray might in fairness have replied 
to any charge of cynicism, and it is the weakest point in his 
literary career, that he should have complained of criticism that 
was really fair. 

But, however cynical Thackeray may have been in early life, 
he proved that he was not at heart so by becoming more genial 
and kindly as he became more advanced in worldly means and 
honours. It may not redound so much to his fame to have it 
said that he only became amiable when troubles were past, and 
genial only when the world acknowledged his power; but it is 
human nature, and in criticizing Thackeray we must give him 
the measure he would have meted to others. And he has plenty 
of precedents. Was Schiller the same when he had settled down 
with Charlotte as when he wrote the “ Robbers’? Do not 
material comforts influence the views of the author as they do 
the half-paid clerk and the well-paid secretary ? It is only the 
bitterest misanthrope, whom no advance in life will change, that 
continues to pour forth an invective against his species, and to 
see no white as well as black side to the shield of life. 

And now we come to the question whether his writings will 
find a public in the future? Comparisons may be odious; they 
are sometimes necessary. Another generation may read Bulwer 
Lytton to a little less degree than Walter Scott. Will Dickens, 
will George Eliot find a public in the future? We doubt the 
first ; there are those who are sceptical about the second, and yet 
they both show qualities in some respect superior to Thackeray. 
Going to a neighbouring country, will Victor Hugo find readers 
a century hence? and yet the author of “ Les Misérables” takes 
a more comprehensive view of mankind than Thackeray did. 

It is a superficial view of a man’s writings to say that 
because they only present specimens of an epoch, the dealers in 
vanity-wares of a certain period, that therefore he has no chance 
to become a classic. We can hardly conceive our grandchildren 
not being interested in the study of “ Vanity Fair,” quaint as 
may seem our manners and habits in that future day. We are 
not less interested in Juvenal because our House of Commons 
does not meet to discuss the cooking of a turbot which Mr. Charles 
has sent to Buckingham Palace. 
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Powerful sketches must always live. A vigorous writer, free 
from any sectarian bias, must have some claim to immortality. 
We look at Raphael’s work and we read Shakespeare, but we are 
still interested in Hogarth. May not our children be in Thackeray? 
Truth and a vigorous sense of justice are always welcome to the 
English mind, nor can we expect in one century to find so keen 
an exponent of these qualities as the man whose loss we deplore. 
But with all deference to those who would limit the domain of 
art and vouchsafe to “Esmond” a higher praise than to 
“Vanity Fair,” we think that it is by the latter that he will 
induce posterity to grant him the garland of posthumous renown. 
In his highest power he was a vigorous draughtsman rather than 
a skilful artist. His fame will rest on his power of form rather 
than his composition of groups. As he gained in the latter he 
fell off in the former, not much, but sufficiently to make his 
single figures gain the longest degree of attention. 

.He has gone too early for those allied to him by birth and 
affection; he has gone too early for those who love to see and 
pay reverence to the author of many a pleasant and instructive 
hour, but we thank Him who, in His good will, has taken him 
from us, that he did not go too early for the fame he so well 
earned. That is complete and everlasting, and if consolations 
can be found for the mourners, for the dear ones he has left 
at the Palace Green, it will be discovered in this at least, that 
he lived to defend a great man’s memory,* and to scorch the club 
gossips with their own paper. 





* Alluding to his paper on Lord Clyde. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE name of Strauss has long been a bugbear in the English 

“religious world.” High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, in 
sermons, pamphlets, and periodicals, hush naughty children with the 
name of Strauss.!. At other times, indeed, we are told that Strauss 
shot his bolt in vain; that the reaction in Germany is complete; 
and that English clergymen have recently been pluming themselves 
on criticisms and speculations long since exploded in the land of their 
birth. We must acknowledge to being greatly delighted at the 
manner in which all this rubbish will be effectually blown away by 
the very person who is most competent to do it. And we shall be 
greatly mistaken if Strauss’s present work does not produce a far 
deeper impression, when it comes to be known in this country, than 
its predecessor did. The public mind is now better prepared, and the 
book itself is better adapted for the general reader, both in design 
and execution, than the original “ Life of Jesus” was. The method of 
the former work was critical or analytical, conducing principally to a 
negative result ; the method here pursued is partly synthetical, and to 
a certain extent constructive. In the former it was necessary to clear 
the ground, and to show by the internal evidence of a critical comparison 
of the Gospels, principally of the first three, that they are too incon- 
sistent to sustain the doctrine of the ecclesiastical creeds concerning the 
person of Jesus Christ. But the generality of persons will only then 
be convinced that a doctrine or opinion is erroneous, when it has been 
made plain to them how the error arose. 

In the present volume the author’s “mythical”’ theory is fully applied 
to the details of the Gospel history. For English readers we somewhat 
regret the use of the term “ myth:” it will, we fear, continue to bea 
stumbling-block to many who might otherwise perfectly understand 
and readily admit that narratives concerning Jesus, incredible as real 
history, may have originated as a spontaneous growth out of precon- 
ceived ideas current among the Jews concerning the person, character, 
and works of their expected Messiah. Like all other solutions of the 
difficulties of the Gospel history, it must not be pressed too far, nor 
be brought in on all occasions. But it has a far better claim to being 
a universal solvent than the rationalism which would account for the 
miracles of the New Testament by referring them to obscure or mis- 
understood operations of natural causes. Still it solves the miraculous 
narratives of the first three Gospels to a greater extent than it does 
those of the fourth. And the instruments of solution appear to us 





1 “Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet.” Von David Friedrich 
Strauss. London: David Nutt. 1864. 
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reducible to not fewer than four. 1. The rationalistic or naturalist, 
which may possibly account for some miracles, on the supposition of 
healing influences belonging to the person of Jesus: but the evidence is 
defective ; nor would the possession of any magnetical or similar faculty 
enable us to draw any inference as to the moral and intellectual qualifi- 
cations of its possessor. Even if the body of Jesus could be so lifted as 
that he could walk upon the sea, it would not justify the exclamation 
attributed to the disciples on such an occasion—* Thou art the Son of 
God” (Matt. xiv. 33). ‘The ground, however, is greatly cut away from 
the rationalist solution of the Gospel miracles, by the circumstance of our 
not having sufficient evidence of the facts having occurred as recited. In 
other words, the naturalist solution is engaged in searching for a suf- 
ficient cause of the events, supposing them to have occurred ; but we are 
rather occupied in an inquiry as to the cause of their having been de- 
scribed, supposing them not to have occurred. 2, A main element 
or chief contributing cause of the production of the Gospel history in 
the shape that we have it, may be found in the prevalence of certain 
expectations concerning the Messiah among the Jewish people, which, 
after the death of Jesus, were supposed by his followers to have re- 
ceived an accomplishment in him. This is what Strauss calls the 
mythical theory. We ought however to distinguish between the 
attribution to Jesus of assumed characteristics of Messiah when he 
gave no occasion for it, and the application to him of prophecies 
and Old Testament citations when he may have given occasion for 
them, although not in the sense in which his followers afterwards 
understood them. 3. For some of the acts of Jesus, and still more 
his words, may have suggested miraculous stories in entire opposition 
to his own meaning and intention; and there is reason to think his 
followers in the second, if not in the first generation, fell back into a gross 
interpretation of the words of the ancient Scriptures, which he had 
applied in a spiritual sense. The greater part of the forced applications 
to Jesus of the old prophecies, as well as most of the miraculous 
stories in the Synoptics, are reasonably traceable to this and the pre- 
ceding source. 4. But in the fourth Gospel we meet with a design 
of the author, so palpably displayed, that the miraculous narratives 
contained in it can neither be attributed to spontaneous popular imagi- 
nation, nor to popular Messianic ideas; nor are they apparently founded 
on real transactions, and present very slight traces throughout of actual 
discourses of the Lord himself. Thus, on the mythical theory, we may 
account for the growth of the greater part but not the whole of the 
Gospel histories, which in themselves, and literally taken, are incredible. 

Undoubtedly an important branch of the inquiry will be, whether 
there was time between the occurrence of the events of the Lord’s life, 
whatever they were, and the composition of the Gospels, for “myths” to 
grow up. The story, as we have it in the Synoptics, was undoubtedly 
current in Justin’s time, though he does not cite our Gospels—probably 
much earlier. Is it supposable that a mythical narrative should have 
been generated between the date of the Crucifixion and the end of the 
first century, possibly by the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ? 
Here once more must be carefully distinguished, when the word “myth” 
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is employed in England, between a mythology such as that of Greece, 
which was developed in the course of ages out of the nature-worship of 
the primitive Aryans, who turned in imagination the nature-forces into 
persons, connected them in imaginary relations, and created for them an 
imaginary history—and the adding, as in the case of Jesus, a mythical 
clothing to the personality of a real man, by attributing to him all 
characteristics which, according to the then circle of Jewish ideas, 
could exalt his dignity. In a word, we are using the term “ mythical” 
in entirely different senses when we speak of the mythical Jesus of the 
Gospels and the mythical Apollo of the Homeric poems. Nowa certain 
transmutation, as it were, of a real personality into an ideal one may 
take place rapidly in times of religious and political heat and excite- 
ment, A Luther in the eyes of Romanists, a Pope in the imagination 
of Protestants, a Bonaparte to the apprehension of Church-and-King 
Britons, readily puts on the attributes of the “Man of Sin.” And 
when the Jewish polity was now at an end—when the coming of the 
second Moses, of David the Prince, of the Danielic Son of Man seemed 
altogether hopeless—the question would arise, Has he not already 
come? was he not Jesus of Nazareth? and then would be rapidly 
transferred to the person of Jesus the conceptions which had belonged in 
the mind of the people to the Redeemer of Israel. The progress of 
events would have shown that the expected Redemption could not be 
a temporal one—the Jews would be forced to acknowledge the unction 
of Messiah to be spiritual; yet wherever possible they would still apply 
to Jesus the words of their prophets in a literal sense, so filling up the 
vague outlines of his history, and so founding upon his own words the 
very opposite meaning to that which he had intended them to bear. 
We may call this “ mythical,” but it is not mythical in the sense in 
which the word sounds so offensive to English ears. 

And after an intelligible account has been given of the process by 
which in all probability there grew up a narrative of the life of Jesus 
Christ, which would be incredible if literally understood throughout, 
there remains an equally arduous undertaking—namely, to suggest, at 
least hypothetically, what that life can really have been—to find it a 
place in the midst of the rest of moving and living humanity. 

In the present volume Strauss first gives a brief account of such works 
as had preceded his original “ Life of Jesus” on the same subject—those 
particularly of Hess, Herder, Paulus, Schleiermacher, Hase, and of the 
relation in which he stood to them; he then notices some of the criticisms 
to which he was subject, together with the orthodox reaction and the 
attempts of the Mediation theology. Afterwards he treats of the Gospels 
as the material or source of the life of Jesus, examines the external 
evidence to the existence of the Synoptics, and discusses the question 
of the date and authorship of the fourth Gospel. The internal structure 
of the Gospels is also reviewed, with their mutual relations. He concludes 
that these were not the production of eye-witnesses or contemporaries, 
but that an interval occurred between the events which they relate 
and their composition, sufficient for the up-growth of much unhis- 
torical matter. The form which that unhistorical matter took was 
derived from the popular expectations concerning the Messiah ; for a 
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mythus is a spontaneous production of the popular mind, not the work 
of a poet sitting down to invent, much less to deceive. It will be 
observed that Strauss does not set forth Jesus Christ as a mythical 
person, but that having been a really existing person, the clothing of 
his person, the description of his life is mythical. So much is pre- 
liminary. The first book is then occupied in eliciting, by analysis and 
comparison of the Gospels, the really historical element in the life of 
Jesus. The state of Jewish mental culture is reviewed, in conformity 
to which the personality of Jesus himself as a Jew of that age must 
be conceived. The appearance of the Baptist is described, and the 
relation of Jesus to him; and the probability is pointed out that in 
receiving baptism Jesus manifested repentance, or at least self-devotion 
to a higher life, although the Evangelists obscure that trait out of 
dogmatical reasons. The self-consciousness of Jesus is inferred to have 
been equable, undisturbed by struggle against evil; his moral life 
spontaneous, as a brother of all men and one specially beloved of God. 
The consciousness of himself as the Divine Reason Incarnate, according 
to the presentation of the fourth Gospel, is rejected. The relations of 
Jesus to the Mosaic law, to those who were not of the seed of Israel, 
to the Messianic idea and Messianic expectations are then treated of. 
Strauss apprehends Jesus to have conceived of himself as Messiah, but 
to haveintimateda Messiahship far different from that which his country- 
men and even his followers expected (Matt. xvi. 20, ff; Mark viii. 30, ff; 
Luke xi. ff). Of the miracles attributed to Jesus, some may be attribut- 
able to force of imagination, or other influences not supernatural: such 
prodigies as multiplying loaves, turning water into wine, walking on 
water, resuscitating the dead, are inconceivable and self-contradictory. 
Strauss entirely rejects thesupposition that Jesus could have lent himself 
to any deception, or have taken to himself the credit of any supposititious 
miracle. Nor does he think that he availed himself of medical means 
of operating cures. The spiritual conception of his office, and the 
elevated morality of his teaching, was little understood by the Apostles, 
of which a remarkable indication is found in the Apocalypse. It is the 
earliest writing in the New Testament, and with great probability 
attributed to St. John the beloved disciple; but in it we find concep- 
tions of the future reign of Messiah in accordance with the gross 
imagination, the self-conceit, and the revengeful temper of popular 
Judaism. ‘The Master’s mind was thus not interpreted to us by any 
of his companions; they have not done it, and apparently were not 
capable of it. Paul, who was capable, and who has to a certain 
extent done it, could only catch the echo of the Lord’s words and the 
reflexion uf the light which issued from him. Thejourney to Jerusalem ~ 
aud the Crucifixion are discussed, in which, notwithstanding discrepan- 
cies in the several narratives, there is traceable a sufficiently historical 
thread. The great question is that of the resurrection. Strauss puts 
away distinctly the supposition of a resuscitation from an apparent 
death ; but he indicates with great clearness (apart from any question 
of miracle) the deficiency of evidence to a corporeal resurrection. He 
points out that while the four Gospels coincide, with variation of 
some particulars, in the fact of a real death, they diverge remarkably 
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upon everything which follows. As the fourth Gospel has been con- 
eluded not to belong to the Apostle John, it is shown that there is no 
eye-witness testimony to the resurrection of a body. For the Apoca- 
lypse testifies only to the fact of the death of Jesus, and to the belief 
in his continued life—“ that liveth, and was dead” (i. 18). Itis observed 
with great acuteness respecting the evidence of Paul, that the Apostle 
must have been aware before his conversion of what the disciples 
alleged, but that it had no weight with him until after the vision to 
himself ; that he was so satisfied with the appearance to himself that he 
made no further inquiries for three years; that when he then went up 
to Jerusalem for the first time, he saw only Peter and James, who, it 
may be also noticed, are mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. as having experienced 
individually manifestations of the risen Lord, which might be of the 
same subjective character as that to Paul—convincing to themselves, 
but not evidence. And we think it should be especially remarked that 
in the three descriptions in the Acts of the conversion of Paul, 
there is nothing to show that he thought he saw a form, much less that 
he recognised features, or touched a body. He is aware of a great 
blinding light, and hears a voice, and he speaks of this as dn xapor. 
But this is very different from the appearances, or some of them, as they 
are afterwards described in the Gospels, “handle me, and see,” &c., 
and from the eating and drinking with the disciples. Moreover, there 
are traces in the Gospels themselves that the belief in the bodily re- 
surrection did not grow up at once. And further, as Strauss observes 
from Baur, the belief of the Apostles in the resurrection of their Master 
sufficiently accounts for their subsequent conduct; upon what that 
belief was founded is quite another question; it was the belief that 
moved the world, and not the fact. 

After having traced the historical element, and found, as he conceives, 
a residuum of fact or of great probability, the author undertakes, in 
his second part, to account for the additions which have been made in 
the Gospel narratives to the real history of the life of Christ. It is 
of course only by this real history that he himself has a place in 
human life ; but the beliefs concerning him have a place in human 
history as beliefs, and must have had their own sufficient causes and 
occasions. ‘These causes and occasions are found in the current 
opinions not only of Jewish but also to some extent, of Greek origin, 
in the century in which Jesus lived, and are distributed by the 
author in what he calls mythical groups. Thus Jesus is clothed with 
the attributes of David’s son, and born in David’s town, because such 
was a Jewish expectation concerning Messiah. In his supernatural 
birth are combined characteristics, both from heathen and Biblical 
sources : he becomes a second Moses because such a prophet had been 
expected ; and a wonder-worker because the Jews anticipated Messiah 
to perform healing and mighty works. It is observable how com- 
pletely this mythical view retorts various arguments from the Old 
Testament upon those who employ them. The pre-existent prophecies 
of the Old Testament, so far from being an evidence of a supernatural 
Revelation in the New, are an evidence of the natural growth of its 
‘narratives and doctrines. It is relied upon for instance, as a proof 
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of the Deity of Jesus that the Jews expected Messiah to be divine, 
and that divine attributes are ascribed to Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment: it is rather a proof, that though Jesus were not such he might 
naturally be thought such. We cannot follow Strauss through the 
details of his application ; but when this work shall be translated into 
English, which we trust may shortly be done by a competent person, 
there will be found no difficulty for any reader of ordinary understand- 
ing with the vernacular Bible in his hand in verifying and appreciating 
his arguments throughout. 

Truly, when the mythical growth is removed from the history of 
Jesus Christ, it is reduced to small proportions. The traditions which 
fastened themselves upon his person, may have been the very occasion 
of the perishing of real knowledge concerning him, which would have 
been invaluable to retain. For, says Strauss, these accretions are 
like parasitical plants—they not only cover with a strange foliage the 
stems to which they cling—they suck out their sap and cause them 
to wither. There will be much, therefore, in that life and character 
which can be filled up only in idea—but when the overlying traditions 
have been removed, it can be represented, in idea at least, as self-consis- 
tent. And although, in another sense of the word no life circumscribed 
in time and place can present the ideal of humanity, it may suggest 
and generate a perfection which the conditions under which it was 
revealed disabled it from exhibiting in itself. 

The second volume of the new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia con- 
tains, among its more important contributions, articles on the Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Gospels, Jerusalem, 
Jesus Christ, Inspiration, Isaiah, John, Luke : they resume recent con- 
troversies on the subjects to which they relate, in the interest of a most 
conservative orthodoxy.2 The article on Inspiration appears to us 
unusually feeble. While repudiating a mere verbal dictation it would 
maintain a miraculous influence throughout upon the Biblical writers, 
because in the prophets we meet with the formula “ The Lord saith,” 
and because the writers of the New Testament wrought miracles 
which it would be difficult to prove except from the New Testament 
itself. One of the best of these essays is that on the Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. The author differs from those who make the lists 
both of Matthew and Luke to give descents of Joseph. But what 
can be the value of the lists at all towards finding a real place in 
human history for Jesus Christ, when it is yet uncertain whether 
either of them gives his descent on the mother’s side, according to 
any principles of investigation such as would be applied to another 
history? The difficulties of each list taken separately, and their ac- 
cumulated difficulties taken together—with the entire absence of any 
confirmatory external evidence that they really belong to the father 
or mother of Jesus—lead to the conclusion that they were added 
when the idea of a supernatural birth of Jesus was beginning to be 

2 “A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, originally edited by John Kitto, 
D.D., F.S.A.” Third edition, greatly enlarged and improved. Edited by 
William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., F.S.A., &c. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black. 1864. : 
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attached to his person, in combination also with a notion of his 
Davidic descent. It is remarkable that in all three Synoptics occurs 
this very remarkable question to the Pharisees, “ How is Christ the son 
of David ?” (Matt. xxii. 41—46; Mark xii. 35—87; Luke xx. 41— 
44) —which implies that he is not so by natural descent, but spiritually. 
In Romans i. 3, we hear that he was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, but with no mention of supernatural conception, much less 
hypostatic union of the Divine and human natures: he is “ declared 
to be the Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the dead.” 
In the second and third Gospels, which are certainly of a subsequent 
date, we have a miraculous conception, with a claim at the same time 
to a kingly prerogative by reason of his Davidic descent, with which, 
in the first Gospel and probably in the third, it is inconsistent. The 
compilers of this Cyclopedia have conveyed to their readers a certain 
amount of superficial information, but have assumed throughout that the 
Bible is not to be subjected to the same analysis which would be applied 
to any other book or collection of books. What can be more puerile 
than the article on Jonah P—the solution that «jro¢ does not neces- 
sarily mean a “whale,” but any large fish, with the reliance on Matt. 
xii. 40, which, on comparison with the parallel place in Luke xi. 29—382, 
is an evident interpolation, and then the utter helplessness to show 
any connexion between the voyage of Jonah and his mission to 
Nineveh—que faisait-il dans cette galére? The only instance of a 
somewhat freer criticism which we have noticed in this volume is 
that on Josh. x. 12—14, where the whole responsibility of the astro- 
nomical miracle is thrown upon the poetical book of Jasher. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Sermons are directed to a mystical illustration 
and an emotional application of the doctrines brought before the Church 
in the period of the year from Advent to Whitsuntide and Corpus 
Christi. They were mostly delivered at Rome, in various years, under 
the sanction of the Pontitf for the time being, and were designed for 
educated English audiences, among whom many were not members 
of the Roman communion. These discourses were either composed for 
delivery, or, in some cases, taken downin shorthand, They abound in 
a certain kind of eloquence: when his Eminence ventures on argu- 
ment he is not so successful, Thus, in the following extract, while 
attacking the inconsistency of Protestants in not worshipping the Virgin 
Mother, he most effectually—though unconsciously, as we suppose— 
unsettles the foundation of the Creed as to the supernatural incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. 

“T would say to these men, ‘How do you know that He was incarnate? 
How do you know that the Son of God became man? You say in your Creed 
that he was conceived of the Holy Ghost; who gave you evidence of that 
conception? Gabriel did not manifest it. He vanished as soon as he had 
delivered his message. You do not believe, no Protestant believes, that the 
Bible is a simple revelation—that is, a series of truths not known, and which 
could not be known by human means. The Evangelists themselves—the one 
from whom I have quoted tells us that ‘Mary laid up all these words in her 





3 “Sermons on our Lord Jesus Christ and on His Blessed Mother.” By his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. Dublin and London; James Duffy. 1864. 
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heart,’ and that he sought information from those who knew everything from 
the beginning. Mary was the only, the sole witness in the world to the 
mystery of the Incarnation. There was only her word that she conceived thus 
miraculously of the Holy Ghost....The real source of the historical and 
inspired testimony of the accomplishment of the great mystery of the Incar- 
nation is Mary; and those who reject her could not have come to believe, 
except through her testimony, that God took upon Him our nature.’’—p. 338. 


Nor do we think the argument, so far as there is one, in the follow- 
ing passage is more successful. Speaking of the death of Jesus 
and of Socrates, his Eminence says :— 


“Often has the impious parallel been made between the most celebrated 
man of that class [of philosophers] in his last moments, and the Saviour 
of the world in His passion. Bat what a contraSt in their situation! The one 
drinks with grace the poisonous draught, conscious that however he may be hated 
and envied by a few, the attention of his fellow-citizens rests on him with 
reverence, to catch his last words, and that of his disciples, with affection, 
to inhale the last breath of their master. The other drains to the dregs a 
chalice of bitter suffering, such as never before or since was prepared for 
any human creature, scorned, outraged, and insulted by the whole of his 
nation, abandoned, denied, and betrayed by His own dearest followers. 
What a contrast in their manner! The one, supported by his numerous 
friends, defends himself with earnestness and ingenuity, perhaps even with 
the sacrifice of his own principles, and beguiles his last moments by the 
cheering speculations of his profession. The other stands mute through His 
various trials, with every temptation of innocence to make a triumphant 
defence ; and preserves an unabated equanimity amidst the desolation and 
abandonment of his cruel death.”—pp. 147, 148. 


Whether the traits are justified with which Socrates is depreciated 
in the above comparison, we need not inquire; but it is strange that 
orthodox divines do not perceive how their Athanasjan doctrine of the 
union of the two natures in one person of Jesus, renders all exaltation 
of his human excellencies incongruous and puerile. M. Havet, ina 
brilliant article* reprinted from the Revue des Deux Mondes, observes 
that the life of a god, or the death of a god, are phrases to which 
it is impossible to attach any consistent sense, and morally, the senti- 
ment they would inculcate is false. 


“Ne parlons que de la mort de Jésus, elle n’est si touchante dans le texte 
méme de I’Evangile, qu’autant que l’'idée de Dieu en est absente. On sait 
le mot de ce patient qu'on menait pendre, et qu’un moine exhortait : ‘ Pensez, 
mon fils, comme Jésus s’est livré & ses bourreaux. Ah! mon pére, il savait 
bien qu’il ressusciterait le troisiéme jour.’ Parole au fond trés philosophique, 
comme bien des suillies. Si toutes les idées de science, de puissance, d’éter- 
nité, que l’esprit humain attache & ce mot de Dieu venaient se méler au 
spectacle de cette agonie, l’effet en serait détruit aussitdt. Jésus nous touche 
parcequ’il est un homme, et qu’il frissonne sans reculer au froid de la mort 
et A celui de l’abandon.”—>p. 42. 


We must be allowed further to quote a passage, for the purpose of 
comparison with the foregoing extract from the Cardinal. 





‘ «Jésus dans I'Histoire. Examen de la Vie de Jésus, par M. Renan.” Par 
Emest Havet. Extrait de la Revue des Deux Mondes, revu et augmenté d'un 
Préface. Second Edition. London: Triibner. 1864, 
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“Non-seulement Jésus, dans ses derniers moments, n’est qu’un homme, 
mais il n’y est pas un homme extraordinaire. Pour mourir comme Socrate, 
il faut étre comme Socrate, un personnage. - I] n’est pas besoin d’étre Jésus 
pour avoir la mort de Jésus, Le plus petit des hommes, le plus misérable, 
peut souffrir et finir ainsi; je ne dis pas seulement dans les mémes angoisses, 
Je dis avec les mémes mouvements de l’Ame, exaltée par ces épreuves. Les 
discours de 7’ Apologie ou du Phédon ne conviennent qu’d un philosophe; 
mais presque chaque parole de Jésus dans sa nuit derniére, . . . est a la 
portée du dernier de nous. C’est ce qui fait de la passion un drame d’un 
effet universel et incomparable. . . . Non, ni Ja vie ni la mort de Jésus ne 
perdent rien 4 étre abordées avec la sincérité du libre examen.”—p. 44. 

In the sixteenth century, although the Roman Church resisted any 
modification of its doctrine, and indeed at Trent rendered it more 
stringent than it had been before, many ecclesiastical reforms were 
entered upon, partly, no doubt, because good men felt the righteous- 
ness of them, and partly because wise ones saw their policy. The 
laxity of the monastic orders was greatly reformed. Among those who 
distinguished themselves in this latter work, were St. Theresa and San 
Juan de Santa-Cruz, who undertook the reformation of the Carmelites 
or White-friars monasteries of Spain. Meeting, however, with much 
opposition from the order, they succeeded in founding in many places 
a separate and more austere branch of it, known as the bare-footed 
Carmelites, under a general of its own. Cardinal Wiseman points 
out, in his preface to Mr. Lewis’s translation of the works of St. 
John,> that the life of the saints—that a mystic life—is not incon- 
sistent with learning or with practical activity. These volumes form 
a complete manual of the mystical method. But it does not appear 
that the Christian belief is necessary to the mystical process. It 
supplies, no doubt, as the supposed history of Buddha might supply, 
concrete objects on which to fix the attention, and so to draw the mind 
away from ordinary human interests ; but a higher meditation will only 
perceive in these concrete histories the truths which they shadow 
forth or embody ; and contemplation face to face with the Source of 
all truths, all life, all being, will have no longer an eye for the earthly 
history, or even for the doctrine, of a Buddha, a Mahomet, or a Jesus. 

From time to time is mooted again the question of the possibility of 
areunion of Catholics and Protestants; with some, no doubt, out of 
a design for advancing the ecclesiastical designs of a party or church, 
with others, from a genuine desire to promote the real interests of 
religion. A considerable stimulus to this discussion was given by 
the publication of Dr. Déllinger’s work on “The Church and 
the Churches.” The present pamphlet of Dr. Frohschammer’s, of 
Munich, editor of the Atheneum, from which periodical it is re- 





5 “The Complete Works of Saint John of the Cross, of the Order of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel.” ‘Translated from the original Spanish, by David Lewis, Esq., 
M.A. Edited by the Oblate Fathers of Saint Charles. With a Preface by his 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1864. 3 

6 “* Veber die Wiedervereinigung der Katholiken und Protestanten. Mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf die Schrift. Pax vobiscum! Die kirkliche Wieder- 
vereinigung der Katholiken und Protestanten historisch-pragmatisch beleuchtet von 
einem Protestanten.” Bamberg: 1863, Von Dr. J. Frohschammer ord. P. der 
Philosophie a. d, Universitit Miinchen, London: Williams and Norgate. 1864. 
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printed, is an attempt to put the question on a practical ground 
relieved from dogmatical and ecclesiastical controversy. It is 
quite clear that the differences between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants are not such as can be adjusted by debate, or be made the 
subject of a compromise; they cannot be settled according to the 
old story, by the Protestant accepting the belief in transubstantiation 
and the Romanist giving up the celibacy of the clergy. Nor could 
either side very well be brought even to treat: the Roman Church 
could not, because it would be contrary to its principles to parley 
with revolted subjects on an equal footing ;—the Protestants could not, 
because they do not present one organized body, nor one definite 
creed; nor could they be bound to abide by any conclusion at which 
their representatives in conference might arrive. Nothing could be 
accomplished by a diplomatic attempt at conciliation. Yet there is 
a great opportunity before the Roman Church if it had courage to 
avail itself of it, by relieving itself of the more stringent parts of the 
Papal sytem, and by giving effect to the really catholic principles which 
have lain dormant within it. For its most eminent members have 
recognised, in what is known as the Doctrine of Development, a power 
of adapting the creed of the Church to the circumstances of each suc- 
cessive age; and if this power has recently been exercised somewhat 
irregularly in declaring the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary, it might, on principle, be exercised in withdrawing 
that or any other doctrine which the condition of the churches and 
the world rendered inexpedient to insist on as part of the terms of 
communion. Moreover, in matters of worship, not only have certain 
variations of ritual been permitted, as in the Gallican and Milanese 
liturgies, but other departures from the Roman form have been 
allowed by dispensation ; as, for instance, the administration of the 
Eucharist in both kinds to some churches. This power of dispen- 
sation is even exercised in the case of individuals, when they come over 
from other churches to the Roman communion, so that they are not 
required to assent expressly to all the doctrines of the Church by 
reason of the defects of their previous education. It is obvious that 
what can be dispensed with is not in itself essential ; andif the Roman 
Church — without the offensiveness of a dispensation, could acknow- 
ledge those doctrines to be unessential, with the belief of which it 
can even now upon occasion dispense, there might be a free movement 
within it of persons who are now driven either into other com- 
munions or even outside the pale of Christianity. The Roman 
Church is in the best position of all others to set the example of 
mutual recognition; that is, that churches or congregations not 
having the same creeds or the same forms of worship, and therefore 
incapable of intimate communion, might nevertheless recognise each 
other as Christian churches. An earthly monarchy in the Christian 
Church is as impossible of realization as a universal secular empire. 
It would be the greatest glory of the Roman Church, and the greatest 
of all services which it has rendered to Christendom, to renounce 
aclaim which is an anachronism, and in surrendering a material 
supremacy to win for itself a moral one. But if ever, when all vain 
02 
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hopes of the fusion of Christian communions are abandoned, a Christian 
pacification shall be attempted by means of mutual recognition, there 
must be no setting-up of new essentials, either in doctrine or govern- 
ment—the name of Christian can be refused to no religious com- 
munion which claims it for itself. 

The general purpose of the Bishop of Natal’s Letter to his Laity? 
is to point out the inconsistency of the proceedings which have been 
taken against him by his prosecutor—for, in fact, the Bishop of Cape 
Town has been both his prosecutor and his judge. It appears to be 
the design of the last-named bishop to set up what he has the affecta- 
tion to call a Church of South Africa in full union and communion 
with the united Church of England and Ireland. In the plenitude 
of the metropolitical dignity granted to him by the Crown and Par- 
liament of England, who did not foresee the use it might be put to by 
a person eager to be playing at Pope, he has condescended to say 
that, considering the peculiarities of the case of the Bishop of Natal, 
an appeal will be allowed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. But if 
the Bishop of Cape Town is metropolitan, there can be no appeal from 
his court any more than there could be from the court of York to that 
of Canterbury ; and if he is a metropolitan anywhere in the Queen’s 
dominions, there is an appeal (as we know there is an effectual appeal 
from Canterbury itself, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil). We believe the case of the Bishop of Natal v. the Bishop of Cape 
Town has been already referred to it. But this playing fast and loose 
with the legal constitution of the Church is amusing. Here is a 
bishop abroad who owes to the Royal patent under Act of Parliament 
his title of Lordship, his prestige, his social status in an English 
colony, where without it he would be undistinguishable from a mis- 
sionary paid by the Wesleyan or London Missionary Society, pretend- 
ing to adjudicate on another bishop, not according to the ecclesiastical 
laws of England, but in reference to what he is pleased to call the 
voice of the Church Catholic. And we have prelates at home willing 
to let the law take its course, if possibly it might serve to crush per- 
sons holding opinions they dislike ; but when it has been found that the 
clerical heretics know the law better than their prosecutors, know 
better than they the wideness of the terms of communion in the Church 
of England, and are more than safe, might have said much more than 
they have said with perfect propriety within it—then they too issue 
feeble and illogical pastorals, and thus appeal from the legal Constitu- 
tion of the Church—under which they have their seats with the peers, 
their palaces, their thousands a year, their patronage, and all the social 
sweets belonging to high places—to an ideal Catholic Church, and to 
an external Kevelation, as they personally interpret and understand it. 
If the Church of England, in the foundation deeds tripartite which de- 
scribe the compact between itself, the State, and its ministers, formally 
executed by Convocation on the first part, by Parliament on the second, 
and by the Minister upon his admission on the third, does not declare the 





7 ‘A Letter to the Laity of the Diocese of Natal.” By the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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Bible to be infallible, or good or true in all its parts—there are only 
two legitimate courses for those who are dissatisfied with that state 
of freedom to pursue. ‘The one is to endeavour to make the terms 
more stringent for all future contracts—which we imagine would be 
hopeless ; the other, to leave this lax State Church for a voluntary 
and unendowed association, which might adopt more catholic views 
of the miraculous Revelation, of the absolute truth of all the Bible, 
and of the supernatural authority of bishops as its infallible inter- 
preters. There would be no difficulty in securing a pure Episcopal 
succession if all the bishops who signed the Episcopal Manifesto and 
the Letter to Bishop Colenso were to secede; it would be the experi- 
ment of the Non-jurors repeated on a grander scale; nor do we think 
there would be much difficulty in finding persons to take their sees 
under the simple authority of the royal sign-manual, as provided in 
the Act 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20; and it could then be fairly tried whether 
the “ working clergy” follow the now existing prelates for the sake of 
the truth that is in them, or for anything else. 

We are reminded by a reference in this letter of Bishop Colenso, of 
our having omitted to notice an excellent Lecture by Professor Owen,’ 
delivered before the “ Young Men’s Christian Association,” at Exeter 
Hall, originally published at the request of the committee, but since 
excluded from the annual volume. The Professor shows, as might be 
expected, how utterly irreconcilable are the Mosaic accounts of crea- 
tion 6000 years ago, and of the Noachian deluge, and the divergence 
thereafter “ of all existing air-breathing, or drownable, animal species 
from one Asiatic centre within a period of 4000 years.” The ears of 
some of his hearers must have tingled when they heard such words as 
these :— 

“T would fain believe that there are not among the representatives of the 
Christian world, whom I have now the honour of addressing, any to whom the 
expositions of the Power, teaching the world’s vast age, the co-relation and 
concomitancy of death with life, the unintermittence of creative acts, may be 
abhorrent—who look with suspicion, dislike, or dread, upon the evidences, 
reasonings, proofs of geology, paleontology, geographical zoology—who have 
ears to hear and will not listen, who have eyes to see and will not behold. 
But if such there be, let me remind them that their mental condition is the 
same as that of the devout Christian, when the discoveries of the shape, the 
motions, and cosmical relations of our small planet were first propounded. 
They know not, or they refuse to receive, the later evidences of the power of 
God: ‘They think they know the Scriptures, and they do err.’”—p. 31. 

Dr. Biichner’s “Force and Matter,’’ may be popularly described 
for the English reader, as a compendious manual of Materialism.® 
The original German work was published eight or nine years ago, has 
gone through four editions, has been the object of attack both from 





8 ‘¢ Exeter Hall Lectures : The Power of God in His Animal Creation.” By 
Professor Richard Owen. London: Nisbet and Co. 1864. 

9 ‘*Force and Matter: Empirico-Philosophical Studies, intelligibly rendered.” 
With an additional Introduction expressly written for this edition. By Dr Louis 
Biichner, President of the Medical Association of Hesse-Darmstadt, &c. Edited 
from the last edition of “‘ Kraft und Stoff,” by J. Frederick Collingwood, F.R.S.L., 
F.G.S. London: Triibner. 1864. 
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theologers and philosophizers, and has been translated into most of 
the continental languages. As the author’s views are founded on, or 
confirmed, by the observations of modern science, he is himself hopeful 
that they may commend themselves to the English mind, which is 
specially adapted to be influenced by the evidence of experiment. 
Indeed he feels the more sanguine as to a reformation in prevalent 
theories as to nature and the world, because his own anticipations 
have received of late years unexpected illustration and confirmation in 
the works of English authors, such as Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndal ; 
and he says :— 

‘What mental progress can be compared to the knowledge that man is not, 
as hitherto erroneously assumed, physically and mentally separated from and 
opposed to nature ; but that he is the product of nature’s gradually developed 
forces; and further, that this nature is not a chaos of incomprehensible forces, 
but aconnected whole, subject to eternal laws in a constant state of progressive 
development, so that in the lapse of time the most stupendous effects are 
produced by apparently insignificant causes; and further, that the universe, 
the suns and planets, the wonderful organisms, from the minutest infusorium 
up to the antediluvian giants, and even the human mind in its grandest mani- 
festations, are composed of and produced by the same materials and forces.” — 
Introductory Letter, p. xii. 

It is laid down as a pregnant axiom, that force and matter mutually 
imply each other ; each without the other is a mere abstraction. We 
cannot conceive of matter unformed, force is necessary to its form: 
we cannot conceive of force without a material object. As with 
Aristotle, 76 kevobpevoy supposes 7d kvovy. 1t is then pointed out that 
matter in the aggregate is immortal, though continually changing in 
its forms, not capable of being added to or diminished in its totality, but 
variable in its details. And as matter is immortal, so is its correlative 
force ; and as the forms of matter are ever variable, so are the forces 
which produce them severally, but not the total amount of the uni- 
versal force. Force may be converted but not lost: force can neither 
be created nor destroyed. Force is as immortal as matter. Matter 
and force are, moreover, both of them infinite ; we cannot conceive of 
limits to either, in space any more than in time, and if one is illimit- 
able so is its correlative. Many who will fully accompany Dr. 
Biichner as to the immutability and universality of the laws of nature 
will not admit the inference that a Supreme Reason and Will is thereby 
excluded ; rather they consider them as the expression of the Sovereign 
Will, which is coextensive and coetaneous with the universe, and the 
Source both of all force and matter. Dr. Biichner of course disallows that 
there are evidences of design in creation. On the contrary, he says :— 

**No one can deny that in its unconscious and necessary creative impulse, 
Nature has produced a number of beings and contrivances in which no design 
can be detected, and which are frequently more apt to disturb than to promote 
the natural order of things.”—p. 94. 


It is, indeed, not easy to see how Nature, if it operates by a neces- 
sary impulse, can produce that which tends to disturb Nature. In the 
chapters on the brain, the soul, and thought, the author maintains, 
not only that brain is the organ of the soul and instrument of thought, 
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but that thought is its product, a product of its material changes. 
Innate ideas are consistently dismissed, and with them the ideas of 
Deity and of immortal life; nor is any supplement attempted from 
inference or ratiocination. Finally, it is said, that “the connexion 
of Nature is so essential and necessary, that free-will, if it exist, can 
only have a very limited range,” and the striking observation of 
Spinoza is quoted: “ Human liberty, of which all boast, consists 
solely in this—that man is conscious of his will, and unconscious of 
the causes by which it is determined.” (p. 239.) If the conclusions 
of Dr. Biichner are esteemed by many to militate against their 
notions of morality, he is well aware of it, and meets, or rather 
defies, the objection in the words with which he closes :— 


“We must finally be permitted to leave all questions about morality and 
utility out of sight. The chief, and indeed the sole object which concerned us 
in these researches is truth. Nature exists neither for religion, for morality, 
nor for human beings; but it exists for itself. What else can we do but take 
it as it is? Would it not be ridiculous in us to cry like little children, because 
our bread is not sufficiently buttered? To those who may, by some of the 
results of our investigations, have felt shaken in their philosophical or religious 
convictions, we recommend the following passage of Cotta as a fit conclusion 
of this chapter and of the whole work :—‘ Empirical natural science has no 
other object than to find out the truth, be it, according to human notions, 
consolatory or the reverse, beautiful or ugly, loyical or illogical (?), rational or 
absurd (?), necessary or coutingent.’”—pp. 257, 258. 


M. Littré prefixes a preface to the new edition of Comte’s “Philo- 
sophie Positive,” which is to be completed in six volumes.!° It is 
impossible, of course, to change the title which Comte thought proper 
to affix to his work ; but there cannot have been a less appropriate 
one for it than to call it a philosophy. It distinctly repudiates 
all insight into causes, either efficient or final. It attempts to give 
a conspectus of all existence which falls under human knowlege, with 
express exclusion, as puerile and nugatory, of all questions as to 
whence, wherefore, whither? Yet a conspectus of the material of 
human knowledge necessarily implies its co-ordination; and though 
it reject final causes, it must admit the relativity of all existing things. 
M. Littré indeed observes, that the doctrine of conditions of existence 
is a most fruitful one in its consequences. Certainly it is as consis- 
tent with theism as the doctrine of final causes is—while it is neither 
so presumptuous in assuming a completeness of knowledge which 
cannot belong to man, even concerning the meanest of existences, 
nor in attributing characters to the Deity which we are incapable of 
verifying. This co-ordination, interdependence, and mutval conformity 
of existences in the universe, implies a unity of idea: not only a 





10 “ Cours de Philosophie Positive. Par Auguste Comte, Répétiteur d’ Analyse 
transcendante et de Mécanique rationelle & |’Ecole polytechnique, et Examinateur 
des Candidats qui se destinent a cette Ecole. Deuxitme édition, augmentée d’une 
Préface par E. Littré, et d’un Table alphabétique des Matitres. Tome 1™*, 
contenant les Préliminaires généraux et la Philosophie mathématique. Tome 2'*™*, 
contenant la Philosophie astronomique et la Philosophie de la Physique.” London : 
D. Nutt ; Williams and Norgate. 1864. 
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unity in our knowledge incomplete as it is, but an inherent and 
antecedent unity in the constitution of the things themselves. And 
thus to many minds the observation of coherence in all parts of the 
universe will be as fruitful of theistic inferences as was the hypothesis 
of final causes. Nor when held in conjunction with theism is it open 
to the objections with which the notion of God as a contriver, 
designer, and artificer is hampered; for the Deity on this latter 
hypothesis, is represented either as limited by a material foreign to 
himself, making the best he can ék rév d00évrwy oxuréy ; or as pretend- 
ing to be so limited, and playing at it. 

So that if it be granted to M. Littré that we cannot insist on the 
structure of the eye as an exemplification of final cause for the purpose 
of sight, it cannot be denied that it is adapted for seeing with on 
the one hand, and adapted to external objects and to an atmospheric 
medium ou the other—nor can the environment, nor the eye, nor the 
perceiving subject have generated,any one of them, any one of theothers. 
Yet they are mutually adapted. Theologians have frequently been fond 
of dwelling on final causes, not only as instances of contrivance and 
design, but as evidences of Divine Benevolence. They must find it very 
difficult while assuming an absolute omnipotence and an absolute bene- 
volence in the Deity, to account for contrivances for the inflicting 
pains on sentient beings, for the propagating poisons and diseases, for the 
production of parasitical pests of the most repulsive kind in various 
animals—as worms and other entozea in pigs, sheep, and men. We 
have however, no right to assume that the Divine Being must be charac- 
terized by what we should term pure benevolence—and there might 
be no insuperable difficulty, in recognising final causes, if we would allow 
that in any organism, much more in thewhole organism of nature, “ends” 
must be complex, subordinate, mediate, and more or less final. But at 
any rate all these co-existences, though they do not present to us a 
perfect beauty, goodness, or fitness relatively to some single object, 
nevertieless do fit into each other according to a plan which, whether 
we like the result or not, implies, or seems to imply, a mind. Now 
truthful as the doctrine of co-existence is, and we think it is at least 
as consistent with theism as with a pure materialism or hylozoism— 
and prevalent, as we think it likely to be, over the old doctrine of 
final causes—we cannot at present be persuaded that its prevalence 
will be due more to the philosophy of Comte than to the philosophy 
of Hegel. We apprehend the @ priori idea of Hegel can retain no 
permanent place in human speculation. No one in his senses will 
pretend to be a seer of all science or a prophet of all history. But 
the Hegelian pretension familiarized many minds, in its day, with the 
conception of a universe of which all the members and all their func- 
tions are mutually interdependent and mutually imply each other. 
Experience makes us acquainted with co-existences in detail; thence we 
infer by hypothesis or anticipation, which is the parent of observation 
and experiment, co-existences and relations as yet unknown. 

Dr. Ritter vindicates the claims of a genuine philosophy, as neither 
pretending, with the sv-called absolute philosophy, to construct mentally 
@ priori the universe of things, nor as limited to a mere empiricism, to a 
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mere material observation, or at most to the apprehension of general 
laws.! For the general laws apprehended by physical science are no 
more than classifications and notations, dead and barren of all productive- 
ness; neither the mechanical, dynamical, nor the teleological theories can 
account for natural phenomena as science presents them, nor assign any 
reason why its generalizations reach so far and no further, nor indeed 
justify its generalizations and classifications themselves. But with a view 
toa philosophy of the natural sciences, should be borne in mind that all 
real existences are individuals; and true science will observe, and a true 
philosophy endeavour to account for, differences rather than resem- 
blances; for in that way only are we led to recognise in the principle of 
individnation the key to a true theory of causation. This principle of 
individuation will account for all singular existences comprehended in the 
general conditions which the universe affords. The individualization 
of inorganic things may be said to be due to forees—of organized 
things to souls. The term Soul (Seele) is applicable not only to the 
individualizing principle of the animal, but also of the plant, as the 
Greeks distinguished the vegetative from the animal psyche. Not 
that when we speak of a soul we are to understand a substance ; it is 
the predicate of an individual substance having the property of self- 
development (p. 268). A complete doctrine concerning soul is not 
attainable either empirically or philosophically ; but psychology being 
a branch of physics, the material of such doctrine is given by experience 
of particulars, of which the import must be ascertained by philosophy. 
We observe then that soul implies body; under the former are com- 
prehended a group of activities of the inner and reflex life of the indi- 
vidual, under the latter the outward manifestations of the life. The 
soul of the individual is aware of its general relations to that which is 
external, it is not only living but life-giving; is not only a result, but 
a power. Such power may be mysterious ; so is the force or source of 
attraction ; but to deny that there is such a peculiar power at the root 
of a certain group of phenomena would amount to denying that such 
group of phenomena is distinguishable from other groups. Nevertheless, 
the abstract conception of soul is not to be hypostasized, whether we 
recognise the organizing force with less power in the plant, or with 
greater power and in wider relations in the animal. Nor are we to be 
disturbed at the obscurity which attends the passage from inorganic to 
organic nature, or from life to consciousness. Origins are indeed only 
points in a continuous movement, and generation is not due to a 
different energy from growth. For, to instance in vegetative growth : 
let us assume at a given moment a certain equilibrium between the 
plant and its environment ; from moment to moment that equilibrium 
must be varied and readjusted, and the origin of organized Nature 
out of unorganized is as easily conceivable at some point of variation 
. readjustment, as the passage of any existence from one to another 
orm. 

The individualizing powers, or souls, may be considered as force- 





1 “ Encyclopiidie der Philosophischen Wissenschaften.” Von Dr. Heinrich 
Ritter. 2ter Band. London: D. Nutt. 1864. 
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atoms (kraft-atome), differing, it must be observed, from corpuscular 
atoms in that we cannot predicate of them that they occupy space. 
And with respect to an inquiry as to the seat of the soul in organized 
beings, though a force cannot reside or occupy space, it can manifest 
itself in space. So that the apparent localization of the soul in the brain 
of animals, is because in them this force tends to concentrate its mani- 
festations, while in vegetative life it tends to distribute them through 
the organs. The transition from the lower animal to the higher 
human life, and the growth and superinducement of the higher facul- 
ties upon the lower in the life of the individual man, follow a similar 
law of evolution to that already pointed out. And the conclusion of 
the closely argumentative treatise is that physical science cannot be 
conceived of as a whole complete in itself; its efforts are directed only 
to the collecting of particular experiences: in holding itself aloof from 
the arms both of the speculative and practical Reason, it is delusively 
engaged in the search after means without any perception of ends. It 
thus conducts to a teleology which it cannot find in itself; it must 
attach itself to a higher science than itself, and find its due place 
in subordination to the moral and rational life. 

A critical examination of texts from the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle will interest Oxford readers, and suggest material for 
“ papers.” ?2 Dr. Moritz endeavours to ascertain, in a number of pas- 
sages more or less disputed and dificult, what Aristotle really meant, 
giving him credit for having written with a meaning, without bringing 
to him the meaning which he ought to have expressed. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


LTHOUGH the introductory notice and editorial remarks contri- 

buted by Sir E. Head to his collection of Sir G.C. Lewis’s essays on 
the administrations of Great Britain! are of the slightest possible descrip- 
tion, no one can fail to be thankful that a series of papers so valuable 
and interesting have been brought together in a consecutive form. 
Their intrinsic merits, their impartiality and insight, wanted only 
the authority of a name so universally respected to make them a 
general text-book of the political history of the half century of which 
they treat. The admirable balance of mind for which their distin- 
guished author was so remarkable, is disturbed by nothing but his 
contempt for dulness and incapacity. If, from this cause, he was not 
inclined to make allowances for Lord Sidmouth’s career, it is to be 
considered that his criticisms are not amenable to those rules which 





12 «« Aristotelische Schriftstellen untersucht von Moritz Vermehren, Dr. Phil. 
Erstes Heft. Zur Nicomachischen Ethik.” London: D. Nutt. 1864. 

1 “Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain, from 1783 to 1830.” By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by Sir Edmund Head. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1864. 
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apply to simple biography, where every element of personal character 
must be weighed, but are justly and properly directed to the nature 
and consequences of the acts themselves which are passed under 
review. Statesmen must be content to be judged by an external 
standard, and to have their conduct criticized by the light of the 
events they influence. A personal consistency and an amiable con- 
sideration of anything but the national interests they undertake to 
forward and protect, cannot be taken account of when an estimate is 
to be formed of their character as politicians. Reflections such as these 
should not be lost sight of in the perusal of Dean Milman’s very 
engaging vindication of his friend in a letter to Sir G. C. Lewis, 
which is here inserted as an appendix to the essay on the Addington 
administration. This letter is so attractive in its form, and so well 
caleulated to rehabilitate the personal reputation of Lord Sidmouth, 
that it is absolutely necessary to remember it is his public and 
not his private character that has been subjected to those terms of 
reprobation against which it remonstrates. Good intentions not en- 
lightened by intelligence, and amiable motives which interfere with 
public duty, may be fairly set aside as irrelevant in an estimate of the 
political character of their possessor. A more complete review of the 
progress made by liberal opinions up to the critical period of the Re- 
form Bill, and of the various hostile influences with which they had to 
contend, than is afforded by these essays, cannot be desired. It is 
greatly to be regretted that Sir G. C. Lewis did not himself republish 
them during his lifetime. The consciousness that none could so well 
supply the connecting links of narrative, and the supplementary 
remarks which would have given a more complete unity to their form, 
perhaps lies at the root of the extreme meagreness of editorial annota- 
tion which has been bestowed upon this republication. But after all, 
we are, perhaps, too apt to forget that the author had in view the 
history of the Administrations only, and in our admiration of his per- 
formance, to lose sight of the fact that he in no way contemplated a 
history of the important half century on the political progress of 
which he has thrown so much light. 

A sixth edition of the late Archbishop Whately’s Annotations to 
Bacon’s Essays? is a conclusive proof of the popularity of the work ; 
and yet, in spite of its many unquestionable merits, there is perhaps 
no other of the kind in which there is so great a contrast, both in tone 
and style of thought, as that which exists between Lord Bacon and 
his annotator: where the former is concise, dogmatic, and condensed, 
the latter is universally diffuse and argumentative. The Essays are, 
perhaps, more provocative of thought in their readers than any other 
existing book, but it is impossible to think while reading the anno- 
tations: you feel as if driven along a well-paved road, with walls or 
hedges on either side, which often shut out all view of the country 
around, however much they preserve you in the path which leads 
most directly to the point in view. The excellent practical sense of 
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the observations which abound in these pages, and the remarkable 
aptness of the illustrations of the principles sought to be enforced, 
become in the last degree fatiguing if pursued for too long a time: a 
sense of weariness scizes on the reader, and almost persuades him that 
good sense itself can become a bore. These illustrations, from their 
neatness and precision, leave the same unsatisfied impression on the 
mind that follows on a day spent in an Italian garden; while their 
diffuseness is as fatiguing as the long alleys which are met with in 
such artificial landscapes. The ready-made thought and practical 
moralizings of these annotations completely swamp the free and deep 
suggestiveness of the text; while their overwhelming copiousness 
leaves Bacon’s wisdom floating, but almost drowned, in a sea of pru- 
dential considerations for the regulation of the mind, of excellent peda- 
gogic quality but poor intellectual refreshment. It is very difficult 
to say when a word is sufficiently antiquated to need explanation ; but 
it is quite certain that this feature of the present volume is pushed to 
an extreme consideration for possible ignorance, which is at times 
laughable. After all, had these reflections been found, as the greater 
part of them may be, in the Archbishop’s own works, they must have 
met with unqualified praise; but by the side of Bacon, and constantly 
carrying the reader away from him, they are placed under a light 
— the most unfavourable to which they could possibly be ex- 
posed. 

There is no science so fruitful of valuable and often startling results 
as etymology applied to the names of places, mountains, and rivers; 
but neither is there any which calls for wider and more accurate in- 
formation in those who pursue it. As geology may be called a sum- 
mary of physical science, so etymology thus applied demands a full 
acquaintance with every branch of historical research. But when 
learning and caution go together in this study, the most curious, and 
at the same time the most convincing, results are often arrived at. 
An excellent idea of the method pursued in the scientific analysis of 
the meaning of names may be arrived at by those who can make no 
pretence to carry out such inquiries, from the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s 
“‘ Words and Places.’’8 By pointing out the mode of growth which 
has given origin to names in recent times, especially in America, and 
by an interesting account of the chief local ones in London, he displays 
the close connexion, too often lost sight of, which exists between the 
names of places and their history. In these two instances there is 
almost always positive historical evidence to support the etymological 
deduction ; but it is where history is silent, and etymology has to rely 
on its own resources, that the most remarkable results are arrived at. 
Many well-ascertained facts connected with the emigrations of the 
various races which now cover Europe, have been established on 
such grounds alone, but as firmly so as the most remote conclusion 
which comparative anatomy has furnished to the geologist. Mr. Tay- 





3 “Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustrations of History, Ethnology, 
and Geography.” By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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lor’s book is not only valuable in itself, but is so well furnished with 
the fullest references to all the great continental philologists, and sup- 
plemented with tables showing the distribution in England and on the 
Continent of those substantive and qualitative components of local 
names which are of the most frequent occurrence, that it can hardly 
fail to become most popular among those who wish for information 
on the questions which it handles. An excellent index on the one 
hand, and an ethnographical map of England and the neighbouring 
shores on the other, make it a peculiarly handy book for such pur- 
ses. 

“Military Ends and Moral Means” by Colonel Graham,‘ is simply 
the miscellaneous contents of an officer’s commonplace-book, copious in- 
deed, and gathered from a very extensive reading, but animated by no 
very clear guiding moral principles, as might be expected from its title. 
It would seem almost superfluous to enlarge upon the advantage of 
acquiring any extent of moral influence over a body of men you have 
to lead and direct in every conceivable circumstance ; but the secrets 
of such ascendancy are hardly to be publicly taught, flowing, as they 
do, from personal character in the corps on the one side, and the officer 
on the other. In war, all means are accepted by the author as moral 
ones, in so far as they are not yet repudiated by the progress of civili- 
zation. There is very little criticism of -existing rules to be found 
in his pages, and but little condensation into practical formulas of the 
innumerable instances of military practice in all time with which they 
abound. At least one-half of the volume is filled with short notices of 
successful stratagems: these may be in some degree useful to pro- 
fessional readers, but almost all stratagems are in their nature so 
simple, that where the officer in command does not perceive the oppor- 
tunity, he will hardly be the better for having read of cases where it 
has been seized upon by others who have gone before him. This 
accumulation of instances gives the book a desultory and fragmentary 
character. The author very naturally tries to persuade himself that 
the army is recruited from somewhat higher motives than the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1850 reported to be the case: we are afraid 
that he will make few converts to this opinion. It is sufficient that 
after enlistment the education of the regiment, the esprit du corps 
which follows on it, generally qualifies the recruit for that unreasoning 
obedience which, after all, is the first requisite in the common soldier, and 
which would be ill replaced by more elevated but less reliable qualities. 

“Garibaldi and Italian Unity,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers,’ is 
simply a manifesto of the Party of Action; it descends to no argument 
with the antagonists of the hero whose wonderful career it recounts. 
In the author’s opinion, there can be no question of the wisdom of the 





4 “Military Ends and Moral Means : exemplifying the higher Influences affecting 
Military Life and Character ; the Motives to Enlistment ; the use of Stratagems 
in War ; the Necessity of Standing Armies ; and the Duties of a Military Force 
aiding the Civil Power.” By Colonel James J. Graham, author of the ‘‘ Art of 
War.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1864, 
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course pursued by Garibaldi at every moment of his life. This con- 
viction gives animation and movement to the tale he has to tell, but 
this animation is never absent from the narratives of enthusiastic par- 
tisans. Every consideration of ordinary prudence is treated as trea- 
son to the cause of Italian Unity, and no allowance is made for the 
difficulties which beset the Moderate party at Turin. Not to count 
your foes, and to rely solely on the goodness of your cause, are prin- 
ciples of action which receive very different names according to the 
success which attends upon the cause entered on under their inspi- 
ration. It is impossible for any Englishman to pretend to pass judg- 
ment in so critical a juncture, where the only grounds for coming to 
a just one are to be drawn from an intimate knowledge of the Italian 
people. Whether their enthusiasm under the leadership of Garibaldi 
would have been enduring enough to have enabled them to overcome the 
enormous difficulties in their way to Rome and Venice, is a question in 
itself so hard to answer with any confidence, that the most charitable 
construction is due to both parties who have come to such different con- 
clusions on its momentous issue. The Party of Action have this great 
advantage—they speak out without reserve, they at least know on 
what they rely, and they believe themselves capable of carrying out 
their purpose. This advantage is not enjoyed by their adversaries; 
many motives of action which must exercise the greatest influence 
on them cannot be made known for many years to come, and their 
absolute condemnation cannot be pronounced until those years have 
brought about their revelations. This reluctance to set so much 
already gained upon the hazard of a single throw, is so natural a 
feeling, that somewhat less violent terms than treason, perfidy, and 
subservience to a foreign power, may be justly claimed by them. ‘The 
violence of the author’s denunciations of all who have ever differed 
from his hero, is the chief defect of this book, which is otherwise well 
put together from the various public documents connected with its 
subject, and enlivened by copious extracts from the works of 
Captain Forbes, Admiral Mundy, Count Arrivabene, and the con- 
tributors to the daily papers who followed the progress of the Sicilian 
campaign. 

Dr. Lawrie, the proprietor of a Turkish bath in Edinburgh, has 
brought together a great mass of miscellaneous information on various 
methods which have been adopted by the ancients, and in almost every 
country of the world, for bringing about the profuse perspiration which 
constitutes the essential feature of these establishments ;° he lays under 
contribution a pretty wide range of reading on the subject for evidence of 
their harmlessness, but yet admits that it is desirable, at least at first, 
to take a bath of this description under medical superintendence ; this 
of course cuts two ways. For is not Dr. Lawrie at least in Edin- 
burgh, ready to give the benefit of his advice to those who may visit 
his establishment ? It is somewhat remarkable, that while professing 
to give an account of most of the Turkish baths in England, he makes 





6 **The Roman or Turkish Bath.” By James Lawrie, M.D., L.R.C.3.E. 
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no mention of that founded by Mr. Urquhart in Jermyn-street, in 
spite of his frequent allusions to that gentleman’s advocacy of the 
system, and of his acknowledgment of obligation to him for much of 
his information on the subject. 

Though essentially an advertisement, his book will interest the now 
tolerably numerous public who frequent Turkish baths; but it cannot 
be said to add much either to our antiquarian and scientific information 
concerning them. 

The only novelty in M. Villiaumé’s new treatise on Political Economy? 
is the strange purpose with which it is written. Acknowledging as he 
does the truth of its laws, and displaying their action with great insight 
and clearness, he yet appears to think that the chief value of his book is 
to be found in his suggestions for their counteraction. He is full of 
scorn for those who believe that these laws will ultimately, by their 
action on human character, produce the only wholesome system of the 
distribution of wealth. Like so many of his countrymen, he is carried 
away by the notion that it is sufficient to cleanse the outside of the 
platter once for all, and that society can be forced into new paths 
by a determined legislation in advance of the moral principles of 
action which are dominant among its members. In France political 
economy is treated too often as a part of the art of government in- 
stead of one of the numerous sciences contributive to this art. 
Although M. Villiaumé advocates no communist or socialist system, 
he yet lays down the following maxims for the guidance of every 
statesman, which speak unequivocally of the school in which he has 
studied :—‘ Poverty in any nation 1s the fault of its government.” 
“The poor will cease to be seditious when the rich refrain from op- 
pression.” “So long as anyone is in need of necessaries, no one should 
be allowed the enjoyment of any superfluity.”” From these maxims 
the colour of the author’s criticisms on the laws of political economy 
may easily be inferred by anyone acquainted with the tone of thought 
they indicate. A convert by force of insight from those doctrines 
destructive of capital, which, for a prospect of momentary ease, lay the 
axe to the root of all production, he yet retains so much hostile feeling 
against accumulated wealth that all his projects for a better distribu- 
tion of its benefits are directed against capital, but with a gradual 
pressure which shall rather appropriate the golden eggs than kill the 
useful animal that lays them. 

Though free from the extreme impatience of his school, he is 
thoronghly penetrated by its distrust of the free action of unrestrained 
liberty, and exhibits the inherent despotism of ultra-democratic opinion 
in the clearest light. He looks upon his cotemporaries as schoolboys 
who must be coerced for their good, and not as reasonable, if erring 
fellow-creatures, who must be first convinced of their mistakes before 
they can be expected to relinquish them. We cannot in this place 
pursue him into any of his special doctrines, but his book is worthy of 
avery attentive consideration, and though it is impossible to agree 
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with him, that the chief purpose of political economy is the abolition 
of poverty, there are so many of his countrymen, and a few of our own, 
who tend to this opinion, that a clear advocacy of such measures as 
are conceived by his school to lead to this result cannot fail to be use- 
ful and instructive to all who are competent to entertain any opinions 
on the subject. This volume could hardly be better followed than 
by M. Rondelet’s “ Morale de la Richesse,’’® in which he traces with 
great patience and ability the influence of increased wealth upon the 
moral sentiments of society, and displays the absolute dependence of 
any steady moral progress upon the advance of material production. 
Reflections similar to those which fill his pages are never absent from 
the works of the best political economists, but in none that we are 
acquainted with is this important line of thought followed up with such 
exclusive care. ‘To English feeling there is too much parade of dis- 
covery and an affectation of reconciling political economy with philo- 
sophy and morals; but the valuable remarks with which his pages 
abound cannot fail to have a most beneficial effect upon those whose 
acquaintance with political economy is chiefly gathered from its tra- 
ducers. In France this class is very large, and M. Rondelet’s work 
is peculiarly appropriate to the state of French opinion on the sub- 
ject it takes in hand. In England it seems almost useless to insist 
upon such elementary truths as that capital is the child of labour— 
that its smallest accumulations cannot be used as such without being 
in the first instance distributed among those who have no capital of 
their own—that every increase of capital is a fresh incitement to in- 
dustrial undertakings that cannot be entered upon without improved 
tools and machinery—that every improvement thus made in the mate- 
rial elements of production absolutely calls for a corresponding moral 
and intellectual advance in those to whose care they are committed— 
that the more complicated the industrial pursuits of any country be- 
come, the more absolute the necessity of public security—that as the 
sense of public security advances, and with it the consciousness of 
individual freedom, the efforts of each member of the society for his 
own material and moral advancement are infinitely facilitated, and a 
virtuous life rendered more easy. ‘These considerations, and many 
more not so immediately obvious, are admirably set forth by M. Ron- 
delet, and give his book a peculiar value that ought to recommend it 
to a Jarge circle of readers. 

The most striking testimony, however, to the advance made in 
France by the ideas which owe their origin to the study of Political 
Economy is to be found in M. About’s “ Progrés.”® In this brilliant, 
caustic, and pretentious volume, the author makes his appearance as 
the Courtier of Progress; and it is a good sign for those who long for 
clear daylight, when the worshippers of the rising sun are seen to be- 
take themselves to their knees. The pleasure which his readers always 
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find in M. About’s wit and subtlety is, however, too much interfered 
with by the gross cynicism of his illustrations, and by the tone of 
banter with which he attacks those who are behind what he considers 
the best notions of their time. There is a revolting assumption in 
this tone of argument that is most offensive to any refined taste. If 
it were translated into the direct equivalents of self-esteem which it 
implies, is would meet with universal and deserved derision. The 
progress of opinion hardly stands in need of this spurring and kicking ; 
and however clever, entertaining, and amusing we may find M. About’s 
gambols, they are not likely to be long remembered after the first im- 
pression—which, it must be confessed, few can resist—has worn off. 
The feats of arms of the most accomplished free lance are very rarely 
rewarded with more than a temporary renown. 

A collection of letters, originally published by M. Prevost-Paradol, 
in the Courier du Dimanche,” will be found not only interesting in 
itself, as containing refined examples of ironical treatment, but also 
gives a clear insight into the difficulties which beset the liberal party 
in their effort to bring the action of the Government under any form 
of criticism which would not be immediately suppressed. These letters 
are models of style, and those which are thrown into the form of dia- 
logues are among the best imitations of the Lettres Provinciales which 
have appeared for many years. : 

In his preface to a collection of papers contributed to Macmillan’s 
Magazine," Mr. Trevelyan hopes that some pardon will be extended 
to his performance on account of the excitement and emotion under 
which he received the greater part of his impressions, and acknow- 
ledges that he is ashamed of much that they contain. There is very 
little to be ashamed of. In the latter half of these letters he recoils 
with considerable violence from those feelings which a contact with 
the native character hardly ever fails to arouse in the mind of an 
educated European. He was cured of his contempt for the slavish 
vices of the Hindoos by the violence of those who have gone beyond 
him in the same direction, and with a feeling of repentance, opposes 
the maxim of India for the Indians to those who speak of the latter 
only as Niggers. ‘The whole of the non-descriptive part of his book 
is written under a reaction of feeling, which, however praiseworthy in 
itself, hardly preserves him from “falling on the other side.” We 
can no more pretend to govern India for the Indians, than totally 
forget their interests in an exclusive consideration of the Europeans 
who are equally British subjects. That the Hindoos have been op- 
pressed in times past is no reason why they should be exclusively 
considered in every project for the improvement of their country. The 
difficulty of reconciling the interests of the two races must be re- 
solutely faced and overcome; and perhaps it may be a necessary stage 
of progress towards such a result, that the doctrine of India for the 
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Indians should play its part, and a certainly amiable one, in putting 
down the tendency to cut through all questions on the d d 
Nigger principle. In our opinion the best of these letters are those 
which restrict themselves to descriptions of Anglo-Indian society, and 
to such pictures of oriental scenery as are contained in the account of 
a tiger-hunt in Nepaul. The author is very observant, and has a 
high flow of natural spirits, which, however, betray themselves in a 
somewhat jerky fashion, in this partaking greatly of the tone of 
Indian society, which seems to move on under the influence of two 
kinds of stimulant—pegs for the body and puns for the mind. 

Mr. Trevelyan seems to suppose that public opinion at home is as 
unenlightened on Indian affairs as he confesses himself to have been 
on his arrival at Calcutta. There is very little that is absolutely new 
in his volume, unless it be the picture he draws of the smouldering 
feelings of revenge on the one side, and hatred on the other, which 
we cannot but think is somewhat overcharged by his natural exaspera- 
tion at some unfortunate instances of overbearing brutality which he 
himself witnessed. He is, however, so lively, graphic, and amusing, 
that he will probably convey to many who would not have been at 
the trouble of seeking it in less attractive directions, a fair picture of 
Indian life and manners. His short cuts to universal improvements 
are at the worst but a “feather in the cap of youth.” 

A much more practical and satisfactory book on India will be found 
in Col. Greenaway’s very complete review of the chances of success 
which may be looked for by an European settler in the Southern pro- 
vinces.!2 This volume is full of sensible and moderate criticism on the 
character of Anglo-Indians on the one side, and on that of the natives 
on the other. Every kind of crop is treated of, and with an evidently 
intimate knowledge of the subject that attracts the fullest confidence 
to the statements of the author. The necessity of artificial irrigation 
for the wet crops is shown to be a difficulty that can in moat situa- 
tions be contended with at an expense much smaller than is usually 
supposed. The best plans for the construction of tanks are given, 
and full directions for adapting them to all those accidental circum- 
stances which determine the area from which they are to be fed. 

It seems to be clearly made out that anyone with about 10002, 
and the commonest prudence, may, by farming in the high lands 
of Mysore, ensure a very handsome profit, in a climate that for a 
great part of the year is perfectly healthy to Europeans who do not give 
way to those temptations which so often interfere with the health and 
comfort of Anglo-Indians, but which are in no way connected with 
their pursuits as Indian farmers. 

In 1860 Mrs. Smythe accompanied her husband, who was appointed 
by the Duke of Newcastle to inquire into the advisability of accepting 
an offer of the sovereignty of the Fiji Islands which had been made 
by some of the chiefs through the mediation of the English consul, 
Mr. Pritchard, a son of the Rev. George Pritchard of Tahitian fame. 





12 « Farming in India.” By Lieut.-Col. Greenaway, of the Madras Staff Corps. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Uo, 1864. 
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The chief points to be investigated were the capabilities of the islands 
for the growth of cotton, and their fitness as a coaling station between 
Australia and the Isthmus of Panama. The report brought home by 
Col. Smythe was not only unfavourable on both these points, but 
threw great doubt upon the authority of those who had made the 
offer to cede the islands to the Queen. Under these circumstances it 
was very judiciously resolved to decline a responsibility that brought 
with it no increased powers of usefulness to the natives, nor advantage 
to the empire at large. All the papers connected with the progress of 
this inquiry are given by Col. Smythe in his wife’s volume,!* and are 
thus more generally accessible than when buried in the Blue Book of 
1862. The bulk of the volume consists of letters written by Mrs. 
Smythe to her friends at home, giving her impressions of the strange 
scenes she visited. They are very pleasantly written, and without any 
pretence of intimate knowledge of the origin, religion, or government 
of the natives, give many particulars of their existing condition that 
are interesting, and, up to a certain point, instructive. Her chief hosts 
were the various missionaries she met with in the islands her vessel 
touched at, and a large part of her space is devoted to accounts of the 
progress made among the natives. ‘The following is a good story of 
a temptation too strong for Fijian Christian principle :— 


“There is often a good deal of simplicity and apparent inconsistency in the 
conduct of the local preachers and teachers, due no doubt in a great measure 
to a yet imperfect acquaintance with their new religion. At Lakemba a 
lawless white man, an American named Q——, had shot and carried off a 
pig belonging to a native. The people being Christians, instead of retaliating, 
asked their native teacher Obadiah to go a remonstrate with Q. Obadiah 
put on his black coat and went to Q——’s house, and with much earnestness 
pointed out to him the great wrong and injustice he had been guilty of; and 
concluded by saying, ‘Just make the case your own ; suppose a Fijian had killed 
and carried off a pig of yours, what your feelings be ?? Q——, who had listened 
with the most respectful attention to Obadiah’s exhortation, replied that he 
felt very grateful to him for so kindly coming to speak in the manner he had 
done, and that he now saw his conduct in quite a new light; but (he added, 
after a pause) the pig is now dead, and we cannot bring it to life again—shall 
we throw it out and Yet it go to waste, or, as it is just baked and you have 
not breakfasted, shall we now sit down, and you will ask a blessing? (putting 
ona serious face). Obadiah, taken by surprise by Q——’s penitence, and 
the compliment paid to his own clerical functions, and swayed, perhaps, a little 
by the irresistible love of the Fijians for roast pork, bowed his head, and 
reverentially said a long grace, after which the two set. heartily to work on the 
pig. When he had eaten as much as he could, Obadiah went off complacently 
to report to his Missionary the success of his labours as a reprover of evil, and 
was as much amazed as confounded when Mr. exclaimed, ‘ What! andso 
you have shared the stolen pig?’ ”’ 


There is also a very good account of the efforts made by Bishop Pat- 
tison to introduceChristianity among the inhabitants of the Loyalty and 
New Hebrides Islands. The climate of these groups is so unhealthy, and 
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the natives are so wild and savage, that it has been thought best to visit 
them every year, and to persuade some young islander to return with the 
mission to New Zealand, where, after a short period of instruction he 
is, if he turns out well, in a few years qualified to return to his fellow- 
countrymen with such seeds of civilization and religious conviction as 
have found a resting-place in his mind. There is much that is reason- 
able in this plan, and the more so that all hopes of conversion by crowds 
are advisedly relinquished. ‘The genuine results of careful training are 
thus left to bring forth their fruit in a natural manner. The volume 
has the advantage of many very good maps, which are but too often 
forgotten in books of this kind, and of several pretty drawings by Mrs. 
Smythe of the aspects of the islands from the sea. 

In Mr. Eastwick’s Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Persia! 
will be found a fair picture of the chance-medley and momentary ex- 
pedients which in the East form the principles of government. The 
helpless manner in which the Shah contends with the Russians on the 
Caspian, with the Turkomans on his eastern, and the Afghans on his 
southern frontier, is of most ominous promise, and stands in glaring 
contrast with the importance of the country in ancient times, and with 
the part it may still one day play when we come in contact with the 
Russians on its plains. During the three years of his stay in the 
country, Mr. Eastwick was very actively employed making a tour to 
the southern shores of the Caspian, for a purpose he studiously avoids 
directly acknowledging, but yet indicates with tolerable clearness to 
have liad for its object a report on the progress of the Russians in 
that direction ; and again, on the advance of Dost Mahomed, he tra- 
versed the whole country in an opposite direction, while secretary of 
legation, that he might in some sort, by persuasion if possible, avert 
the conquest of Herat by the Afghans. On his return from this mis- 
sion, for success in which his instructions gave him insufficient powers, 
he became for a short time Chargé d’Affaires at Tehran, where he 
successfully carried out the negotiations for the telegraph by the Per- 
sian Gulf, and brought to a conclusion the long outstanding quarrel 
with the Persian Government on the question of the amount of com- 
pensation to be awarded to Meer Ali Naki Khan, whose house had 
been sacked by the populace during our last war with Persia, on ac- 
count of his English leanings. After a very short tenure of his office, 
Mr. Eastwick was recalled to England, but is diplomatically myste- 
rious on the reasons which led the Home Government to take that 
step, yet not so much so as to conceal his feeling that he has been 
unfairly treated. His volumes consist chiefly of the journals he kept 
on his frequent travels through the country ; they are thus somewhat 
too full of his state of health at particular dates, but at the same time 
display his very complete knowledge of the inhabitants and their pos- 
sible resources. Although he entertains a high opinion of the Persian 
character, he allows us to form but a poor one of the prospects of their 





14 “ Journal of a Diplomate’s Three Years’ Residence in Persia.” By E. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., late H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Tehran. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1864, 
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country. It suffers to the full all the evils of oriental absolutism, and 
these are not evils susceptible of an easy cure. Many of his anecdotes 
of the various embassies are highly amusing, and are always prudently 
veiled under feigned names. The whole book is written with great 
verve and ability, and gives us, at almost every page, reason to regret 
that the author’s position precluded him from a more outspoken 
narrative. 

“ Availing himself,” as he says, “ of the possession of the necessary 
elements in carrying out travelling schemes—leisure and money enough 
for the particular purpose’”—Mr. Cooke started on a journey due East, 
and on his return seems to have thought that the elements alluded to 
were all that were necessary for the construction of a history of his 
travels.'5 In a rambling preface he is very angry that some astrolo- 
gical speculations of his have not met with that degree of attention 
he considers them to deserve; and however little this may have to do 
with the book that is to follow, those who read prefaces are at least 
led to hope that at any rate they may find something new in its pages 
on the subject of Egyptian magic, and that, however small the author’s 
manifest qualifications for an account of Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, 
something distinctive may yet drop from one whose crotchet is a de- 
fiant belief in Mr. Morison’s crystal sphere. But they will be disap- 
pointed: nothing is added to the accounts given by Lord Nugent and 
Mr. Lane, while the general narrative is little better than a bare epi- 
tome of ordinary guide-books, interspersed with such interesting infor- 
mation as this :—“I left Naples early with Mr. G.—Dark morning ; 
the cabs are convenient here, and the drivers are civil. I took a 
ticket for Rome.” Or the following, which concludes with a truly 
original and important remark :—“ Dresden consists of two towns, the 
old and the new, divided by the river Elbe. The public collections 
are always open upon payment of a fee; and a dollar a day, as at 
Vienna, is sufficient for that necessary nuisance, a guide, although a 
little German may obviate the necessity, as Italian will in Italy.” 
The author starts with the anticipation that perhaps it will be said of 
his book by ill-natured critics, “ We knew it all before, and better 
related.” How he came to so judicious a conclusion we can hardly 
guess, unless he saw it in the crystal sphere; but then one must sup- 
pose he would have refrained from such an expenditure of his “ money 
and leisure.” 

Another book on the same countries by the Rev. 8. Smith,!® is 
the result of a tour in the winter of 1862-3, and is addressed in the 
form of sermons to his congregation by the author. Nothing is more 
natural than that he should be desirous of conveying to his parishioners 
the impressions he derived from the scenery of that country in which 
so many of the events he had to speak of before them took place. 
For such a purpose his addresses seem excellently adapted, but we 





15 «A Journey due East.” By Chr. Cooke, author of ‘‘ Astrology in a 
Nutshell.” London: Hall, Smart, and Allen. 1864. 

16 «What I saw in Syria, Palestine, and Greece.” A Narrative from the 
Pulpit, by S. Smith, M.A., Vicar of Lois Weedon and Rural Dean. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1864, 
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cannot sympathize with the feeling of satisfaction which prompts him 
to recount the saying of an old woman in his flock, who, on hearing 
that the folks at the parsonage had really béen at Nazareth and 
Jerusalem, remarked, “ Why, then, I suppose it is all true.” 

This kind of faith is hardly edifying, and the remark itself by no 
means so logical as that of an old Sussex woman who, much shocked 
by the history of the Passion, applied, after service, for further par- 
ticulars to the clergyman who had touched her feelings by his descrip- 
tion. But on hearing that the events in question took place a great 
way off and a long time ago, consoled herself with the remark, “ Then 
let us hope that perhaps they are not true.” This kind of argument 
is not confined to peasants, for many whose education ought to have 
preserved them from such confusion, accept as evidences of the truth 
of Christianity, coincidences between the existing manners and cus- 
toms of Syria and those which are described in the Book which con- 
tains also the foundation of their religion. 

“Our Garrisons in the West” !7 is a very clever, entertaining, and 
instructive account of our North American Colony. The author holds 
the opinions which are natural to his position on the various questions 
connected with Canadian polities, and they become one who, for a é¢on- 
siderable period of his six years’ stay in the colony, was in daily expecta- 
tion of active service in its defence. As is usual with those who enter- 
tain his views, he is clearer upon the beauties and capabilities of the 
country, than upon the peculiar advantages which are derived by the 
Mother-country from its possession. On this point we do not wish 
to enter upon an argument that our space forbids, and the less so that 
we are much more attracted by the merits of his volume than annoyed 
by his polities. He has a very original vein of humour, which, like 
all genuine pleasantry, is full of suggestiveness ; and the account he 
gives, in this tone, of the effects produced by the loneliness of a 
solitary outpost on the temper and discipline of those who are 
confined to it, strikes us as being as good of its kind as can anywhere 
be met with. Halifax and St. John’s receive most of his attention, 
but he was enabled to go over the greater part of the frontier which 
would be most exposed to attack in the event of a war with America, 
and is of opinion that it would be more easily defended than is com- 
monly supposed. ‘The book is very well written, and sins only by 
an occasional tone of romantic and somewhat sentimental expatiation. 

An eleventh edition of any book needs little special praise; Mr. 
Youatt’s “ Complete Grazier’’!® is such a compendium of all that can 
be taught by a book on cattle-breeding and the general management of 
stock, that a periodical revision, comprising notices of new implements 
and machines, is all that is requisite to enable it to keep its place in 
every farmhouse bookcase. This service has just been rendered to it 
hy Mr. Burn, with a completeness that leaves nothing to be desired. 





17 “Our Garrisons in the West; or, Sketches of British North America.” 
py F. Duncan, M.A., Lieutenant Royal Artillery. London: Chapman and 

all. 1864. 

18 “The Complete Grazier”’ By W. Youatt, V.S. Eleventh Edition, by 
R. S. Burn, London: Lockwood and Co, 1864. 
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It now not only treats of stock of every kind, but also gives the last 
results of experiment on the connected subjects of the management of 
grass-land, of grain and root-crops, and of the relative value of all 
kinds of manure, with a fulness that leaves nothing to be desired. 

It has long been a custom among the English and American Con- 
gregationalists to keep up the memory of their common ancestry by 
reciprocal missions. ‘The custom is no doubt a good one, but the pub- 
lished accounts of these missions are about the most wearying books 
that it is possible to read. The exaggerated importance which they 
attach to the reception met with in every small township visited by 
those entrusted with these greetings, and the constant repetition of 
the addresses and replies which form their staple matter, is so utterly 
without interest to any but the delegating bodies, that we question 
much if such literature ever spreads beyond the circle of the religious 
denomination to which it is primarily addressed. Last year, invited 
by a large body of Protestant clergymen in France, the Congregational 
Union of England dispatched such a mission to sympathize with their 
co-religionists in America, and to stir up their zeal in the cause of 
negro emancipation. An account of this mission has been published 
by. Dr. Massie,!9 one of its members, and is fully characterized by the 
usual features of such reports; but it is also marked by such intelli- 
gence of the true issues at stake in the. present conflict in America, 
and by such thorough study of the state of parties there, that it 
deserves the attention of a much wider public than is usually attracted 
by books of the kind. It is the best account we have seen of the con- 
dition of public opinion in America, and, what is still more valuable, it 
reflects the views of the more educated classes. It may perhaps be 
objected that the author necessarilyefell into the hands of the Repub- 
lican party, and was forwarded from one to another of their partisans, 
and thus allowed to see only through their eyes; but this objection 
will not maintain itself after a full attention to his statements, nor is it 
at all supported by any of those partisan excesses, either of tone or state- 
ment, which would otherwise, in such a case, be sure to betray their 
origin. The evidence which he brings forward of the growth of 
American opinion on the subject in which he was most interested is 
overwhelming and of the most satisfactory kind. Another point in 
which we do not think he exaggerates the usefulness of his mission 
is the effect produced by his personal addresses in all the chief 
towns of the Union, in showing his audiences that there is a large 
party in England who do not share in the distorted views of the 
most influential of the daily papers, and of many of the weekly ones. 
ing is a service that many who nowscorn it may before long be grate- 

for. 

We cannot too strongly recommend Dr. Massie’s book to many who 
would not otherwise expect to find in a mission-journal the good sense, 
intelligence, and accurate political information for which it is re- 
markuable. 





19 “ Anti-Slavery Mission to America.” By James W. Massie, D.D, LL.D. 
London: John Snow. 1864, 
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With a great apparatus of scientific terminology, but without a 
vestige of scientific method, Mrs. Farnham lays the axe to the root of 
all discussions on the duties and rights of women, by claiming for them 
an absolute and innate superiority to men.?? Starting with the assump- 
tion that there is such a thing as an intuitive perception of truth, she 
has a vantage ground, and a truly feminine one, from which she can 
assert that the conclusions at which she arrives are spiritually dis- 
cerned in the first place, and that it is the office of science to follow 
after and demonstrate the previsions of a finer sense. This demonstra- 
tion she does not shrink from attempting, and when a cold and scientific 
treatment fails to support her views, she is in no want of emotional 
grounds for anything she may wish to establish. Her book is clever, 
and entirely feminine in the best sense of the word, whatever may be 
thought of her incursions into the regions of structural anatomy. Her 
last conclusion, like Goethe’s, is das Ewig weibliche zieht uns hinan. 
We think this is the first time it has been seriously maintained that 
the highest development of mankind is the exclusive property of the 
fairer half of it. In the language of lovers, this has often been asserted, 
but usually the lover has been associated with the lunatic and the 
poet, or it has been said that his language was more applicable to the 
ideal in his imagination than to the object to which he directly applied 
it. There is, however, one good feature in this book, which, indeed, 
is its animating spirit. Whatever any lover has at any time imagined 
his mistress to be, that Mrs. Farnham absolutely declares it to be the 
duty of every woman to become. It is impossible to quarrel with 
any doctrine that would lead to such a result; and we heartily wish 
there were a speedy chance of a generation of women who would display 
all that Mrs. Farnham declares to be the distinctive features of that 
highest form of humanity which it is reserved for her sex to make 
dominant in that period which she anticipates will commence about 
1870, whence will date a new Hegira, to be called the Era of Woman. 

Messrs. Blackwood have published a work of enormous labour and 
equal utility, in their “ Index Geographicus.” #! To be able at any 
moment to ascertain the latitude and longitude of any place, in a list 
of more than 120,000, is a convenience that few would willingly forego ; 
nor does the convenience end here, for the district and country are 
also given, while for those who possess Keith Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas, the map in which the place sought for is laid down, is also in- 
dicated. The usefulness of such a volume speaks for itself; it only 
need be said that it is beautifully printed, and is of the most conve- 
nient size for a book of reference. 





20 «Woman and her Era.” By Mrs. E. W. Farnham. New York: A. J. 
Davis and Co. 1864. 
“1 ‘Index Geographicus,” Edinburgh - W. Blackwood and Sons. 1864. 
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HE first place in our scientific retrospect for the past quarter 
must be given to a little pamphlet by Mr. Herbert Spencer, on 
“The Classification of the Sciences.”! Ina former essay Mr. Spencer 
dissented from the mode of classification of the sciences proposed by 
M. Comte, but without indicating his own views as to the principles 
on which such a classification should repose: this omission is supplied 
in the present work. According to M. Comte, each science has its 
abstract and its concrete portion. Mr. Spencer holds an opposite 
opinion, regarding the sciences as abstract or concrete, but admitting 
a third and intermediate series, to which he gives the name of “ Ab- 
stract-concrete.” The elements of his proposed classification are as 
follows :—1l. Abstract Science treats of the forms in which phenomena 
are known to us, and includes Logic and Mathematics; 2. Abstract- 
concrete Science treats of the phenomena themselves in their elements, 
and includes Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry ; 3. Concrete Science 
treats of the phenomena in their totalities, and includes Astronomy, 
Geology, Biology, Psychology, Sociology, and the allied sciences. 
Appended to the pamphlet are some “ Reasons for dissenting from the 
Philosophy of M. Comte,” called forth by a review of the author’s 
work entitled “First Principles,” written by M. Laugel, in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes.” In this essay M. Laugel describes Mr. 
Spencer as being to a certain extent a follower of M. Comte; Mr. 
Spencer contends that, far from this, he agrees with the great French 
philosopher only in those views which are common to his philosophy 
and that of most other thinkers, whilst he dissents from those opinions 
which are fundamentally characteristic of Comte’s Positivism. 

In his “Outlines of the System of the Universe,”? Dr. Christian 
Wiener aims, not unsuccessfully, at the production of a popular view, 
not of the constitution of the universe in its details, but of the laws 
and forces by which its phenomena are governed. Starting from a 
description of the general properties of matter, he proceeds through a 
discussion of the physical and chemical forces in their general applica- 
tion, to the consideration of the special modifications of force exhibited 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, preparatory to the investiga- 
tion in his second book of the phenomena of the human intellect, which 
he treats from a purely materialistic point of view, regarding intel- 
lectual manifestations as functions of matter, and, in fact, as the equi- 
valents of physical force. The actions of mind are analysed by the 
author from a phrenological standpoint, which he regards as the only 
sound basis upon which a theory of the intellect can be founded; 
psychology, according to him, being so uncertain that almost everyone 





1 “ The Classification of the Sciences: to which are added Reasons for Dissent- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte.” By Herbert Spencer. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. 1864, 

2«<Die Grundziige der Weltordnung.” Von Dr. Christian Wiener. 8vo. 
Leipzig und Heidelberg: C. F, Winter. 1863. 
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has different ideas about it. From these [general considerations he 
advances to an examination, in a strictly utilitarian spirit, of the 
mental activities and their results and applications in the complex 
phenomena of human existence, devoting considerable space to the 
consideration of the nature of the Beautiful and to the natural laws of 
morals. 

A curious parallel and contrast to the work just noticed is furnished 
by the treatise “De Naturis Rerum”® of Alexander Neckam, or 
Alexander of St. Alban’s, the foster-brother of Richard Caur-de-Lion, 
which has been lately published under the auspices of the Master of 
the Rolls. The “nature of things” doubtless presented a confused 
aspect to a scholar and philosopher of the twelfth century ; and it is a 
confused picture that this one, although a distinguished man in his 
day, has handed down to us as his view of cosmical phenomena. In his 
earlier chapters he describes the creation of the angels, of light, of the 
firmament, and of the celestial bodies, in accordance with the so-called 
Mosaic narrative—a course which affords him a fine field for the dis- 
play of that verbal and grammatical criticism which appears to have been 
at once his strength and his weakness. The universe, according to 
Neckam, consists of the four elements; and in his simple system of 
nature, all natural productions are supposed to belong more especially 
to one or other of the elements, and are treated of accordingly,—birds 
under the head of Air ; fishes, under that of Water; mammals, reptiles, 
plants, and minerals under that of Earth. His descriptions are to a great 
extent derived from the writings of the ancients, and amongst these 
Solinus and Cassiodorus appear to have been his great authorities next 
to Aristotle and Pliny. Many of his statements of course border 
closely on the fabulous ; and his views on matters which have been 
rendered quite clear by the light of modern science are most absurd ; 
but he has interspersed his borrowed materials with a great number of 
anecdotes which show that considerable interest was taken in the 
habits of animals even in the semi-barbarous age of the first Richard. 
Many of these anecdotes, moreover, will be interesting to the anti- 
quary from the curious illustrations they afford of the manners of 
the period. Among the most interesting chapters of the book in this 
respect are those relating to man, in which the author is led into 
various moral reflections, founded partly upon the doctrine of the Fall, 
and partly upon the state of society in his time. His references to 
subjects connected with morals and religion are not, however, confined 
to this, which would seem to be their legitimate place, but throughout 
all the chapters of his work, wherever he finds an opportunity, he 
tacks on a moral to his descriptions of natural objects, often, indeed, 
going out of his way for this purpose, or describing only particular 
qualities or supposed peculiarities of the objects, in order to furnish a 
text for his homily. Besides the treatise “De Naturis Rerum,” the 


3 “ Alexandri Neckam, de Naturis Rerum, Libri duo ;” with the poem of the 
same author, ‘De Laudibus Divine Sapientia.’” Edited by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., &. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 8vo. 
London: Longmans, 1863. 
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volume contains a long Latin poem, “ De Laudibus Divine Sapientiz,” 
which, as stated by the editor, Mr. Thomas Wright, is to be regarded 
as a metrical paraphrase of the prose treatise, with considerable addi- 
tions to certain sections. 

Within the last year or two a new science, or rather perhaps a new 
department of Natural History, has been recognised among us, which, 
under the denomination of “ Anthropology,” promises to occupy a pro- 
minent place for the future. The subjects embraced by it are those which 
have been heretofore generally regarded as belonging to Ethnology, 
using that term in its widest and most elastic sense; but Ethnology, 
or the “Science of Races,” as pointed out by Dr. Hunt in his Ad- 
dresses,4 can only include one portion of the great science of Man, which 
has for its task the solution of far higher problems than the mere dis- 
crimination and description of the different races of Mankind, or even 
their classification under certain more or less comprehensive groups. 
Anthropology, which Dr. Hunt defines as “the Science of the whole 
nature of Man,”’ has to deal with such problems as that of the rela- 
tion of Man to Animals, that of the mode of origin of Mankind, and 
of the specific unity or diversity of the various types of Men—investi- 
gations which call for the greatest liberality of opinion in order to 
their due discussion, and require the aid of nearly all the collateral 
sciences to bring them to a successful issue. The anthropologist must 
have recourse to careful anatomical and physiological researches in 
determining the physical agreements and discrepancies existing be- 
tween man and his nearest animal relatives, and between the different 
races of mankind, whilst historical and archzological studies are of 
the highest importance in connexion with the latter branch of his sub- 
ject, and a further light may often be derived from the investigation 
of the psychological attributes of the diverse peoples, especially as be- 
trayed in their language. In the inquiry into the origin of mankind, 
the student will have brought prominently before him the whole ques- 
tion of the nature and origin of species; for it is evident that those 
who adopt the Darwinian or any other theory of the evolution of 
species from pre-existing forms, must take a very different view of the 
origin of Man from that entertained by those who maintain the theory 
of independent specific creations. In the investigation of this problem 
and of that of the unity or plurality of species of Man, no progress 
can indeed be made without a thorough acquaintance with the science 
of Zoology taken in its highest sense. Even the interesting question 
of the antiquity of Man can only be settled by the aid of Palzontology 
and Geology. Thus we get some half dozen primary sciences, all bear- 
ing more or less upon the History of Man, and each furnishing its own 
peculiar stand-point for the contemplation of the common object. To 
bring together all these scattered lines of investigation, to provide a 
means of making public the results of individual research in the various 





4 “Introductory Address on the Study of Anthropology,” delivered before the 
Anthropological Society of London, February 24th, 1863, by James Hunt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S., &c. ; and Anniversary Address, delivered before the Anthropo- 
logical Society, January 5th, 1864, by James Hunt, Ph.D. &c.” 8vo, London: 
Tribner and Co. 1863 and 1864, 
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branches of the Science of Man, and to furnish a free stage for the dis- 
cussion of those difficult and often unorthodox questions which must 
be settled before Anthropology can claim to take its rank on a level 
with the kindred sciences, Anthropological Societies have been esta- 
blished both in London and Paris; and from Dr. Hunt’s Addresses, as 
also from the known doings of these societies, we may see that they 
promise to foster the study of a very important department of science. 
Besides publishing a journal, which already contains many interesting 
and valuable essays, the London Society is devoting its resources to the 
translation of important foreign works, two of which will come under 
our notice in the present article. 

The public début of the infant Anthropological Society, so far as it 
can be regarded as implicated in the proceedings of its president, was 
rather an unfortunate one, for Dr. Hunt’s paper “On the Negro’s 
Place in Nature,’’® read before Section E of the British Association at 
Newcastle, was greeted with a perfect storm of disapprobation. In 
this essay, now published in a separate form, the author, after passing 
in review the physical and psychical characteristics of the negro, came 
to the conclusion that the negro belongs to a species of the genus homo 
distinct from, and inferior in many respects to the white man—an 
opinion in which he is supported more or less by the arguments of 
Huxley, Pruner-Bey, Vogt, and Broca. It was probably less the 
matter than the manner of Dr. Hunt’s communication that aroused 
the indignation of orthodox and philanthropic listeners at Newcastle ; 
for the tone of some parts of his memoir strikes us as harsh and un- 
pleasing, and his depreciation of the negro and mulatto is so uncom- 
promising as to produce an impression of partisanship. It is to this 
tone, which was doubtless unintentional on the part of the author, 
that he and his supporter, Mr. Carter Blake, must have been indebted 
for the charge so charitably brought against them of being the agents 
of the Southern American planters, hired to knock the ground from 
under the feet of the abolitionists ; and the odium thus incurred speedily 
extended itself to the Society of which these gentlemen were officers, 
which was regarded by some people as established for the support and 
propagation of the most detestable and unphilanthropic heresies. 

That the charge just referred to with regard to the Anthropological 
Society is without foundation may be readily seen from its proceedings, 
in which the most various opinions have received a fair discussion, and 
ulso from the nature of the two translated works already published 
under its auspices, which take diametrically opposite sides. One 
of these, the “ Introduction to Anthropology” of Professor Waitz," 
forming the first volume of his “ Anthropologie der Naturvélker,” 
although containing a most candid discussion of the facts, and in many 
cases indicating very fairly the defects of the evidence, is written with 
a strong bias in favour of the unity of the human species, which is the 





5 “On the Negro’s Place in Nature.’ By James Hunt, Ph.D., &c. 8vo. 
London ;: Triibner and Co, 1863. 

6 ‘Introduction to Anthropology.” By Theodor Waitz. Edited, with nume- 
rous Additions by the Author, by J. F. Collingwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.A.5. 
8vo. London; Longmans, 1863. 
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conclusion drawn by the author from his review of the arguments addu- 
cible on both sides of the question. In this volume, which contains a 
general discussion of the principles of Anthropological Science, the 
author commences by defining the science, and shows that in the inves- 
tigation of its most important problems, such as the determination of the 
specific unity or diversity of mankind, the mode of origin and original 
state of man, and his general relations to the rest of animated nature, 
the consideration of his merely physical characters can never lead to 
trustworthy results, and that for this purpose we must lay sometimes 
an equal stress upon arguments derived from psychical characteristics. 
In purely ethnological questions also, the psychical element is of great 
importance, and the author accordingly divides this volume, which is 
designed as a general introduction to his great work, into two parts— 
the one discussing the nature of the physical, and the other that of the 
psychical constitution of mankind. In the former part, the first place 
is necessarily given to the nature of species, a subject which the author 
discusses at length, dwelling chiefly upon the question of the fecundity 
of hybrids. His conclusion is, “that in every question of unity or dif- 
ference of species, we are referred entirely to the study of the individual 
phenomena themselves ;” so that the problem of the unity or diversity 


of the human species can only be settled “when the results of long- 
continued influences of all possible external conditions in which man is 
able to live are as fully and clearly ascertained as the results of all 
possible crossings of various human types after a long series of gene- 


rations.” The partial information which we possess as to the effects 
of various influences, such as climate, food, and mental culture, with 
the known tendency to hereditary transmission in producing variation 
in man, leads the author to the opinion that the physical type possessed 
by the respective races is by no means entirely permanent, although 
the amount of change which may be produced in it by the influences 
above mentioned is not ascertained. Passing to the anatomical and 
physiological differences which distinguish the races of man, the author 
admits that the former, although not sufficiently numerous or im- 
portant to justify us in regarding the Negro, for example, as specifically 
distinct from the European, are yet so great as to leave it doubtful 
whether they could have been produced by gradual changes in the 
physical nature of a single human species; the physiological evidence, 
on the contrary, including that derived from the proliticacy or other- 
wise of crosses between the races, appears to him to be favourable to the 
notion of specific unity. In a subsequent section, after discussing the 
recorded effects of the intermixture of races, and reviewing the various 
theories which have been propounded as to the unity or diversity of 
the species of man, Professor Waitz argues that if we assume certain 
principal types of mankind to be specifically distinct, we must admit, 
with regard to the peoples belonging to these types, either a great 
amount of mutability of the type through external and internal 
influences, or a great intermixture of species. Regarding mankind as 
forming a single species, Professor Waitz ascribes great influence to 
intermixture in producing changes of type, in which, it seems to us, he 
is inclined to go a little too far, as we have no positive evidence of the 
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persistence of a hybrid race without renewed intermixture of its original 
elements. Our author sums up the results of his investigation “into 
this branch of his subject as follows:—“The known facts not onl 
permit the assumption of the unity of the human species, but this view 
presents less difficulties than the opposite theory of specific differences. 
. - But as the principal arguments in favour of unity of species rest 
upon the mutability of the human organism by external and internal 
influences the limits of which are unknown to us; and as, in the 
absence of any exact information as to the length of time they were 
in action, we cannot decide whether the power of these influences was 
sufficient to produce the existing differences, the question of unity of 
species remains an open one.” An open question it will probably 
remain for some time, although the essay by M. Broca, to be next 
noticed, has certainly done something towards its settlement. So 
much of our space has been devoted.to the discussion of the sections of 
Professor Waitz’s book bearing more or less upon the question of the 
unity of the human species, the settlement of which is certainly at 
present the primary problem of anthropology, that we must pass over 
the remaining sections in a few words ; they consist, in the Physical 
division, of an excellent analysis of the anatomical, linguistic, and his- 
torical elements for the establishment of a classification of mankind, 
independently of all questions as to unity or diversity of origin ; and in 
the Psychological division, of an equally thorough-going and thoughtful 
investigation of the mental characteristics of man, and of the intel- 
lectual differences of various races. The primary characteristics of man, 
as distinguished from the brute, consist in the perfectibility of the 
former, in the power of forming a grammatical language, and in the 
existence of certain religious notions even in the lowest races; but the 
vast diversity of manifestation of these characteristics among different 
peoples, indicated by Professor Waitz, will furnish herzafter important 
elements in the working out of anthropological problems. 

Dr. Broca’s pamphlet on Human Hybridity,’ of which a translation 
has likewise been published by the Anthropological Society, deals only 
with a small section of the vast subject treated of in the volume of 
Professor Waitz, but it furnishes a most masterly analysis of the 
evidence extant upon the important question to the discussion of 
which it is devoted, and founds thereon an argument which seems to 
point towards a definite solution of the problem of the unity or 
plurality of human species. The general tendency of this argument 
may be briefly indicated as follows. Up to a very recent period it has 
been generally believed that only animals of the same species were 
capable of producing a prolific progeny, and a strong argument in 
favour of the specific unity of man has been always founded upon this 
notion. Kecently, however, the foundation of this argument has been 
gradually sapped, and zoologists are now convinced that in many cases 
the crossing of two perfectly distinct species may furnish a race of 





7 “On the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo.” By Dr. Paul 
Broca, Edited by ©. Carter Blake, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 8vo, London: Long- 
mans. 1864, 
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prolific hybrids. But the degree of fertility of these crossings varies 
greatly in different species, for while some are perfectly fertile 
(eugenesic), the progeny of others will rarely breed except with a 
mate belonging to one of the original species (paragenesic), whilst in 
other cases the hybrids produced are wholly infertile among them- 
selves, and scarcely fertile with either of the parent species (dysgenesic), 
or wholly infertile (agenesic). ‘The question discussed by Dr. Broca 
is whether all intercrossings of human races be truly eugenesic, as 
commonly asserted ; and he shows that while in the case of nearly 
allied peoples, such as Celts and Germans, there may be little doubt 
that their intermixtures are perfectly eugenesic, the accessible evi- 
dence with regard to other well known crosses, such as the Mulattoes 
descended from Europeans and Negroes in America, imperfect as it 
necessarily is, tends strongly in the opposite direction. It is clear, 
however, that no positive results in such a matter could be attained 
except by the complete isolation, for several generations, of a com- 
munity of Mulattoes; but the general result of Dr. Broca’s investi- 
gation leads us to the conclusion that the hybrids produced between 
the Negro and the European are paragenesic. The results of the in- 
tercourse between the European colonists and the natives of Australia 
and Tasmania are still more striking: after considerably more than 
half a century of contact of the two races, only one half-caste has 
been seen in Australia, whilst ¢wo are recorded as having occurred in 
Tasmania. The arguments which have been adduced by authors to 
account for this singular fact, some of them founded upon the belief 
that there is but little or no intercourse between the European settlers 
and convicts and the native women, and others upon the supposition 
that any half-caste infants produced have been destroyed either by the 
women or their husbands, are disposed of by Dr. Broca chiefly by 
means of incompatible statements derived from the writings of the 
sume authorities. From these facts, if demonstrated,—namely, that 
the unions between Europeans (and other white races) and Negroes (or 
Malays) produce results inferior to those which constitute eugenesic 
hybridity in animals, and that in the case of the highest and two of 
the lowest known human races the mutual fecundity (homaogenesis) 
is so slight that scarcely any hybrids, even of the first degree, are 
known to be produced—we must inevitably come to the conclusion that 
some of the varieties of mankind, when brought to the test of mutual 
fertility, are wider apart than many well-established species of animals 
—a conclusion which Dr. Broca only hesitates to accept at present, on 
the ground that such inferences, settling at once the question of the 
plurality of the human species, and bringing with them such immensely 
important social and political consequences, cannot be admitted without 
ample verification. 

The anonymous author of a very curious book, entitled “ Misce- 
genation,’’® originally published in New York and now reprinted in 
London, is of a very different opinion from Dr. Broca; he holds that 





8 Miscegenation : the Theory of the blending of the Races, applied to the Ame- 
rican White Man and Negro.”’ 12mo. London: Triibner and Co. 1864. 
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crossing, or miscegenation as he terms it, is necessary for the production 
of a perfect type of man, and declares that the future American of the 
United States is to be a eugenesic hybrid between the white and the 


black. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


R. GEORGE LONG, whose matured scholarship and balanced 
intellect admirably qualify him to undertake the task of histori- 

cal investigation, has issued the first volume of “The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Republic.””! Commencing with the destruction of 
Carthage, the author proposes to continue the narrative to the end of 
the Civil Wars. “It is probable,” he tells us, “that the second 
volume will contain the history of the same number of years as the 
first, and thus the two volumes will comprehend a period for which 
the evidence is deficient and also of little value.” The portion of time 
included in the first volume is about forty-eight years—namely, from 
B.c. 154 to B.c. 106, from the memorable epoch marked by the over- 
throw of the great rival power already mentioned, to the close of the 
war with Jugurtha. Such a period, in itself rich in interest, is 
rendered additionally so by independent research and original dis- 
cussion. In Mr. Long we have no rhetorical narrator or prepossessed 
system-monger, but one who, not content to follow the leading of 
modern historians, and feeling strong enough to handle the original 
authorities, has, while availing himself of the labours of other histo- 
rians and critics, re-examined evidence, carefully thought out his 
views, and boldly recorded his opinions. The two most important 
topics treated in this volume are the Slave-rising in Sicily and the 
Reforms of the Gracchi. A perennial interest attaches to a subject of 
such paramount social importance as that of masters and slaves, that 
of patrician proprietors and plebeian lackalls. In our own age, the 
great problem that baulked the statesmanship of Rome demands with 
growing importunity its solution from that of modern Europe. The 
account of the slave-war in the ninth chapter of Mr. Long’s first 
volume is very well done. Here, as always, Mr. Long produces an 
adequate impression, not by highly-coloured descriptions, but by a 
simple statement of facts, and emphatic economy of language. After 
the Roman conquest of Sicily the vacant lands stimulated the cupidity 
of the wealthy occupiers. The demand for labour was great, the 
market open, and “the demand brought the supply from all nations.” 
The condition of the slaves thus imported was deplorable. “ All of 
them had hard service, and their masters supplied them scantily with 
food and clothing. They cared little about their slaves; they worked 
them while they were able to work, and the losses by death were re- 
placed by fresh purchases.” At last their sufferings drove them into 





1 “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic.” By George Long. Vol. I. 
London: Bell and Daldy. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co, 1864. 
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a conspiracy against their masters. The outbreak began with the 
slaves of the cruel Demophilus and his wife Megallis, who was “as 
bad as himself.” The numbers of the rebels reached, it is said, 
200,000. A very large number, at any rate, joined in the insurrection, 
till the slaves became masters of nearly the whole island. They were 
ultimately reduced by the consul P. Rupilius. Expecting no mercy 
from a Roman, at Taurominium “they held out till they were com- 
pelled to feed on human flesh—first on children, then on the women, 
and last on one another.’ The insurrection ended in the impoverish- 
ment of the rich, not in the amelioration of the poor man’s lot; and 
Mr. Long, in relating how the disorderly band of Eunous destroyed 
the very industry by which he and his men were supported, gene- 
ralizes the lesson when he remarks that “the history of all servile 
insurrections and of people as ignorant as slaves shows that if they 
were not checked, such men would destroy the accumulated savings 
of ages without ever thinking of producing, and would finally perish 
amidst the waste that they had made.” From the specimens we have 
given of Mr. Long’s treatment of this question, it will be seen that he 
is led away by no mere indignation-feelings to take the part of the 
oppressed against the oppressor. Where he does not think tke policy 
of the reforming party likely to promote the end which it is meant to 
reach, no sympathy with the people seduces him into acquiescence 
with or palliation of error. To our minds there is something very 
beautiful and, so to say, Christian in what is told of Tiberius Gracchus 
and his devotion to the popular cause; but Mr. Long, while giving 
him credit for good intentions, and acknowledging the tyranny and 
avarice of the Roman aristocracy, considers his object—the restoration 
of the old Italian system—to have been impracticable, and his conduct, 
in one instance at least, the deposition of his colleague Octavius, to 
have been illegal. Moreover, he gives free expression to his opinions, 
even when he has to do so in opposition to an authority no less distin- 
guished than Niebuhr, who holds that (in the case of Octavius), the 
people had a right to take away a commission from a man to whom 
they had given it. For the reforms of Caius Gracchus, again, Mr. 
Long seems to have no more admiration than for those of his mur- 
dered brother. Possibly Mr. Long’s estimate is correct ; but granting 
that it is, and allowing that the Gracchi were political Quixotes, we 
may still see in the policy of Tiberius, whose sympathies were not 
only with the Romans but with the Italians, and who endeavoured to 
improve by an agrarian law the miserable condition of the Italian cul- 
tivators, a foreshadowing of a more statesmanly policy, which on 
certain conditions shall ensure to the employed the ability to earn an 
adequate subsistence, as we may see in that of his equally ill-fated 
brother, whose Lex frumentaria was “a kind of poor-law,” and whose 
senatorial reform was an extension of the full rights of Roman citizen- 
ship to the Latins, or perhaps to all the Italians—an adumbration of 
modern attempts for the improvement of the labourer’s condition and 
the amelioration of representative government. On the other hand, 
Mr. Long’s strictures on the turbulence, the incapacity, and ambition 
of the Gracchi ought to be read with no less attention than his anim- 
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adversions on the cdious tyranny of the greedy nobles, and of a 
senate “ whose conduct after the defeat of the insurgents is a proof 
that they were animated by a spirit of vengeance and a resolution to 
destroy a political party.” Among the chapters in the present volume 
that deserve to be especially studied are the two that deal with the 
question of the public land and the opposition between the patricians 
and plebeians. In the arrangement of his narrative Mr. Long has 
followed the order observed by Livy, but has not, like the author of 
the “Supplement,” crowded the events of each year together. By 
maintaining this historical continuity, the author has gained for the 
transactions which he thus recounts unusual clearness and distinctness, 
as in the chapters on the insurrection in Sicily, the tribunates of the 
Gracchi, and the war with Viriathus, the great commander, who for 
fourteen years resisted the progress of Roman conquest in Spain. 
Spain, many hundred years after, became a conquering power her- 
self. Inspired by the love of God and of gold, this great Catholic 
nation entered on a career of conquest in the Western Hemisphere 
which was probably quite as relentless as that of pagan Rome. One 
of the principal episodes in the story of the Spanish conquest is told 
in a very readable form, and in lucid, animated style, if we may judge 
from the English translation, by M. Michel Chevalier, in the first 
volume of a work entitled “ Mexico, Ancient and Modern.”? In three 
chapters he describes Mexican civilization prior to Fernando Cortez, 
the conquest of Mexico by that meekest of the soldiers of the Cross, 
and its condition under the colonial system. We could have wished 
that he had first instituted a critical examination into the value of his 
authorities, and that he had confirmed or confuted the objections of 
Gallatin, Wilson, and Cass to the trustworthiness of the old historical 
or pictorial documents. But though we do not find that he has 
attempted any such investigation, we think that he has told his story 
fairly enough from the same point of view as that of the late Mr. 
Prescott. Thus, he does justice to the chivalry without denying the 
avarice of Spain; and he exposes the superstition of European and 
Indian alike. IPfthe Mexicans looked on the Spanish cavaliers and their 
horses as a species of centaurs, or regarded their European adversaries 
as white gods, the followers of Cortez—nay, Bernal Diaz himself— 
believed that they saw “the Apostle St. James drawing his sword for 
them, mounted on a white horse, and the Virgin encouraging them.” 
If the Mexicans are accused of offering human sacrifices, the religious 
intolerance of the Christians is not forgotten. The principal object of 
M. Chevalier’s book, however, is not so much to tell the story of the 
past, as to justify or explain French intervention. This he does, or tries 
to do, partly by alleging the claim of France to notable satisfaction for 
acts of spoliation committed on French subjects, or outrages and assas- 
sinations connived at by the Government of Mexico, and partly by 
pleading the moral purpose of the expedition, the political regeneration 





2 “Mexico, Ancient and Modern.” By M. Michel Chevalier, Senator and 
Member of the Institute of France. Translated, under the author's superin- 
tendence, by Thomas Alpass, for many years foreign editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. 2 vols. London: John Maxwell and Co, 1864. 
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of that country, first in the interest of Europe, then in that of the 
Spanish branch of Latin civilization in the New World—a civilization 
which would, he thinks, be jeopardized were it not for the intelligence, 
the elevated sentiment, and military power of France. M. Chevalier 
apparently writes in all good faith; he is not over-sanguine; he even 
admits that the attempt to regenerate may miscarry. The intolerance 
of the court of Rome may defeat the Imperial purpose. From the 
very first the Archbishop of Mexico protested against certain measures 
of French policy. The clergy, or members of it, insisted that sales of 
church property should be declared null and void, and opposed the 
opening of a Protestant chapel at Mexico. Here, then, the Roman 
question meets us again—a question which M. Chevalier considers 
difficult, but refrains from pronouncing insoluble, because he still hopes 
for a change in the system and attitude of the Pontifical court. At 
the commencement of one of his chapters the author contends, in 
opposition to modern no less than ancient doctrines of mythology, that 
there is but one miracle,—the grandeur, the beauty, the fecundity, and 
harmonious operation of those laws to which an only and perfect God 
has submitted nature,—and condemns that portion of the church which 
employs the popular taste for the supernatural as one of the legitimate 
means for the government of societies. _He instances the miracle of 
the Cross of Migné, the appearance of the Virgin of La Salette, and 
her of the grotto of Lourdes; the second of these portents being 
sanctioned by church dignitaries, and the third celebrated in a charge 
from the Bishop of Tarbes. He refers also to the pretended prodigy 
of Rose Tamisier, stigmatized by the court of Nimes as an unworthy 
juggle, but rapturously applauded in the south of France. Glancing 
at the Allocution of December, 1856, he concludes that the principles 
which Rome wishes to force on America are such as belong to bygone 
ages, and are thoroughly hostile to the convictions of enlightened men 
in our own time. In spite of the irrational antagonism of Rome, M. 
Chevalier still ventures to hope that the Papal power will not obstruct 
the work of political consolidation in Mexico. From England and 
from the United States he anticipates no opposition; the former, he 
argues, must favour a policy which tends to restore her legitimate 
influence in the New World, to abate the exaggerated pretensions of the 
cabinet of Washington, and to limit the domain of slavery; while 
the Northern States have precisely the same interest as Europe, the 
restriction of the peculiar institution—a restriction that would be 
secured by the barrier which a powerful and independent government 
like that of a regenerated Mexico would erect against the aggressions of 
the South. On the encroaching policy of the South, M. Chevalier is 
justly severe; and to its slave proprietors he attributes the diffusion 
of that spirit of territorial aggrandizement which distinguished the 
nation as long as it was united. It was, he says, asettled plan among 
the Southern leaders to push forward the limits of the Federation 
indefinitely, at the expense of Mexico, of Spain as the proprietor of 
Cuba, and of the Republics of Central America. Slavery, abolished by 
the Mexicans, was restored under their ascendancy in the former 
province of Texas, which is more extensive than France; and would 
Q2 
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have been re-established in other portions of Mexico as soon as their 
possession had been secured. In addition to the two concluding 
chapters, from which these remarks are derived, the second volume of 
M. Chevalier’s informing and agreeable work contains three chapters 
on the War of Independence in Mexico, the Government of Inde- 
pendent Mexico, and the Resources and Future of the Country. As 
a discussion of one of the important topics of our time, the book is 
well worth reading. 

In Mr. Carlyle’s fourth volume of “ Friedrich II. of Prussia,’ the 
events of about thirteen years are recorded in the author’s well-known 
semi-humorous, semi-sublime style of thought and language. The 
volume has many luminous attractive paragraphs imbedded, as we 
think, in whole rubbish-heaps of wearisome details. An Herculean 
indefatigable cleanser of an Augean historical stable, Mr. Carlyle 
might have carried the purifying process still further with advantage. 
Is the fault in the critic, in Mr. Carlyle, or in the subject, that we 
cannot feel any very deep interest in this history; that it seems to us 
a prose epic run to seed? Looking at the industry, the research, the 
discriminative faculty which it evidences, and the flashing light which 
breaks out from its heterogeneous pages, we entertain a considerable 
admiration for the writer, but for the work, on the whole, a very limited 
admiration. The present instalment of the history of Mr, Carlyle’s 
hero contains three books; the subject of the first book being the 
second Silesian War; that of the middle book the Ten Years’ Peace ; 
and that of the third the first campaign of the Seven Years’ War, 
1756-1757. The capture of Prague, the battle of Fontenoy, where 
figure “the martial boy and his English, versus the laws of Nature,” 
the battle of Hohenfriedberg, that of Sohr, and that of Kesselsdorf, 
terminate in the Peace of Dresden—for Frederick a victorious, trium- 
phant conclusion. The story of these battles is told with vigour, and 
the description of the battle-fields, which we traverse with Mr. 
Carlyle, is written with a vivid, picturesque accuracy. In the fol- 
lowing book we accompany “the conquering hero to his cottage re- 
sidence,” Sans-Souci—so-called, conjectures his biographer, from the 
prominence which society gave to an expression that escaped the king, 
moralizing on the tomb which he had prepared for himself in its neigh- 
bourhood, “ Oui, alors je serai sans souci.’ In his retirement 
Frederick devoted himself to law-reform, the improvement of com- 
merce, of agriculture, and lastly, to literature. Of political economy 
Frederick knew nothing, and Mr. Carlyle, who always likes to have a 
slap at what he is pleased to call the Dismal Science, justifies 
Frederick’s ignorance in general, though admitting his error in some 
matter of currency. One thing we learn, worth noting, from a page 
in this part of the History—namely, that the famous project of the 
Frederician Code, founded on reason and the constitution of the 
country, and which has puzzled Mr. Carlyle’s invisible enemy, Dryas- 
dust, before now, remained a project, though “ translated into all 





8 ‘History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great.” By 
Thomas Carlyle. Vol. 1V. London: Chapman and Hall. 1864. 
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languages, and read in all countries.”” In agriculture and the practical 
arts Frederick appears to have had some success; of his literary per- 
formances Mr. Carlyle seems to think little ; of his “ Poéshie” (the 
king himself spelled indifferently, though, in this instance, the blunder 
would seem to be somebody else’s), he gives an amusing account, ex- 
plaining how the royal pupil perpetrated his feats of rhyme, under cor- 
rection of the famous poetical coach, Voltaire. Undoubtedly the most 
entertaining portion of the book is that which relates to this potent 
lord of speech, who, in spite of his monkey-tricks, and in one instance, 
alas! of downright documentary falsification and possible perjury, 
Carlyle insists had in him “a spark of Heaven’s own lucency, a glance 
fron the Eternities (in small measure).’”? Those who do not care for 
the contents of Book XVII., with its English diplomacies, French- 
English war, battle of Lobositz, and winter in Dresden, will read with 
amusement, and sometimes with admiration, the passages relating to 
Voltaire, his painful law-suit, his Berlin-Potsdam environment, and 
other “ detached features” of him; the funniest of all being the semi- 
detachment or semi-attachment of the divine Emile, who, forgetting 
the proverb about the old love, took on with the new prematurely, not 
without results, as Mr. Carlyle would say. We give the final scene in 
this episode, with omissions : 

“Madame du Chatelet, this night, while scribbling over her “ Newton,” felt 
a little twinge; she called a waiting-maid, who had only to hold out her apron 
and catch a little girl, whom they carried to its cradle. The mother arranged 


her papers, went to bed” [and died]. ‘Of course the supper-party burst up 
into her room—M. le Marquis du Chitelet, M. de Voltaire, and the others. 
Profound consternation: to tears, to cries succeeded a mournful silence. 
Voltaire and St. Lambert remained the last about herbed. At length Voltaire 
quitted the room; got out by the grand entrance, hardly knowing which = 
he went. At the foot of the outer stairs, near a sentry’s box, he fell f 

length on the pavement. His lackey, who was a step or two behind, rushed 


forward to raise him. At that moment came M. de St. Lambert, who had 
taken the same road, and had now hastened to help. M. de Voltaire once on 
his feet again, and recognising who it was, said, through his tears and with the 
most pathetic accent, ‘Ah, mon ami, it is you that have killed her to me!’ 
and then suddenly, as if starting awake, with the tone of reproach and despair, 
‘Kh, mon Dieu, monsieur, de quoi vous avisiez vous de lui faire un enfant 
(Good God, sir, what put it into your head to—to—) !” 

We may briefly indicate here the existence of a compact epitome of 
the “ History of England,” written with a vivacious mannerism by an 
evident admirer of Frederick’s biographer, and which, though con- 
taining challengeable statements, is not without a certain merit of its 
own.4 Here, too, we may draw attention to a popular edition of Mr. 
Tytler’s “ History of Scotland,’’> the first volume of which opens with 
the accession of Alexander ILI., describes the struggle for national in- 





4 “The History of England. With a Sketch of our Indian and Colonial 
Empire.” By William Francis Collier, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 
London; T. Nelson and Sons. 1864. 

5 “The History of Scotland: from the Accession of Alexander III. to the 
Union.” By Patrick Fraser Tytler, F.R.S.E, and F.A.S, 4 vols. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 1864. 
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dependence, conducted by Wallace and Bruce, against the English 
king, narrates the events in the reigns of David ITI. and Robert II, 
and comprises an historical disquisition on the ancient institutions and 
manners of Scotland. 

About four years after the death of Robert II., Thomas Walsingham, 
Monk of St. Alban’s, was promoted to the office of Prior of the Cell of 
Wymundham. Previously to this period (1394), Mr. Riley sees 
reason for thinking that Walsingham was “engaged in the work of 
authorship or compilation.” The portion of the “ Historia Anglicana’”® 
which he regards as more especially Walsingham’s composition is that 
which extends from a.p. 1877 to 1392, the first fifteen years of the 
reign of Richard II. This portion is contained in the first volume, 
p- 329 to p. 211, infra, and forms, Mr. Riley tells us, the most valuable 
part of the compilation. In the second volume, recently published, is 
comprised the remainder of the work, including the period a.p. 1881— 
1422, to the end of the reign of Henry V._ Mr. Riley appears to have 
discharged his editorial duties faithfully. In addition to the text, the 
new instalment presents us with no fewer than five appendices, and 
with so copious an index that it would make a small volume itself. 

In the same century with the historian of St. Alban’s lived the re- 
nowned warrior, Bertrand du Guesclin. His latest biographer, Mr. 
D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina, has written a circumstantial and 
amusing narrative of his life and times.7_ Bertrand du Guesclin, born 
about the year 1320, in the Castle of Mote-de-Bron, near the town of 
Rennes, in Brittany, was the eldest son of Regnault du Guesclin and 
Jeanne du Malemains, a lady of Sens, near Fougéres. Bertrand was 
plain in appearance, not to say ugly. Hated by his father or mother, 
who often in their hearts wished him dead or drowned, says the 
chronicler, he grew up disobedient, obstinate, and rebellious. At the 
age of eighteen, however, he distinguished himself at a tournament; 
at twenty-three years old he took the side of Charles de“Blois, whom 
he regarded as having the legal right to the province of Brittany, 
collected sixty men, and lost no opportunity of harassing the retainers 
of the rival claimant, the Count de Montfort. At the siege of 
Rennes, «.D. 1356, his bravery and good conduct attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles; and the Duke of Lancaster held him in such esteem 
that he pressed him to enter his service. This overture Bertrand de- 
clined. Two or three years after, we find him bearing arms for the 
first time in the service of France, and leaving his young wile, 
Tiphanie Ravenel, the fair maid of Dinan, who had prophesied the suc- 
cessful issue of his combat with Sir Thomas Canterbury, to display his 
skill and daring at the siege of Melun. In 1864 he achieved a great 
victory at Cocherel, over the army of the King of Navarre. In the 





6 ‘*Thomz Walsingham, quondam Monachi S. Albani, Historia Anglicana.” 
Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., &c. Vol. II. a.p. 1881-1422. Pub- 
lished by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
&c. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 1864. 

7 «The Life and ‘Times of Bertrand du Guesclin. A History of the Fourteenth 
Century.” By D. F. Jamison, of Sovth Carolina. 2 vols. London: Triibner 
and Co. Charleston: John Russell. 1864. 
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same year he was defeated by the English, and obliged to surrender to 
a squire under the pennon of Sir John Chandos. His release was 
obtained at the price of an enormous ransom, in raising which he was 
assisted by the French king Charles V., Pope Urban V., and Henry 
of Trastamara, the natural brother of Peter the Cruel, who was desirous 
of securing Du Guesclin’s assistance in his contest with that prince for 
the crown of Castile. At this time France was ravaged by the for- 
midable Free Companies, and to procure the grudging aid of Charles V., 
Bertrand engaged to rid the country of these brigand bands. Success- 
fully negociating with their leaders, he marched from Chalons-on-the- 
Sadne, attended by 30,000 men, towards Avignon, having previously 
promised to lead them against the Saracens, or attack the infidels in 
Granada, and threatening, in passing through Spain, to annoy Don 
Pedro, the murderer of his wife. At Avignon the Pope, who had ex- 
communicated these wild adventurers, was compelled to grant them 
absolution, and a large sum of money as well. The chief object of 
Du Guesclin’s expedition to Spain, hitherto carefully kept in the back- 
ground, the enterprise against Peter, was now disclosed. Peter was 
driven from his throne, and Henry of Trastamara installed in his place. 
Loaded with wealth and honours Du Guesclin returned to France; 
but when Peter, who had procured aid from the Black Prince at Bor- 
deaux, reappeared at the head of a powerful force, Du Guesclin has- 
tened to the assistance of the new king. Defeated and detained a 
prisoner, he was at length released by the Black Prince, influenced by 
an adroit intimation that it was thought that he only kept him in 
confinement because he was afraid of restoring him to liberty. Du 
Guesclin again joined Henry of Trastamara, who, on the overthrow of 
his rival, was established on the throne of Castile. Peter was 
treacherously murdered by his natural brother, aided, according to one 
authority, by Du Guesclin himself, who, says Mr. Jamison, probably 
thought himself justified in keeping no covenants with a prince whom 
he regarded as a monster of impiety, &c., and who believed that no 
Saith ought to be observed with one who had attempted to seduce him 
from his allegiance to his natural sovereign; the last part of which 
plea, whatever may be said of the first, strikes us as being excessively 
ingenious. As regards Peter himself, he was most likely reprehensible 
enough in private life, but as he had a strong party in many of the 
towns, it has been supposed that his rigid rule was less obnoxious to 
the people than to the nobles; and, indeed, his biographer tells us that 
it came to be remembered by some that “he was a great lover of 
justice; that his entire kingdom was secure from sedition, theft, and 
robbery ; that he was greatly dreaded by all the kings of Spain, who, 
in their fear of his power, conspired successfully against his throne and 
his life.’ In the war recommenced (1369) between France and 
England, Du Guesclin’s success was as conspicuous as his prowess. On 
assuming the office of Constable of France, he raised a small force and 
attacked the English camp near Pontvalain. Triumphing there, he 
next took the towns of St. Maur, Rulli, and Neroux. Other con- 
quests foilowed. In the campaign in Brittany in 1373, he invaded 
that province, and compelled the duke to take refuge in England. 
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Some six years later, indignant at the suspicions entertained by the 
king of his loyalty, he returned him his sword of office. Mr. Jamison 
thinks that Morice has conclusively shown that Bertrand never aban- 
doned the service of France. It has been said that he intended to go 
to Spain, and pass the rest of his life with Henry; but, according to 
Mr. Jamison’s authorities, he succeeded the unpopular Duke of Anjou 
in the government of Languedoc, and while busied with the siege- 
operations of the strong fortress of Chateauneuf-de-Randon, was struck 
down with a mortal sickness. He died on the 13th of July, 1380, in 
the sixty-first year of his age. He was a splendid soldier, a skilled 
commander, a loyal servant and friend, a patriotic adversary of the 
English, and a worthy antagonist of the Black Prince, that flower of 
chivalry, and inexorable destroyer of the men, women, and chivalry of 
Limoges. It is not clear to us that Du Guesclin was anything 
more. It is enough, perhaps, that such men as the Black Prince 
and the great Constable of France should do their stint of work in 
war. We admire their indomitable pluck, as we admire that of both 
Federals and Confederates, who at this moment represent, for us, the 
manhood and unconquerable endurance of the race. Mr. Jamison 
himself, we may say here, is a Confederate, exulting in the escape of 
his MS. from the clutch of “an ever-vigilant enemy now blockading 
our harbour,”’ for the author had to entrust its publication to a friend 
in England. We congratulate Mr. Jamison on the success of his 
venture. Will he allow us to ask, in turn, where it is, to use his own 
words, that “assassination has invariably followed the efforts to sup- 
press duelling ?—wihere it is that “ thousands are slain by the revolver 
and bowie-knife?”’ Is it in the chivalrous South ? 

Somewhat more than sixty years ago, this homage to publie opinion 
in the question of duelling cost America the life of one of her noblest 
sons—Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Riethmiiller has told in simple, 
manly language the tale of Hamilton’s life,’ from his birth in the 
mountain island of Nevis, in the West Indies, on the 11th of January, 
1757, till he committed “the grave and fatal error’’ of consenting to 
fight with Burr; and fell at Weehawken, on the Jersey side of the 
Hudson, on the llth July, 1801. His father was a Scottish gen- 
tleman of the great house of Hamilton, who, embracing the pro- 
fession of a merchant, and emigrating to the West Indies “in search 
of wealth,” had married there a lady of the name of Faucette, of 
Huguenot descent. Young Hamilton was educated at King’s College, 
New York. His acquirements were various; his skill in composition 
remarkable ; his eloquence, even as a youth, impressive. At eighteen 
he wrote two pamphlets in defence of Congress, of such force and 
merit that the authorship was ascribed “to some of the leading men 
in the colonies.” Soon after the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, on the 4th July, 1776, Alexander Hamilton joined Wash- 
ington’s army as a volunteer, when, on the heights of Harlem, and on 
the White Plains, the Little Lion, as he was presently called, was 





8 « Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries ; or, the Rise of the American 
Constitution.” By Christopher James Rieihmiiller, author of ‘‘Teuton,” a Poem, 
and ‘‘ Frederick Lucas,” a Biography. London: Bell and Daldy. 1864. 
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distinguished by constructive skill, cool courage, and precision of fire. 
In 1777, Hamilton accepted Washington’s invitation to join the staff. 
He was appointed aide-de-camp with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Though admitted to the closest intimacy with his chief, and addressed 
by him with the endearing appellation of “My boy,” he was unable 
to avoid a misunderstanding with Washington ; and offended at a 
slight reproof which a real or supposed disrespect drew down, he 
retired from the staff in April, 1781. A few months after this he 
obtained the command of a battalion. Distinguished by his services 
in war, distinguished by his statesmanly papers, distinguished by his 
eloquence at the bar, the time arrived (after Washington’s inaugura- 
tion as President) when Hamilton was to be appointed by him the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and renewing the noble friendship of old 
days, was to become “his most tried and faithful counsellor.” His 
career as a financier was honourable and successful. But whatever his 
merits in political or professional life, Hamilton’s characteristic talent 
lay in his philosophical statesmanship ; and accordingly, a principal 
object of Mr. Riethmiiller’s book is to exhibit his views on the 
question of the American Constitution. He early saw.and pointed 
out to Washington the defects in the Confederacy, and borrowing a 
figure from mechanics, contended that “the centrifugal is much 
stronger than the centripetal force in these States.” In complete 
opposition to Jefferson, whose views are subsequently described by 
Mr. Riethmiiller in words that show his own hostility, not so much to 
the man as to his principles, Hamilton was desirous to give an absolute 
instead of a limited sovereignty to the central power, as an expedient 
for avoiding the collisions between the Confederacy and the States, 
which, our author holds, “have been the fertile source of half the 
troubles of America.” Great, however, as was his influence, what 
“with the extreme diversity of opinions in the Convention,” and what 
“with the contending claims of State rights and Federal interests,” 
all that Hamilton could effect lay in a compromise. ‘The articles of 
the Constitution ultimately agreed upon are briefly enumerated in 
about five pages of Mr. Riethmiiller’s book. The general result was, 
to use the words of the author of “Considerations on Representative 
Government,” that “the Federal Congress of the American Union is 
a substantive part of the government of every individual State,” and 
not “a mere alliance subject to all the contingencies which render 
alliances precarious.” ‘To secure the acceptance of the Constitution, 
“one of the most efficient engines employed was the publication of a 
series of essays under the name of the Federalist.” Of the eighty-five 
essays of which it consists, thirty-five were written by Madison and 
Jay; the remaining fifty by Hamilton, who wrote the first “in the 
cabin of a sloop as he glided down the waters of the Hudson on his 
way to New York.” This paper was published on the 27th October, 
1787. It advocated union under one government, and censured the 
perverted ambition of men who, from motives of personal aggrandize- 
ment, favoured the subdivision of the empire into several partial con- 
federacies. ‘his collection of essays is pronounced by Mr. J. 8S. Mill 
to be “even now the most instructive treatise we possess on Federal 
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Government ;” and Mr. Ricthmiiller tells us that the Americans still 
regard it as the greatest and most complete exposition of the principles 
of their constitutional Jaw. We cannot make a longer report of the 
facts or views detailed in this excellent biographical dissertation ; but 
perhaps it is right to state that the author traces the calamities of the 
ruptured republic to the sovereignty of the populace, the uncontrolled 
licence of democracy, to the self-will and caprice, ignorance and 
clamour, before which intellect falls prostrate or retires; and that 
while he is of opinion that, had Hamilton lived, he would have sup- 
ported the central government as against a local rebellion for a tem- 
porary purpose, he is inclined to think that that great statesman 
would have espoused what is obviously his own view—the policy of 
peaceable secession, where the only alternative was acquiescence or war 
to the knife. 

Laurence Sterne died about twelve years before the declaration of 
American independence, aged fifty-three. The “ Life” of the English 
Rabelais, which Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has just given to the world, is 
very welcome to us.? In addition to some twenty letters never before 
published, and numerous extracts from registers and minute-books, it 
comprises numberless traits and facts buried in obscure memoirs of 
his day. The result is perhaps a rather rambling and diffuse, but cer- 
tainly an amusing and illustrative biography of a great laughing 
philosopher. In its pages we may discover the originals of the 
Shandean portraits, of Corporal Trim in Corporal Butler, Dr. Slop in 
Dr. Burton, Slawkenbergius in Cervetti, and Uncle Toby, “the high 
and only final Christian gentleman,” perhaps in Roger Sterne, the 
father of the humourist. ‘The sketches of the persons, places, scenes, 
and situations of the past which are scattered through the book, as of 
John Stevenson Hall, Crazy Castle, Ranelagh, &c., assist us in realiz- 
ing the world of Sterne and his contemporaries. Our space prevents 
us from giving even an outline of the incidents of Sterne’s life, unless 
at the expense of more important matter. To us, at least, it seems of 
more consequence to indicate the spirit of Mr. Fitzgerald’s treatment 
of the subject. Protesting quietly against what we agree with him 
in regarding as rhetorical exaggerations in Mr. Thackeray’s condem- 
natory estimate of Sterne’s character, he puts forward what he calls 
an opposite view, slightly impairing its value, however, by the con- 
cession that he is conscious of a more wholesale advocacy than he 
perhaps intended. The truth is that Sterne was not a severe moralist ; 
there was nothing that we are aware of, in his life or in his character, 
deserving of high commendation. But does he merit Mr. Thackeray's 
tremendous castigation? Was he a systematic hypocrite? Was he 
the unqualified pseudo-sentimentalist that that great master of satire 
supposes? ‘True, he was weak, vain, careless, idle, fond of pleasure; 
but the assertion that he preferred whining over a dead donkey to 
relieving a living mother is—an epigram ; the construction put on his 





9 ‘The Life of Laurence Sterne.” By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., &c. With 
illustrations from drawings by the author and others, 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1864. 
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flirtations with Miss Fourmantelle and Mrs. Draper an inference ; the 
ill success of his married life a misfortune. Such at least is Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s view; and, on the whole, we strongly incline to this 
opinion. Sterne was fond of “ Della Cruscan relations ;” he liked pla- 
tonic friendships, and such friendships, often dangerous, are always 
suspected. He ought never to have written to Mrs. D or spoken 
of Mrs. S as he did. If he was innocent (and there is no proof 
that he was not innocent), he had to thank his own folly that he was 
pronounced guilty ; for, as Mr. Fitzgerald admirably says, “ No man 
with a rash temerity is privileged to rush into an equivocal situation, 
and then, conscious of innocence, defy the ordinary presumptions by 
which conduct is to be tried.” On the other hand, where proof is 
wanting, we may form our conclusion on the general merits of the 
case, and give the accused the benefit of a doubt. We are disposed to 
do this in Sterne’s case. But, after all that charity can concede, it 
still remains that the author of “ Tristram Shandy” wrote licentiously 
and lived Shandeanly. As a man he was deserving perhaps of little 
respect, as a clergyman certainly of less. Yet he was not without 
“redeeming gifts of generous sympathy and warmth, kind fatherly 
affection, a careful consideration for the pecuniary interests of those 
for whom it was his duty to provide, a genial humour, and a tone of 
natural piety.” Among the passages of this “ Life” which are new to 
us are those that expose the imposition of Sterne’s room at Desseins, 
wherein admiring enthusiasts have meditated, slept, and been literally 
done for,—since, unfortunately for these hero-worshippers, it did not 
exist until two years after the great Tristram’s death; the grim dis- 
closure in the chapter called Yorick’s Grave, that the body of this 
man of infinite jest was transferred from its resting-place in the new 
Tyburn burying-ground to the dissecting room of M. Collignon, then 
Professor of Anatomy at Cambridge; and the curious account of the 
Shandy plagiarisms near the end of the second volume. James L., it 
appears, anticipated Uncle Toby’s famous remark about the fly. The 
shorn lamb is found in a Languedoc proverb, and “the recording 
angel has a parallel in a MS. by a monk, Alberic, who lived about the 
year 1100.” In our opinion, Sterne had a perfect right to give place 
and permanence to the unlocalized royal comment and the fugitive 
foreign proverb; and as to Alberic’s MS., the similarity of thought is 
probably only a coincidence. There are, however, instances of un- 
doubted and wholesale plagiarism in Sterne, on which the reader may 
pass his own opinion. In a supplementary note, several inaccuracies 
into which Mr. Thackeray has been betrayed in his sketch of Sterne’s 
life are noticed: among these blunders we find, curiously enough, one 
for which Mr. Froude has been lately taken to task, the confusion of 
prebendary with prebend. 

The great master of humour, who censured so severely his greater 
predecessor, has himself become the subject of biographical apprecia- 
tion. The “ Life” of William Makepeace Thackeray has yet to be 
written; but the brief memoir which Mr. Theodore Taylor so 
modestly offers as intermediate between the newspaper or review 
article and the more elaborate biography, will meanwhile be acceptable 
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to the admiring readers of the creator of Becky Sharp and Colonel 
Newcome.!© In this sketchy, anecdotical production, the author 
traces the career of his hero from his birth at Calcutta in 1811, to his 
death on Christmas Eve in 1863. It is pleasant to find that one who 
loved to linger, in his works, “amidst the scenes of a boy’s daily life 
in a public grammar-school,” was the descendant of a well-remembered 
head-master of Harrow, Dr. Thomas Thackeray; and that the histo- 
rian of “ Grey Friars”? himself received his education at the original 
of that famous establishment, the Charterhouse. “The earliest of 
Thackeray’s literary efforts are associated with Cambridge,” whither 
he went to reside about 1828, and where, among his fellow-students at 
Trinity College, were Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, the great Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, who is specially known to readers of the “ West- 
minster,” and the first of our living poets, Mr. Tennyson. Of 
Thackeray’s life in Germany, in Paris, and in London, we shall attempt 
no abstract here. Nor will we dilate on the quiet goodness of the 
man who, while he saw the dark side of human nature with true and 
penetrating eyes, had always a clear vision for its fair humanities, and 
an active sympathy with its sorrows. The humour with which 
Thackeray did his charitable and generous actions, as shown in the 
practical prescription for a poor woman ill of poverty, and in the gift 
to Mr. Robert Bell, recorded in M. Louis Blane’s graceful notice, is 
very characteristic. Sometimes, once at any rate, he accepted as well 
as conferred a favour. To M. Aretz, a tailor in the Rue Richelieu, 
who lent the embarrassed novelist a thousand franes, when assured by 
his debtor that an immediate settlement of the bill would be extremely 
inconvenient to him, he thus slily and langhingly dedicated his first 
important publication, “The Paris Sketch-book :”— 


“History or experience, sir, makes us acquainted with so few actions that 
can be compared to yours; a kindness like yours, from a stranger and a tuilor, 
seems to me so astonishing, that you must pardon me for thus making your 
virtue public, and acquainting the English nation with your merit and your 
name. Let me add, sir, that you live on the first floor; that your clothes and 
fit are excellent, and your charges moderate and just; and, as an humble 
tribute of my admiration, permit me to lay these volumes at your feet. 

“ Your obliged, faithful servant, 
; M. A. Tirmanrsu.” 


Louis XV. had been seated more than half a century on the throne 
of France, when Thackeray’s “delicious divine,’ Laurence Sterne, 
saw Paris for the second and last time. M. Alphonse Jobez has 
recently published a volume of a work entitled ‘‘ La France sous 
Louis XV.”! The principle on which he has proposed to himself to 
write the history of this reign is one which, discarding theory, seeks 
to restore and reanimate the past, and to let facts speak for them- 





10 “Thackeray: the Humourist and the Man of Letters. The Story of his Life, 
including a Selection from his characteristic Speeches, now for the first time gather 
together.” By Theodore Taylor, Esq., &c. With Photograph from life by Ernest 
Edwards, B.A., and original illustrations. London: John Camden Hotten. 1864. 

“La France sous Louis XV.” (1715-1774). Par M. Alphonse Jobez, 
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selves. The first volume contains an introduction, describing the 
France of Louis Quatorze and the Regency down to the year 
1717. As far as we can make out, the author’s views are those 
of the advanced Liberal school. He denounces the persecuting 
zealotry of the clergy, and gives a striking picture of the sufferings 
of the Protestants during the infamous dragonade period, and an 
equally striking one of the curious combination of “low morals 
and high church” which distinguished the age. Tout le monde, 
he tells us, wanted to convert these heretics to the Catholic re- 
ligion. “L’entrainement était général: et soit conviction, soit 
bassesse, soit ces deux sentiments réunis, ce que se voit souvent, les 
courtisans les plus vicieux marchaient pleine d’ardeur a cette espéce 
de croisade.”” The present volume is divided into three books. The 
first commences with an account of the early life of Louis XIV., and 
ends with the accession of William of Orange to the throne of Eng- 
land; the second begins with the arrival of James II. at St. Germain, 
and ends with the death of the grand monarque; the third begins 
with the regency of the Duke of Orleans, and ends with the treaty of 
the Triple Alliance, 4th January, 1717. 

France, Switzerland, and Geneva are, if we follow the geographical 
distribution of M. d’Aubigné, the threefold topic of the third volume 
of the “ Histoire de la Reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin,” !” 
the second instalment of a continuous history, of which the “ Histoire 
de Ja Reformation au Séiziéme Siécle” was the first. In this second 


portion the attention is concentrated, we are told, on a great man and 


a little city. We are still, however, tracing the preliminaries of 
Calvin’s career, and have scarcely more than glanced at Geneva in its 
relation to him, when we close the volume before us. We see him 
flying from Paris to Angouléme, after Cop’s exposition of evangelical 
doctrine. We follow him to Nerac, to Poitiers, to Strasbourg, to 
Bale; we find him teaching Greek, revising d’Etaple’s translation of 
the New Testament, writing the Institutes, and setting out to spread 
the new creed in Italy in 1535. D’Aubigné’s admiration for Calvin is, 
he says, not a blind admiration. Thus he acknowledges that the Re- 
former shared the error of the men of his time in fanecying that the 
irreverence of which God is the object ought to be punished by the 
civil power, equally with the injury of which man is the object. Of 
course D’Aubigné is not, and cannot be, a satisfactory interpreter of 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century. Adequately to 
interpret it, requires a philosophical impartiality which Protestant 
and Catholic alike are little able to command. His narrative, how- 
ever, is instructive, animated, and circumstantial. He shows you 
something of the colour and movement of the age of Calvin. The 
insurrectionary hostility of the Catholic women, for instance, is well 
pourtrayed; so also the “enfants terribles” of the Reformation are 
duly depicted. The volume cuncludes with the assault on Jean Ami 





13 ‘* Histoire de la Reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin.” Par J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné. Tome III. France, Suisse, Genéve. Paris: Michel Lévy 
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Curtet, who fell sorely wounded in his cornfield while prophesying a 
fine harvest, and glad anticipations of Calvin’s advent to Geneva. 

Leaving Geneva, as we have read, with Calvin’s blessing, Knox, the 
hero of the Scottish Reformation, returned to the land of the mountain 
and the flood on the 2nd of May, 1559. Six years after, Mary Stuart 
became the wife of Lord Darnley, and within two years of her marriage 
his widow. The ill-fated queen has always had her defenders and her 
accusers. Among the former we may now include M. L. Wiesener, 
who, in his efforts to excylpate his interesting client, brings a bill of 
indictment against Murray and the Protestant nobility of Scotland, 
against Elizabeth and Cecil, and against Buchanan as the author of 
the libels which were intended to destroy the character of the beau- 
tiful queen. He asserts that Murray, previously to the royal mar- 
riage, was one of a band that formed an ambush to kill Darnley and 
imprison Mary in the castle of Lochleven; on the other hand, he 
treats the alleged conspiracy to murder Murray as a pretext. He 
declares that the famous casket letters are forgeries, and that 
Buchanan participated in their compilation. The opinion of Mignet 
and Teulet, who have avowed their belief in the authenticity of the 
letters, has no weight with him; but as M. Wiesener offers us reasons 
for his rejection, he is entitled to a hearing, and candour and courtesy 
demand that he should be heard with patient attention, all the more 
because he has here arrayed against him the authority not only of 
Mignet and Teulet, but of Hume, Hallam, Robertson, Turner, Froude, 
and others. In seeking to establish Mary’s innocence, M. Wiesener lays 
some stress on Lennox’s exculpatory letter, which Teulet finds wanting 
in explicitness and precision, and the evidential value of which would 
appear to be neutralized by the accusatory assertion of the countess 
in another letter, communicated by Mr. Froude to the Times during 
the present year. The minute and careful examination of M. Wiesener’s 
volume, which bears marks of a studious and ample research, must be 
left to those who have time and space at command, and who can 
procure access to the appropriate documentary evidence. We ought, 
perhaps, to inform the reader that he will not find a complete bio- 
graphy of the Queen of Scots in M. Wiesener’s elaborate inquiry. 
Her sorrowful story is told conjointly with that of Bothwell, and is 
here brought down only to her abdication and his captivity in 
Denmark. 

In those days of fierce reform, Mary’s was the losing cause. Has 
the system with which she was identified a better chance of win- 
ning now P Will Catholicism, especially will Papal Catholicism, 
triumph ? The Comte de Falloux, in the preface which introduces 
the correspondence of Pére Lacordaire and Madame Swetchine,!* 
laments over the irreligious suppression of Catholic liberty, deplores 
the menacing “chimera of Italian unity, the favourite instrument of 





13 *¢ Marie Stuart et le Comte de Bothwell.” Par C. Wiesener, Professeur 
d'Histoire au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. London: L. Hachette and Co. 1864. 

14 ‘Correspondance du R. P. Lacordaire et de Madame Swetchine.” Publié¢e 
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the anti-Christian coalition,” and shares, we presume, the opinions and 
hopes of the eloquent Abbé as regards the “avenir prochain.” In 
skimming through this volume of letters, we find here and there a 
page of some interest to our sceptical and Protestant understanding. 
The views of a noble-hearted man like Lacordaire are always worth 
noting,—his approval, for instance, though by no means unqualified, 
of the Revolution of 1789, and of the principle of association ; his con- 
demnation of the kings of the last three centuries—men so miraculously 
blind that he all but despairs of the conversion of royal personages, 
and has no faith in a monarchical future, not at least for France. 
Again, in September, 1848, we find him writing: “ Notre société est 
composée de trois ruines, d’une résurrection, et d’une chimére. Les trois 
ruines sont l’Empire, la Restauration, et la Révolution de 1830; la 
résurrection est la République conventionelle; la chimére est le 
Socialisme.”’ In December of the same year we see him looking 
forward to another resurrection: “ Nous aurons une résurrection dont 
tous les éléments échappent aux regards, A cette heure, le Pape 
futur est nommé d’un nom que le Ciel seul a prononcé; les fautes et 
les crimes du monde peuples et rois, sont le trone que Dieu lui a 
preparé!’’ In another letter, written some years before, he places 
England among the three great Catholic powers, France and Spain 
making up the triad: ‘parce qu’il est: clair qu’avant cinquante ou 
soixante ans, elle sera ndtre (!) In March, 1852, writing from the 
“beautiful, grave, noble, and lovely city of Oxford,” Lacordaire gives 
us his impressions of the University, and touches on the prospects of 
the Catholic faith in England, noticing Birmingham and its bishop, 
its cathedral, its oratory under the direction of R. P. Newmann (sie), 
its convent and its college. In England he found abundance of 
liberty and misery, religion and rags, beauty and ugliness. The last 
letter in the book is dated Soréze, 24th August, 1857; it is also the 
last which he wrote to his devout friend, Madame Swetchine. About 
a fortnight after this she ceased to live; Lacordaire followed her four 
years later, dying in his fifty-ninth year at Soréze, the 21st November, 
1861. The life and works, the letters and journal of Madame 
Swetchine have been already published by the editor of the present 
volume. 

Two of the most powerful intellects of Italy, Dante and Macchiavelli, 
were anything but favourable to unlimited papal supremacy: the 
former deplores the ill results of the pretended donation of Constan- 
tine ; the latter saw in the papacy the greatest obstacle to the unity 
and independence of Italy. The political system of these great thinkers 
is reviewed and explained in M. Franck’s instructive and interesting 
work on the Reformers and Publicists of Europe.!® The essay on 
Macchiavelli—whose honesty and practical wisdom, by the way, are as- 
serted by Mr. George Long in a volume already noticed in this section— 
is at once an exposition of his views and a vindication of his character 





15 “Réformateurs et Publicistes de l’/Europe. Moyen Age—Renaissance.” 
Par A. D. Franck, Membre de |’Institut, Professeur de Droit Naturel au Colldge 
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—not, however, an unqualified vindication, for the author still pro- 
nounces his theory of politics immoral, and holds him responsible to 
posterity for all the evil done, and all the errors taught on the authority 
of his name. Following the disquisition on the formation of society 
and the legislation of the Middle Age, we have estimates of the 
doctrine of nine other illustrious men—St. Thomas Aquinas, Aigidius 

, Romanus, Marsilius Patavinus, William Ockham, Pierre de Cugniéres, 
Raoul de Presle, Savonarola, Sir Thomas More, and Jean Bodin. Of 
Bodin we are told by M. Franck that, “ notwithstanding his faults, he 
is the true founder of civil right and modern politics: of that right 
which proceeds by reform and not by revolution, and which is equally 
remote from the odious régime of castes and the chimera of absolute 
equality.” M. Franck’s conception of liberty as the principle and 
essence of right, to be defended against all aggressions, within and 
without, and his expression of the conviction that in the struggle which 
has been so long in progress we see the national element disengaging 
itself from the theocratic, and preparing us for the realization of free- 
dom as understood in our own time, serve to show the spirit in which 
his inquiry has been conducted. 

“The Memorials of Richard I.,”!6 edited by Rev. William Stubbs, 
show us something of the life of that lion-hearted king and true re- 
presentative of the medizval hero and adventurer. The first and only 
volume which has yet appeared contains the “Itinerarium Regis 
Ricardi,”—ascribed in the Cambridge MS. to Geoffrey Vinsauf, but 
which the editor appears inclined to attribute rather to Richard, the 
Canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldgate—a glossary, collation of pages, 
and an index. To Mr. Stubbs’ own ample introductory notice two 
appendices are attached, one being a narrative of the siege and capture 
of Lisbon by the Crusaders of 1147, written in Latin by an eye- 
witness, and the other a melancholy statement of the conquest and 
calamities of Cyprus, in consequence of the favourable reception ac- 
corded by the people to the “ wretched Englishman,” our famous Cour 
de Lion! who, when he landed on the island, was regarded as a deliverer 
by the disloyal Cypriotes, who deserted their emperor and all in haste 
went over to him. 

The new volume of the “ Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of 
Charles 1.’’ edited by Mr. John Bruce, includes the documents relating 
to less than one year, from May, 1864, to March, 1865.7 In his in; 
teresting preface the editor points out the various notices of men more 
or less celebrated, scattered through the pages of this new instalment 
of his documentary history—Portland, Noy, Heath, Coke, Laud, 





16 “*Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of RichardI” Vol. I. Itinerarium 
peregrinorum et gesta Regis Ricardi: auctore, ut videtur, Ricardo, canonico 
Sancte Trinitatis Londoniensis. Edited from a MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, by William Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, 
&c. &c. Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, &c. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 

17 ‘Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) of the Reign of Charles I., 
1634, 1635.” Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by John 
Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &. 
London : Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green, 1864. 
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Wentworth, Hampden, and others; he draws attention to the first 
ship-money writs which are comprised in it, observing that their history, 
“with that of their reception by the people, and their results in the 
preparation of a fleet, may be said to be written in this volume,”—pro- 
bably one of the most important of the entire series. 

The history of the last year which we have lived to see is recorded 
in the “Annual Register.”!8 With the commencement of a new 
series, a fitting opportunity is afforded to all who wish to have at 
hand a perennial review of public events for beginning to gratify that 
wish by securing the first number of the improved publication. In 
its new form, in which the double-columned arrangement has been 
abandoned, the “ Annual Register” contains not a mere abridgment 
of the Parliamentary Debates, but a continuous narrative of the 
History of England and Foreign Countries, a Chronicle of Remarkable 
Occurrences, Important Law Cases and Trials, Obituary Notices, a 
Collection of State Papers, Finance Accounts, and an Index. “The 
volume also contains a New Section, in which is given a résumé of 
the Progress of Literature, Science, and Art.” The science division 
gives due prominence to the inquiry recently undertaken in the hope of 
ascertaining something of the nature of the atmosphere of the brighter 
fixed stars, and suggested by the researches of Kirchhoff and Bunsen,— 
to the new method of healing epilepsy and some other kindred diseases, 
proposed by Dr. John Chapman,—to the discovery of new metals, new 
asteroids, a new variable star, and to the correction made to the 
sun’s parallax. This correction, by the way, had been long waited for, 
and all misgiving as to the scientific certainty which may be felt or 
affected by a certain order of minds, by this seeming admission of error, 
ought at once to be dispelled, not only by the general reflection that 
science makes no pretension to absolute, but merely proximate ac- 
curacy, but by the special circumstance that science itself anticipated 
the correction, and by the further “ consideration that, after all, this 
improvement of our knowledge amounts to no more than a correction 
to an observed angle represented by the apparent breadth of a human 
hair viewed at the distance of about 125 feet.” So accessible a work 
as Hind’s descriptive treatise on the Solar System, published in 
1851, will show the general reader that Professor Encke’s estimate of 
the value of the equa‘orial horizontal parallax, 8”5776, was accepted 
by astronomers as simply provisional. 

Between astronomical data and the subject of August Mommsen’s 
learned work on the Athenian Festivals,!® a connection may be found in 
the fact that their time of celebration was determined from a remote 
antiquity, by the lunar appearances, that of the full moon for instance. 
We must content ourselves, however, on the present occasion, with 





18 “The Annual Register : a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. For 
the Year 1863.” New Series. London: Rivingtons, Waterloo-place ; Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1864. 

19 “ Heortologie.” Antiquarische untersuchungen iiber die stadtischen Feste 
der Athener.” Von August Mommsen, Gekrénte Preisschrift der Koniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von 
B,G. Teubner. 1864. ; 
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recommending to the student the curious antiquarian researches re- 
counted in the prize essay, entitled “ Heortologie,” and giving’ its 
more comprehensive designation below. 

Almost equally brief must be our notice of Captain Raverty’s two 
erudite quartos. Indeed, we can offer little more than our acknow- 
ledgments for his Dictionary and Grammar” of the Pushto and 
Affghan language. This language, according to its lexicographer, is 
totally different in construction and idiom from any of the Indu- 
Sanskrit dialects, but has a great affinity with the Semitic and Iranian 
languages. In turning over the pages of the Dictionary, we were 
struck with the similarity of the Pushto. word ruh (spirit) to its 
Hebrew equivalent. Still more striking is the correspondence between 
the Pushto zaman or zamdnah (time), and the later Hebrew equivalent 
used in Ecclesiastes, and particularly the emphatic form of the word 
in Chaldee, Dan. iii. 7, 8. Of the nature and value of Captain 
Raverty’s labours some idea may be formed from the fact that he 
has had no predecessors in the construction of an Affghan Grammar 
and Dictionary, and that the types peculiar to the Pushto alphabet 
have been cut expressly for the learned and gallant officer’s. own works. 
His efforts to facilitate the acquirement of what is to Europeans a 
new Oriental dialect deserve ‘encouragement; and his remark, that 
due attention should be paid by the Government officials to the 
language of the people over whom they are appointed as rulers and 
administrators seems dictated by good feeling and sound sense. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


UR Commemorative Shakespeare Festival was not more successful 

than such things are in England, but it was marked by an inci- 
dent worthy of record, if only for its novelty. On the occasion of 
the tercentenary celebration of our great poet’s birthday, a bishop 
and an archbishop proceeded to Stratford and preached a sermon in 
his honour. That by Dr. Trench is distinguished by the good taste 
and poetic feeling which characterize all his compositions; we 
have not seen Dr. Wordsworth’s sermon in print, but we have 
before us a contribution of his! to the literature upon Shakespeare, 





2% “A Dictionary of the Pud/hto, Pus‘hto, or Language of the Affghans: with 
Remarks on the Originality of the Language, and its Affinity to the Semitic and 
other Oriental Tongues,” &c. &c. By Captain H. G. Raverty, of Her Majesty’s 
Third Regiment Bombay N.I. London: Longman and Co.; Williams and 
Norgate. 1860. 

a1 «*A Grammar of the Puk/Ato, Pus‘hto, or Language of the Affghans, in 
which the Rules are illustrated by Examples, &c. ; together with Translations, &c., 
and Remarks on the Language, Literature, and Descent of the Affghan Tribes. 
By Captain H. G. Raverty, Her Majesty’s Third Regiment Bombay N.I., &c. 
Second Edition. London: Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts; Williams 
and Norgate. 1860. , 

1 “On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible.” By Charles Wordsworth, 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. London: Smith, Elder, andCo. 1864. 
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which inclines us to be satisfied with having seen only the discourse» 
the Archbishop of Dublin. The Bishop of St. Andrew’s dedicates his 
book to his children, “in the hope and with the aim that they may 
grow up readers and lovers of Shakespeare as the Book of Man; but 
still more readers and lovers of the Bible as the Word of God.” 
With this object, he proceeds to quote certain words and phrases 
which occur both in the Bible and in Shakespeare, many of which, 
though in familiar use in the sixteenth century, are now obsolete ; 
such, for instance, as “ proper”’ for good-looking, “ prevent” for help, 
and the elliptical use of the dative case of pronouns, “ make thee 
an ark,” “seal me there your single bond.”’ Dr. Wordsworth candidly 
remarks that as almost all Shakespeare’s plays were written before the 
version of the Scriptures of 1611, the translators may owe as much 
to him as he to them. The importance of a few coincidences of ex- 
pression is not therefore great, and the author passes on to the con- 
sideration of Shakespeare’s church-membership and his religious 
principles, and the proof afforded by his plays that these principles were 
drawn exclusively from the Bible. Accordingly, all such phrases as, 
“the, first-born of Egypt,” “non nobis, Domine,’ “blessed are the 
peacemakers on earth,” are capped with their scriptural originals, and 
pains are taken to show that Shakespeare held correct views on the 
nature of angels, on the universality of redemption, on man’s inherent 
corruption, on “ special grace” (and also on grace before and after 
meat), and on all the duties of life, moral, political, social, domestic, 
and religious. When Bowdler undertook to make Shakespeare proper 
reading for a serious family, he would not allow anything to stand 
which so much as recalled a scriptural phrase or image: even the 
innocent words “ ears more deaf than adders” were altered to “ears 
for ever deaf,” lest the profane connexion should seem irreverent. It 
is therefore a sign of increasing liberality of thought when a bishop 
undertakes to show that an unhallowed play-actor could be a “ Bible 
Christian.” But there is a presumption in this timid apologetic tone 
towards lofty genius, which savours of the arrogant fatuity of the 
pious lady who wrote a tract to prove that St. Paul’s yy yevorro! 
was not to be considered as profane swearing. 

The change in our own estimate and appreciation of Shakespeare is 
not greater than has taken place in France, since he was described 
by Voltaire as “a writer of monstrous farces, called by him 
tragedies.” ‘Translations and criticisms testify to the study 
bestowed by our neighbours, and the commentators on Shake- 
speare threaten to be as numerous as those on Homer. The 
new work by M. Victor Hugo*® comes properly under none of 
these denominations. He dedicates it to the English nation, and 
explains that he has been moved to write it partly as an introduc- 
tion to his son’s translation, and partly because his conscience would 
not allow him to lose the opportunity of saying much which appears 
to him to be involved in the discussion of a Shakespeare monument. 





2 “William Shakespeare.” Paris: Librairie Internationale. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1864. 
R2 
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With the thoughts of Shakespeare he associates all questions which 
touch upon art: “To treat of these questions is to explain the 
mission of art; to treat of these questions is to explain the duty 
of human thought towards the human being ;”’ and to treat of these 
questions, as M. Victor Hugo treats of them, is to give us a thick volume 
of antithetical assertion, wild rhapsody, and fiery denunciation, enough 
to scare any of us matter-of-fact islanders from the attempt to get at 
the seraps of real thought tossed upon this whirlwind of vocative cases. 
That a poet should be eloquent in treating of the prince of poets is 
only what we have a right to look for, and there are passages in this 
amazing book worthy both of the subject and the writer. Shakespeare, 
like Homer, is, we are told, “ wn homme cyclique. These two geniuses 
close the two portals of barbarism, the ancient and the gothic. This 
was their mission, and they accomplished it; this was their task, and 
they fulfilled it. The third great human crisis is the French Revolu- 
tion: this is the third vast portal of barbarism—the monarchical— 
which is closing at the present moment. The nineteenth century hears 
it creak on its hinges. Then begins the true era of poetry, of the 
drama, and of art, which is as independent of Shakespeare as of Homer.” 
We are further told that the giant dynasty of mortal race numbers 
only fourteen names: Homer, the mighty son of the world’s youth; 
Job, the first dramatist ; the terrible Aischylus; Isaiah, whose words 
are a perpetual thunder-roll of righteous accusation ; Ezekiel, the biblical 
demagogue ; Lucretius, the sad questioner of dark enigmas; Juvenal, 
whose pen stung like a poisoned arrow, and Tacitus, whose words 
branded as with a hot iron; Saint John, the seer of celestial glories ; 
and St. Paul, the herald of a new age; Dante, the creator of terrible 
phantoms ; Rabelais, the writer of Titanic farce ; Cervantes, the master 
of ironry ; and Shakespeare, the many-sided, as sublime as Adschylus, as 
terrible as Dante, as farcical as Rabelais, embracing the depth and 
height, the length and breadth of nature andof men—the greatest repre- 
sentative soul of all humanity. In some such mode, carried through 
many pages of far-fetched epithets, startling paradox, and untranslate- 
able illustration, we are shown Shakespeare’s “ place in nature.” The 
highest faculty, like the richest soil, will always teem with things mon- 
strous as well as things fair, the develish and alsothe godlike; hence every 
one in this cluster of great ones is outré. It is only in genius of the 
second class that we find order and regularity, nothing exaggerated, 
nothing bizarre ; andas examples of this second-rate greatness, our author 
gives one of those lists of names, culled at random, in which he so much 
delights, namely: Hesiod, AXsop, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Thucy- 
dides, Anacreon, Theocritus, Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, La Fontaine, Beaumarchais, Voltaire. 
One whole book is devoted to Aischylus, “the Shakespeare of antiquity,” 
and if the attempted parallel fails to establish any very marked resem- 
blance between Prometheus and Hamlet, it gives an opportunity for a 
display of classical acquirement, and random gleams of sparkling bril- 
liancy which dazzle, even while they irritate the reader. A few pages 
are given to Shakespeare's life, and a little is said of his plays. Hamlet’s 
assumed madness is explained as a measure of wise precaution. “ In 
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the middle ages and the lower empire, and even in still older times, 
woe to him who discovered a murder, or an act of poisoning committed 
by a king. Ovid, as Voltaire conjectures, was exiled from Rome for 
having witnessed something scandalous in the house of Augustus. 
To know the king to be in a passion was a state crime. ‘lo have 
good eyes was to be a bad statesman. A man suspected of being sus- 
picious was lost. ‘There was but one refuge—madness—to pass for an 
innocent ; such an one was despised, and that sufficed . . . . In King 
Lear the same thing recurs. The son of the Karl of Glo’ster also 
takes refuge in feigned insanity ; here is the key to the thoughts of 
Shakespeare.”’ There is a fanciful version of the character of Othello, 
who is called the type of night, and consequently the pillow represent- 
ing sleep, was the fitting instrument of his vengeance. As a study 
upon Shakespeare this book is disappointing, even when all allowance 
is made for the eccentricities and floods of words which disfigure the 
greatest of M. Victor Hugo’s writings. It is needless to say that there 
are passages of eloquent writing, and flashes of lofty sentiment, but the 
name of Shakespeare serves as a text to a discourse on all those weighty 
social and political problems which the future is to solve, and a consider- 
able portion of the volume is filled with declamation upon the wrongs of 
the many and fervent appeals to the few to come to the rescue, with 
epigrammatic ridicule of the style of history which chronicles the life 
of palaces, and hopeful aspirations for the coming kingdom of peace. 
An octavo volume of Letters,’ by a writer whose name is unknown 
in the literary world, provokes the inquiry, ‘“ Who was Caroline Frances 
Cornwallis, and why should her Letters be published?” If the over- 
taxed general reader have time to peruse the small type of the title- 
page, he will find that the lady in question was the author of “ Simall 
Books on Great Subjects,” &c., and at the end of the volume is a list 
of these books, with the opinions of the press pronounced when they 
came out. If his patience be not yet exhausted, and his curiosity still 
unsatisfied, he may further learn from a short preface why a female 
author, whose writings were successful in departments of literature 
seldom intruded on by women, should have published nothing with her 
name ; why, now that in compliance with her own wishes the secret of 
her authorship is divulged, we are allowed to know so little of one whose 
singular ambition and rare powers gave promise of more important 
and interesting materials for biography than have been possessed by 
many literary characters whose memoirs have been given to the world. 
Few, we think, will read this preface without a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and a wish that the editor had been at liberty to tell more. We 
learn, indirectly, that Miss Cornwallis was the younger of the two 
daughters of the rector of Wittersham, in Kent, and the last descen- 
dant of a younger branch of the Cornwallis family ; that her sister mar- 
ried a son of Mrs. ‘Trimmer, the authoress, and died young ; that her 
mother was a woman of unusual acquirements for her day—a Hebrew 
scholar, and the author of a Commentary on the Bible; that she her- 





3 Selections from the Letters of Caroline Frances Cornwallis, author of ‘‘ Pericles ; 
a Tale of Athens.” ‘Small Books on Great Subjects,” &c. Triibnerand Co. 1864. 
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self gave early promise of extraordinary powers and imagination ; and 
that so great was her thirst for knowledge, that in a retired country 
village, with no masters, few books, and very suffering health, she had 
cultivated many languages, a wide acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, and habits of application which fitted her in riper years “ to pro- 
duce treatises which won applause from competent judges in theology 
and in history, in science and in philosophy, in education and in law.” 
Here is, in truth, sufficient to secure her a high place beside the remark- 
able women who have earned distinction in spite of the impediments of 
old-world prejudice, and whose noble devotion in days when female 
education was almost unthought of, is in danger of being forgotten by 
a later generation, who find the path made smooth and easy, thanks 
to those who braved its first ruggedness, and who look upon the attain- 
ments of an Elizabeth Smith as nothing extraordinary. In spite of 
the careful exclusion from these letters of much personal detail, enough 
remains to show that the record of Miss Cornwallis’s life would have 
been as interesting as that of Charlotte Bronté, and that, like that 
sister in trial and suffering, she turned to books as a refuge from pain 
and heart-ache. We are given a glimpse of her at seven years old, in 
a sketch of her character by her mother, and a few specimens of the 
compositions which were the amusement of her childhood will remind 
many of the pieces given in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography. Imagination 
must fill the interval of her girlhood, for the letters begin when she 
was four-and-twenty, and the only event we hear of during those seven- 
teen years is an offer of marriage from Sismondi, conveyed in a very 
touching letter to her mother, and which is given in a note by the 
editor to a letter of Miss Cornwallis upon the news of his death, in 
1842, when, alluding to the fact of her having declined his proffered 
hand, she remarks—* He was a friend more than for as long as I can 
remember, for I do not remember the first seeing him. He had the 
greatness of mind to get over what few men do, and continued the 
same warm friend as ever; and never to his latest hour ceased to show 
me every kindness in his power. Such a friend is not easily replaced, 
and can never be forgotten. He is one more added to the list of those 
whose number make me feel more a denizen of the next world than of 
this. My only comfort is the trying to make myself worthy of them.” 
The few letters of Sismondi given in the Appendix abundantly prove 
the depth and sincerity of his friendship, as well as the high estima- 
tion in which he held his English friend. It is impossible in our nar- 
row limits to give any idea of the letters, which extend over a period 
of forty-six years. They are upon a great variety of subjects, full of 
clever, sensible, often witty remarks, admirably written as to style, rich 
in original thought and amusing description. As letters, perhaps the 
most entertaining are those from Italy, where Miss Cornwallis spent 
some time in a Tuscan villa lent her by Sismondi, living on 
a footing of intimacy with all classes of the rural neighbourhood of 
Pescia (long before railroads had invaded those lovely valleys), and 
thus becoming acquainted with a phase of society and manners little 
known even now to English travellers, Here is a sketch of provincial 
life in Tuscany, in the year 1827 :— 
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‘“Take as a sample of Tuscan repartée the reply of my old woman, when I 
asked her the other day what the Sienede ate? ‘chisa?’ I said I had stood 
looking at them for an hour the day before to find out if Icould. She shouted 
with laughter, ‘Ah, star a vedere mangiare le lucertole! ma non fu l’ora del 
pranzo forse : bisogna darle un invito ed allora si sappra.’ I asked her if the 
family of a poor woman who is ill were not very poor. She was quite 
astonished at my question: ‘Eh! poveri! no! Stanno benino, hanno dei 
figluoli.’ This very primitive idea of riches pleased me much. . . . The con- 
tadini have kicked off shoes and stockings, and I delight to watch their light 
free movements. Little J. (the English maid) is much seandalized at her 
mistress, wonders how she can stand and look at these bare-footed men at 
work, and thinks she maintains the honour of English women by turning 
away her eyes from the indecency of five toes. . . . Unlike the cittadini, who 
saunter from morning till night with a large cloak hung about them, this 
hardy peasantry may be recognised by their free light step and yet lighter 
clothing, the smile that is always ready, and the good-humoured greeting as 
they pass, which they would always like to have returned by a few friendly words. 
Tam Italianized enough to do this now, and nothing can be more cordial than 
my reception by all the contadini round if I visit them, which Ido sometimes. 
Every twelve or fourteen acres maintains a family, so that I have plenty of 
neighbours of this class. The mixture in their manners of democratic freedom, 
and a homage to which they give at least a show of affection, of gaiety, of 
gallantry, and amongst the younger part, of belles lettres, is a saan so 
singular that I have not yet studied it half enough. ‘Viene il sole quando 
' viene lei’ said A——, the other day, as a gleam of sun came across at the 
moment when I happened to be passing where he was at work; the next 
moment he asked me gravely how bo it was since Alfieri wrote his tragedies, 
because he had a wager depending with un giovinotto, amico mio. He himself 
wagered that it was not forty years—his friend that it was more. This led to 
talk further of his friends, and he repeated a pretty sonnet written on the 
recovery from illness of a ‘ragazza di Pescia,’ by another friend, ‘un giovin- 
otto del calzolajo che fa scarpe della Signora.’ Of this I am to have a copy. 
In short, the education, or rather information, of Tuscany is to be found in 
the class of artizans and contadini. . . . I know not if I have observed in 
my former letters on the singular state of socicty here, where servants and 
masters appear in a state nearly of equality, yet in which the former never for 
an instant presume on that familiarity to utter an impertinence. I have seen 
adirty maid-servant, who was putting wood on the fire, if she was called 
elsewhere, tap her young master on the shoulder, put the wood-basket in his 
hands, and leave him to finish her work. When the Count and Countess 
Agostini visited their country house, we saw them with servants and con- 
tadini, all sitting on the same bench, laughing and talking together as freely 
as if they were old friends—such in fact they were. ... ‘The tradesmen 
here put me in mind of the people of Laputa, where the tailor made a 
geometrical calculation for the groundwork of the coat, and made it badly 
after all. The glazier the other day talked tome about Raffaelle and fresco 
painting, and Auneas’s descent to Avernus, but did his work so badly that the 
worst English journeyman probably never even conceived that it was possible 
to put such work in a casement. . . . Have I told you that the old custom of 
keeping a fool or buffoon for the amusement of idle hours still exists, or rather 
lingers here? Not regularly dressed in a motley coat, but with all the esta- 
blished privileges of saying and doing what nobody else may. . . ‘The moment 
there is no longer the necessity of actually tilling the ground, there is no 
other employment, and the gentry pass from youth to age in a sort of dreamy 
composure, seeming to have neither hope nor wish beyond the almost simple 
animal life they are leading, without studies, without pursuits of any sort, for 
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they have not those resorted to by idleness in England—hunting and shooting. 
The café, the conversazione, and the theatre fill up their time; there they 
retail or invent the lie of the day, which is generally as frivolous as the people 
who occupy themselves with it, and rise the next morning to do the same. 
The man who looks most like a gentleman here, and who really is of noble 
birth and elegant manners, mei his day at the Dogana on the frontier, solely 
to look at the travellers who pass, and see their trunks examined, and this 
serves him for talk in the evening at the conversazione.”—p. 86. 


In the letters of a later period we trace the growth of liberal opinion 
in one who had been cradled in strict orthodoxy and Toryism, and in 
whom the reception of broader views kindled at once the desire to 
teach, and finally produced the well-known series of “Small Books on 
Great Subjects.” But these by no means exhausted her indefatigable 
energy. In every educational scheme and every measure of social or 
political reform she took the liveliest interest, and aided whenever it 
was possible by her pen. In the list of her works we find a Prize 
Essay on “ Juvenile Delinquency ;” and she contributed an article on 
“Young Criminals” to this Review (No. VII., July, 1853), which is, 
we observe, omitted in the above-mentioned list. This volume con- 
tains a few specimens of her poetry, among which the translations 
from the German are of considerable merit. When we add, that all this 
mental activity went on during years of constant ill-health, and fre- 
quently of months of the severest pain, we have, we think, said enough 
to prove that, as well as for their own intrinsic merits as for the light 
they throw upon the mental history of a very accomplished and gifted 
woman, these “‘ Letters” well deserve to be published. 

A volume, entitled “ Western Woods and Waters,’’4 is the fruit of 
many visits to the Laurentian lakes, and describes, in a poem of fifteen 
cantos, a three weeks’ excursion “ through that magnificent region 
which presents the grandest combination of inland woods and waters 
that earth can show.” The main narrative is in the metre of the 
“Song of Hiawatha,” or, more strictly, in that of “ Kalevala,” the 
national epic of the Finnlanders (which Professor Max Miiller ranks 
beside the “TIliad”), which Mr. Longfellow adopted in his “ beautiful 
rehabilitation of a group of the Red Man’s Legends.” Lest the want 
of cadence should weary by its monotony, Mr. Abrahall has intro- 
duced other measures, and some characteristic legends are interwoven 
with the descriptions of scenery and incidents of travel. The awkward, 
unrythmical measure which may delight the ears of a Finnlander is 
easy to imitate, but is wholly unsuited for English poetry, and the 
frequent admixture of others only suggests comparison, and destroys 
whatever of harmony there may be in the chant-like recitative of the 
Indian verse. Mr. Abrahall is what old writers call a “ painful” 
scholar. Every stanza is headed by a quotation; every page requires 
a voluminous commentary ; nearly every line has a reference to some 
explanatory note (the explanatory notes occupy a full half of the book) ; 
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and there is a whole system of signs and abbreviations to be mastered 
before the notes can be understood—e.g. : 
“A right royal dish 
Ts the dainty white fish ;77 
This nice little creature 
The pride of the mere, 
Bonne bouche of good cheer, 
Red Man calls water-deer. 
The word’s ahdig-kummig :* 
"Tis rather a ‘rum’ big, 
Crack-jaw title ; nor clear 
Is its ring, but full queer 
To Yaganash ” ear.” 

The figures 77 indicate a reference to the Appendix-notes, which 
look almost as bewildering as a page of a modern book of chemistry ; 
the letters are to the following scientifically abbreviated foot-notes :— 

“* Ahdik is =reindeer, and kummig is=waters, (see a.n. 33), g being the 
plural suffix (Sch. H. L. p. 265). K. (p. 329) writes the word atikameg, and 
Sch. (¢b.) inconsistently addikkum-maig. L. writes ahdeck. »* Yaganash’ 
Sep pg is, thinks K. (p. 371), an Ojibwa corruption of the French Anglais. 
So is also Yankee, I apprehend; though it has been said (‘Godley’s Letters 
from America’) that the term ‘Yankees’ is to be traced back, through an 
imaginary form, Yengees, to the word.English. The Red Man calls the 
‘Yankee,’ Keetchi Mokoman=Big Knife. See K. p. 367.” 

Even this short specimen shows the industry of the author. His 
pages are overloaded with statistical and other information, and many 
of the Red Indian legends he records are curious and well worth 
perusing ; but it is unfortunate that so close and by no means un- 
poetical an observer should have been tempted to chronicle his impres- 
sions in this shape. He has allowed his subject to get such complete 
possession of him that he has quite lost sight of the relation between 
useful knowledge and poetry, and has forgotten that a minute acquain- 
tance with local statistics ought not to be needed for the comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment of a work professedly poetical. 

A curious little volume, by Dr. Bleek, of Capetown,' consists of forty- 
two Hottentot Fables and Legends, thirty-five of which are transla- 
tions from manuscripts in the Hottentot and German languages, be- 
longing to Sir George Grey. These manuscripts are the work of 
German missionaries, who took down from the mouth of natives the 
traditionary tales which now for the first time appear as literature. 
Too little is at present known to enable the inquirer to decide how far 
these fables are indigenous, and how far they are the result of inter- 
course with white men ; in some of them the foreign influence is clearly 
apparent; in others we seem to detect the first effort of reasoning and 
observation, so purely absurd and foolish are they. But there is one 
singular fable, of which there are several versions, which seems to point 
to a higher spiritual sentiment than is to be traced in most of the 
others. It is called “The Origin of Death,” and is as follows :— 


“The Moon, it is said, sent once an Insect to Men, saying, ‘Go thou to 
5 «* Reynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales.” By 
W. H. 1, Bleek, Ph. D. ‘Triibner. 1864. 
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Men, and tell them, as I die, and dying live, so ye shall also die, and dying 
live’ The Insect started with the message, but whilst on his way was over- 
taken by the Hare, who asked: ‘On what errand art thou bound? The 
Insect answered: ‘I am sent by the Moon to Men, to tell them that as she 
dies, and dying lives, they also shall die, and dying live.’ The Hare said, 
‘As thou art an awkward runner, let me go’ (to take the message). With 
these words he ran off; and when he reached Men, he said, ‘I ain sent by 
the Moon to tell you, as I die, and dying perish, in the same manner ye 
shall also die and come wholly to an end.’ Then the Hare returned to the 
Moon, and told her what he had said to Men. The Moon reproached him 
angrily, saying, ‘Darest thou tell the people a thing which I have not said ? 
With these words she took up a piece of wood and struck him on the nose. 
Since that day the Hare’s nose is slit.” 

In accordance with which story, the old men of Namaquas will not 
touch hare’s flesh to this day. Transformations and disputes between 
birds and beasts are the subjects of most of the fables, and there are a 
few specimens of very rude verse. Thus far no trace of the same kind 
of invention has been found among the Kafir tribes, who*have never- 
theless a prolific native literature. Dr. Bleek accounts for this by the 
difference of language, and claims for the Hottentot dialeet a place 
among those for which Sir George Grey suggests the name of “Sex- 
denoting,” and traces resemblances between them and the Coptic and 
Berber languages which point to a North Africansorigin. 

“ Host and Guest”’® is the title of a book which treats of wines 
and dinners in a tone of earnest seriousness, expatiates upon choice 
vintages as matters of the greatest moment, and offers advice—some- 
times very much to the purpose—about the mysteries of the table, as 
if the happiness of life were at stake when side-dishes are in question. 
In the opening chapters on ancient, medieval, and modern cookery, 
there is a great deal’ that is entertaining of its kind. Spain, it appears, 
had the honour of precedence in the publication of a cookery-book, 
about 1623; France followed in 1692, but England had been in advance 
of her, and had, as early as 1660, put forth a volume entitled the 
“Treasure of Hidden Scents, or Good Huswife’s Closet,” which was 
little more than a book of receipts for perfumes and essences, but was 
succeeded in 1662 by the “ Queen’s Closet Opened,” which is still to be 
met with, and gives a marvellous picture of the gastronomical tastes of 
our ancestors. The following extract from Mrs. Woolley tells of the 
amount of civilization to which our ladies had attained a hundred and 
seventy-one years ago :— 

“Some choice observations for a gentlewoman’s behaviour at table, ‘ Gentle- 
woman, the first thing you are to observe is to keep your body straight in the 
chair, aud do not lean your elbows on the table. Discover not by any ravenous 
— your ravenous a 5 ae nor fix your eyes too greedily on the meat 

efore you as if you would devour more that way than your throat can swallow, 
In carving at your own table, distribute the best pieces first, and it will appear 
very comely and decent to use a fork, if so, touch no piece of meat with- 
out it.” 


Mr. Kirwan has some sensible remarks upon the prevalent rivalry 
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in ostentatious display which makes a quiet gentleman with three ser- 
vants ape the same style of entertainment as that of a wealthy noble- 
man with sixteen, and his appendix contains some samples of monster 
bills of fare which will some day belong to history. 

“ The Small House at Allington’? appears in two handsome volumes, 
beautified with their eighteen illustrations, in which good drawing and 
scrupulous attention to the minutiz of existing fashions in dress and 
furniture, are combined with that elongated statuesque sadness of ex- 
pression by which Mr. Millais seeks to lend grace and dignity to 
hoops and shooting-jackets. In its republished form, the book is as 
large as “Orley Farm,” and the story is told with the same elaborate 
minuteness. But the resemblance is far from complete, and in spite 
of his great powers as a storyteller, and his almost unrivalled skill in 
making whatever he writes entertaining, Mr. Trollope has not in this 
work kept up to the standard by which he has taught his readers to 
measure his books. Taking chapter by chapter for what it is—a 
chronicle of the sayings and doings of a group of very ordinary people— 
there is much to approve and little to complain of; the people talk 
their common talk with laughable verisimilitude ; the events all fit in 
well; genial humour and kindly satire are blended with wholesome repro- 
bation of evil-doing and the pathos of true sentiment ; there is the same 
finish in the execution and the same fluency of style. And yet the 
story flags with all these merits, and the wholly unattractive character 
of the two men who figure as heroes renders the history of their 
career decidedly tedious when continued through thirty chapters. 
Mrs. Dale is another of those gentle, plaintively self-sacrificing mothers 
whom Mr. Trollope has drawn so often and so wel]. Of her two 
daughters, Bell, the elder, is constrained and common-place enough. 
She refuses her rich cousin, to whom she is indifferent, and accepts 
Dr. Crofts, the poor country doctor, whom it is implied she loves in a 
straightforward, severely rational manner, which somehow fails to 
excite admiration for the unworldy choice; but her sister Lily, the 
true heroine, is drawn with far more care, and the author has sur- 
passed himself in telling the story of her disappointed love. Mr. 
Trollope has a special gift for pourtraying the modern English young 
lady that-ought-to-be, and seems to take great delight himself in the 
freshness, playfulness, and happy healthy-mindedness of his heroines. 
Lily Dale is superior to Rachel Ray, and is indued with a depth and im- 
petuosity of feeling, united to a nature of higher force and finer temper, 
which invests the history of her little love-tale with something of the 
dignity of tragedy. Heer faithless lover is well drawn, and disagreeably 
real in his sordid ambition and infirmity of will; the true lover, John 
Eames, is an average specimen of a Government clerk, the history of 
whose career no one, who did not look at mankind with the impar- 
tiality of a photographer, would have taken the trouble to write, nor 
when friends and relations conspire to make matrimony easy to him 
was it possible for the “wounded fawn” to accept him. It remains 
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to be seen whether Mr. Trollope will leave the young lady to 
the life of single-blessedness to which she herself inclines, or 
whether the story which ends so unsatisfactorily is meant to be con- 
tinued. Without Lily Dale and her uncle the squire, this book 
might be fairly described as a repetition of the “ Three Clerks ” and 
“Framley Parsonage,” with variations, but these two characters are 
both new, and both excellent enough to leaven a good deal of the heavy 
dough of vulgarity which surrounds them. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope constructs an excellent story out of very 
humdrum materials; his brother, on the contrary, with an abundant 
wealth of matter, produces an interesting book, but a very inferior novel. 
“ Beppo’’§ is a story of contadino life in those obscure but lovely 
valleys of Romagna which nestle between the Apennines and the Adriatic, 
to whose history, past and present, some of the pleasantest pages of the 
author’s “ Lenten Tour” journal were devoted. He introduces us to 
the family of a well-to-do peasant farmer, Paolo Vanni, who contrives 
to scrape together enough scudi to gratify a thrift tending to avarice, 
and cultivates the rich land which surrounds the straggling home- 
stead of many generations of Vannis, with no other aid than that of 
his two sons. ‘The even tenor of their obscure lives is rudely inter- 
rupted by the conscription, which claims Beppo, the eldest son—a 
grand specimen of the unsophisticated Romagnole peasant; and the 
natural rebellion of such a one against enforced military service being 
fostered by the family confessor, Don Evandro, the young man, like 
many others, takes to flight, and hides himself in the mountains, to 
escape from a fate which he has been carefully taught by his spiritual 
guide to consider as the worst that could befall a loyal son of Holy 
Church. The young man is eventually brought to see the profession 
of arms in a different light, and the complicated series of misunder- 
standings which has separated him from Giulia, his beloved, is broken 
through and set right by means which furnish some good and stirring 
passages. Some of the subordinate characters are cleverly sketched, 
especially that of la Clementina Dossi, the retired actress, who has 
“ regularized ” her position in life, and grown enormously fat, keeping 
hung up in her drawing-room the girdle which she wore in her “ un- 
regularized’ days, and beside it, for purpose of comparison, one suited 
to her present circumference. The former she would make any slim 
girl who entered her room, try on, telling her, “ That is what I was 
when I was your age, my dear! but t’other is the girth of me now! 
The Lord has been graciously pleased to increase me threefold!” 
The intriguing political priest using his unrighteous influence over 
the superstitious minds of his simple flock, and the blithe little Pied- 
montese corporal are both well-drawn characters, but the special 
charm of the book is the evidence in every page of the author’s minute 
and intimate knowledge of the people and the country of which he 
writes. . For one who will read it for the sake of the story, there 
will be many who will delight to sun themselves in the scenes of 
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Italian warmth and beauty which recall what their eyes have once 
feasted upon, and many more whose yearnings after that land of their 
dreams will grow as they peruse it. 

A new novel by the author of the “ Ordeal of Richard Feverell”? 
isa thing looked forward to with eager expectation by what at present 
is a strangely restricted circle of readers. We shall be much sur- 
prised if the publication of “Emilia in England” does not greatly 
extend that circle. It is one of the drawbacks of a decided 
originality, that the general public are some time before they 
catch the unaccustomed note. How many years did Mr. Thackeray 
charm a few appreciative readers before “Vanity Fair” threw 
a new light upon all that had gone before it? We are not 
prepared to say that Emilia will prove Mr. Meredith’s “ Vanity 
Fair,” but we feel the full assurance that the fates have such 
a turning-point in store for him in his literary career. His ori- 
ginality is not his only disadvantage with the great bulk of those who 
take up a novel in search of mere amusement, for in his pages they 
come across a subtlety of expression, and a delicate indication of modes 
of thought and feeling, which demand an amount of attention not 
willingly given, except to those authors who have so fully gained 
the public ear that inattention becomes a reproach to their readers. 
There is still another of Mr. Meredith's merits which, from the same 
causes, for a time limits the number of his admirers; we mean the 
essentially dramatic character of his talent, and the artistic manner in 
which he makes his very numerous actors grow under the reader’s eye, 
and develope in the course of the narrative, the personal peculiarities 
they are intended to display. In his pages you find no ready-made 
type whose conduct can beforehand be predicated, whatever the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed. Like human beings, they must be 
considered in their past history and present temptations. This makes 
anything but easy reading; in return, however, those who care for 
real art, have living persons before them, and not nicknames, which at 
once suggest the whole compass of action which can be expected from 
their possessor. Again, the peculiar tone in which Mr. Meredith criti- 
cizes the features of modern society, is at first calculated to ingratiate 
him with no conceivable section of that society. He runs a violent tilt 
against no prevailing vice, by exaggerating its odiousness, and 
conciliating those who can suppose themselves free from it. The 
weaknesses of a highly conventional condition of life at which 
the chief doctrines of the present novel are levelled, are shown to be 
at the same time compatible with many excellences, and even in the 
charming ideal of natural feeling which his heroine presents, as their 
antithesis, the seeds of possible depravation are allowed to show them- 
selves with a truth that requires a wholesome taste for their full 
appreciation. The hazards of natural passion are not withdrawn 
from view, that the illusions and deceptions of sentimentalism may 
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shine with an exclusive light; upright sincerity and open straight- 
forwardness are invested with no immunity from the natural conse- 
quences of the conflicts they must endure, but are warmly advocated 
on their inherent merits. Though full of interest as a story, “ Emilia 
in England” is essentially analytic in its treatment, and will be 
adequately relished only by those to whose capacity of thought it so 
strongly appeals. 

Evidently the result of long reflection, it requires something of the 
frame of mind in its readers which has presided at its construction. 
The central figure of the half-Italian girl whose truth and simplicity 
are made the touchstone of all she comes in contact with, is one of 
the most charming in the whole range of modern fiction; the history 
of her girlish love is told with that mastery of the language of passion 
in which none approach Mr. Meredith, and told without shrinking 
on one side, or possibility of offence on the other. It is im- 
possible here to give any sketch of the plot, the characters are too 
numerous, and none can be omitted in any adequate attempt to 
convey the total impression of the work, to those who have not read 
it. Indeed, the wealth of imagination and thought which is lavished 
upon this large company is something wonderful; each individual is a 
true person, and their number, though in some sort necessitated by 
the ground-plan of the action, must have called for an amount of 
patient elaboration that but few will properly recognise. The three 
sisters, who at first take up the friendless heroine, are masterpieces 
of delicate ironical handling, but the irony is of that kindly sort 
which admits of liking and esteem in spite of its shafts. Their 
brother—Enmilia’s half-hearted lover—is a manly fellow when 
he has any other adversary than his own heart, which, after all, 
masters him in spite of every effort of his own, though too late for 
his happiness. But we sin against our limits, and must break off 
with an earnest recommendation to all those who can appreciate the 
lay sermon of a novel, which treats the phenomenon of modern society 
with a conscientious study, to take up “ Emilia in England,” but to 
do so in no hurry. It cannot be read off and thrown aside, rather 
will it repay renewed acquaintance, and charm more on second perusal 
than on the first. 

“Les Jumeaux d’Hellas’’! is one of those combinations of gross- 
ness and folly which are happily still exotics in England. It is 
difficult to say which is most remarkable in this book, the absurdity 
of the story, the coarseness of the details, the mischievous folly of 
the pseudo-philosophy in which licentious vices are painted, the 
ineffable conceit of the writer, or the melancholy fact that that writer 
isa woman. Madame Dudevant in her worst days did at least put on 
male disguise before she proclaimed her unbelief in all that society 
has held most sacred, but Clemence Auguste Royer is above that last 
weakness of female modesty, and gives her name at full length, 
telling us in the first lines of her preface, that hers is the book of a 
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female rebel—“ une rebelle qui le veut étre, qui l’est plus dans sa pensée 
que dans ses actes, et qui paraitra moins encore en ces pages, qu’elle 
ne l’est par conviction et par volonté.’ The most encouraging 
words we meet with are her confession that her personages are not 
portraits, aud that the originals would be nearly impossible to find. 
According to her this is the consequence of their being all “ in ad- 
vance of the age,” although, in her opinion, they ought to advance 
yet more. She does not pretend to pamt realities; that has been 
sufficiently done; she sketches the ideal. “Il est temps de com- 
mencer un cycle nouveau, et de faire sortir de ce qui est, ce qui doit 
étre.”” What the coming Millennium will be like, according to this lady’s 
imagination, we should hesitate to attempt to conceive. Of the story, 
it is enough to say, that the twin heroes are illegitimate sons of the 
Archduchess of Austria, Queen of Naples ; that her sister, with the full 
consent of her imperial father, simulates death for forty-eight hours, 
and is buried in the royal vault to rise in perfect health when her volun- 
tary trance is over, and $0 marry beneath her rank, or rather join her 
lover, for the ceremony of marriage is one of the superstitions she has 
abjured. Complicated and fearful are the difficulties and dangers that 
the heroes have to encounter, but they are all settled at last by the 
rising of a huge earthquake wave which swallows up the city of Naples 
with its dungeons and its wrathful king for ever. Personages of all 
ranks and professions are brought on the stage,—among them, another 
Traviata, showing the example of noble sentiment, and bringing back 
a cardinal to a sense of virtue and generosity; and a Jesuit who sets 
forth in plain terms a system for the corruption of youth, which leaves 
the recollections of Eugéne Sue and Le Maudit far behind. The 
cleverest part of the book is the description of the manner in which 
the arts of this unscrupulous man affect the very different minds of 
the twin brothers, his wards and pupils. The one becomes a super- 
stitious ascetic, the other a licentious sceptic, each encouraged to 
follow his natural bent by the wily priest. Tired, however, of a life 
of profligacy and crime which has satiated but not satisfied him, the 
bolder of the two brothers determines to shake off his contemptible 
guardian, to see the world for himself, and form his own opinions on 
everything in heaven and earth. This latter part of his project he 
accomplishes mostly in the course of forty-eight hours, wandering, 
partly on foot and partly in a boat, from Naples to the Pontine 
Marshes ; and his speculations and conclusions, together with much 
ancient history and topography are given in a hundred and fifty pages 
supposed to be transcribed from an album which he starts with as his 
only travelling-apparatus, and fills apparently while he is walking or 
pulling his boat. It may be asked why such a tissue of absurdity 
should be noticed at all? Only because some protest seems necessary 
when such a book, in two ostentatious volumes, is issued from a respec- 
table publisher’s, and is sent through a first-class London bookseller 
to circulate its poison in this country. It calls all the more fur such 
a protest because it does not professedly advocate immorality. On 
the contrary, it cries out against all the more flagrant vices of society, 
and maintains its own licentious doctrines in a tone of injured virtue. 
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It is in order to show the falsehood of existing systems of morals 
that the most revolting scenes are minutely described ; it is in the 
name of morality that it preaches a crusade against marriage, and will 
hear of none but voluntary ties to endure just so long as inclination 
lasts ; in consideration of which perfect freedom, all the less recog- 
nised and casual connexions may justly be treated as criminal. That 
every other Socialist doctrine follows in the wake was to be expected. 
Nor are these mere hints or suggestions thrown out in the course of 
the story, but they are urged in a grave philosophical form, and em- 
bodied in a new constitution fora model republic. The increasing 
number of translations of French novels, which is one of the dreary 
symptoms of our literary condition, makes it worth while to set a 
black mark against a work like this, though perhaps our best security 
will be found in the difficulty of rendering it into English decent 
enough for the press. 

“ Frederick Rivers’’ 41 is a Protestant Nonconformist version of “ Le 
Maudit,” and tells the story of an unfortunate young minister, 
in whose pastoral instructions his watchful deacons discover “ a some- 
thing”’ and “a want,” and who is driven out of the connexion by the 
cry of heresy, which robs him of bread and breaks the heart of his 
young wife. The writer is evidently well acquainted with the secrets 
of the prison-house, and writes of men, women, and articles of faith in 
a tone the reverse of feminine. The book has the great merit of fresh- 
ness and reality ; the author had something to say, and says it in a 
straightforward, unpolished, hearty manner, well suited to the subject, 
and quite refined enough for the people described. If the same phase 
of life had not been already so powerfully treated in “Salem Chapel,”’ 
the experiences of the Rev. Frederick Rivers would have been revealed 
with more telling effect ; but if wanting in the dramatic fervour of 
“ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” his story is well told, and we have a 
doubtless faithful picture of the bewilderment and alarm caused by 
recent religious agitations in the angry but powerless congregations of 
Dissent. Thus :-— 

“The Church, and especially those little scraps of Churches that are found 
amoug dissenting sects, were in a most bewildering muddle, and seemed to 
expect nothing less than the demolition of Christendom, as the result of the 
publication of one or two thin octavo volumes, containing three or four hundred 
pages a-piece. Anyhow it was not for the Church and congregation over which, 
hypothetically at least, Dr. Richardson and his sainted predecessors had presided 
to be either less frightened or less furious than meaner congregations. And yet 
nothing was being done. The trumpet of the Rev. Frederick Rivers was 
giving no certain sound: and how could Bung and Lush and the Sunday- 
school teachers prepare themselves for the battle? Not indeed that the 
Sunday-school teachers needed much trumpeting; for they had a capital brass 
band of their own, and were in excellent practice. To do them justice, they 
were so far from wishing to trouble their minister for his opinions and advice, 
that they considered his trumpet decidedly out of tune, and that their band 
was much better without it than with it. They had already settled, not so 
much by study as by a pious instiact, all those questions which were being 
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so hotly discussed on every side. Had they read those dangerous volumes— 
those ‘ Lectures on Sacrifice,’ those ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ those ‘Criticisms of 
the Pentateuch,’ which men supposed to prove that the Church of England at 
any rate was a mischievous nest of Jesuits? Read them indeed! No! You wont 
catch us reading such books as those as long as we’ve an open Bible. They un- 
questionably had an open Bible, and a very much more open mouth; and with that 
last, at any rate, was it not their plain duty to testify P And yet at St. George’s 
Road, absolutely nothing was being done. The minister had never once availed 
himself of the numerous opportunities that had presented themselves for 
warning his hearers agaiust those dreadful heresies, and that fearful contempt 
of God’s Holy Word, which were sapping the foundations of Christianity. 
Long ago the Rev. John Veneer had delivered a most convincing course of 
lectures on ‘Infidelity in Lawn Sleeves.’ He had proved to demonstration 
that everybody who has the smallest doubt about the authorship of Genesis, 
denies the divinity of Christ, and even disbelieves in the existence of a God. 
- - » Nor could anybody accuse the Rev. J. Vencer of having preached this 
course of lectures without the most careful preparation. For as much as 
three calendar months he had devoted a whole hour a week to the study of 
the Hebrew tongue, under the invaluable guidance of a converted Jew. 
Moreover, had not even the minister of the Primitive Methodists given a 
course of week-day orations on ‘Our precious Bible,’ proving to the entire 
satisfaction of his enlightened audience, everything that they had already made 
up their minds to believe? And the Rev. Ebenezer Dickson, too, quietest 
of men, solitary and sallow, with a delivery cautious even to hesitation—had 
not even he risen superior to his customary timidity, and unburthened his 
soul; and were not his discourses, at the request of an enraptured congrega- 
tion, already. in the press? ‘The Bible Infallible; Seven Discourses by the 
Rev. Ebenezer Dickson.’ Infallible in science, infallible in history, infallible 
in grammar, infallible in poetry, infallible in prediction, infallible in theology, 
infallible in morals. Ah! didn’t they catch it, miserable sceptics—at least, 
wouldn’t they have caught it if they’d been there? hey were not there; but 
Mr. Dickson’s congregation was.”—p. 211. 

It is doubtless a pleasing task to expose the wickedness of the 
Church to which we do not belong or through which we have suffered, 
and in “ Father Stirling’’!? we have a repetition of the somewhat hack- 
neyed theme—priestly influence. The hero of the story is the victim 
of a fiend-like Jesuit, Father Wiley, who encourages him to go into 
fashionable society, where, “ though his reason was still unconvinced, 
he became reconciled to low evening dresses,” after which deadly blow 
to his moral sense we are hardly prepared to find him proof against 
the seductions of a certain Juliana, whose “head was Greek, her bust 
was Austrian, her shoulders Italian, her foot Asiatic, her gait Anda- 
lusian, and her complexion English.” A great deal is said upon the 
question of enforced celibacy and its consequences—a subject hardly 
fitted for light reading. The story is altogether disagreeable, and the 
author’s zeal in showing up and crying down opinions which he holds 
in abhorrence is more remarkable than his power of writing, or his skill 
in the use of his materials. 

To those who remember “ Late Laurels,”’!* when it first appeared 
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in Fraser’s. Magazine, its publication in a complete form will give an 
opportunity of appreciating its merits more fully, and the favourable 
anticipation which “ Wheat and Tares” may have raised in others, 
will not be disappointed. Indeed there is a decided advance both in 
the design and the execution of the latter work, though the canvas is 
small and the characters few. To paint the contrast between the 
simple force of a noble nature, and the artificial, factitious brilliancy 
of a character altogether moulded by the influences of modern society, 
is the object attempted in “ Late Laurels,” and it has been ably 
achieved. The style is always pure, and often brilliant, and the dia- 
logue displays considerable mastery of that peculiar light repartee 
which would promise the author success in a certain species of comedy. 
If the people in ordinary society seldom talk with such point and wit 
as flow naturally from Florence Vivian and her friends, and if they 
never display their well-bred cynicism so ostentatiously, it must still 
be granted that the atmosphere of half-real, half-affected despair, moral 
and intellectual, which pervades modern drawing-rooms, has rarely 
been better indicated, or its modes of expression more accurately re- 
produced. The character of Erle—which is the most interesting and 
best developed in the book—is so because the author has set him before 
us by his words and actions, and not by that elaborate analysis of 
motives and self-conscious meditation which he employs somewhat 
Javishly in other cases. The manner in which this jaded man of the 
world gradually recovers life and tone under the influence of Marga- 
ret’s simple goodness is very delicately worked out. Perhaps the 
general effect of the character of the weak Charles and the baby Nelly 
was harder yet to obtain, because it was only by the most delicate 
finish that it could be brought out atall. It is a pity that the author 
turns aside from his own peculiar beat to attempt an indifferent imi- 
tation of the style of political satire which was pardoned in “Con- 
ingsby”’ because it was supposed to give a real insight behind the 
scenes ; but the episode of Slap and the Boilers is fortunately neither 
long nor interwoven with the texture of the story, with which it is 
not at all in harmony. Altogether, those who are sick of the sensa- 
tional mysteries and the spurious passion which disfigure some of the 
most notorious of modern novels will gladly escape to the sparkling 
pages of “ Late Laurels.” 

It is hard to find fault with the author of “David Elginbrod,” but 
in his new novel!* he has chosen a form which is of all possible ones 
the most tiresome that a story-book can assume. A benignant bachelor, 
Dr. John Smith, tells how he went to spend Christmas with a friend in 
the country, and how he found his friend’s young daughter in a state 
of mental and physical depression; how he and some extraordinarily 
wise and good neighbours set about to dispel the evil spirit of melancholy 
by relating various tales, allegories, and parables of a hopeful, mystical, 
and instructive nature, which work a marvellous cure. The book is 
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thus chopped into a series of little bits, and the result is broken and 
disappointing. The author strikes some chords with a true and delicate 
touch, and looks at existence with faithful, Heaven-directed eyes that 
ean read the higher meanings of the world’s dark lessons, but if an 
angel incarnate were to bring us messages of divinest truth in 
the shape of short stories like these, we fear they would have 
a poor chance against a well-planned sensation romance in three 
volumes. 

“The Portent,’!5 by the same author, is a strange dreamy little tale 
in which, as in “ David Elginbrod,” certain abnormal manifestations 
are made to draw two beings together, between whom a mysterious 
spiritual union exists, and the heroine “ an infinite woman,” a ghostlike 
Lady Alice, takes midnight rambles in her sleep, and can be willed, 
(not whistled to,) by her lover, to come to him when he lists. A gift 
of second-hearing fills their lives with wonder and torment, and a 
sense of the uncanny weighs heavily throughout. 

The author of “Twice Lost,” has produced a longer and more 
ambitious book,!® containing a greater variety of characters and 
attempting a more intricate plot. This lady writes with cleverness, 
strength, and epigrammatic terseness; she has studied her own sex 
closely, and has a fine perception of those unacknowledged but in- 
exorably real antagonisms and repulsions to which so much of mortal 
suffering is due. She can measure the harmfulness of a mal-adroit 
word, and estimate the social tyranny of obtuse well-doers. She is 
less successful in the construction of a story, and her male characters 
are unreal, but there is a liveliness and originality in her treatment 
which separates her works from the herd of common-place 
novels. 

“ Hester Kirton,”!7 is also a book which evinces growth and pro- 
gress in the writer. The leading character, though exceptional, and 
not altogether natural, is powerfully drawn and consistently worked 
out. It is that of a proud, strong, self-reliant girl, whose father 
hoards wealth for her, but refuses her edudation. After his death, 
she marries a man who has won her heart without giving his own, 
and only cares for her fortune. Of this she soon becomes aware, and 
the further complications of the story arise out of the errors and 
mistakes of the unhappy pair; Hester, in her haughty self-confidence 
assuming the offices of judge, jury, and executioner in her husband’s 
case, and becoming involved in an intricate succession of false moves. 
The subordinate characters, though well-drawn, are common-place 
enough. “ Hester Kirton” is above the average of its class, and has 
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the far from common merit of being written in good, natural 
language. 

Of new editions, we have to notice an illustrated one of Miss Ka- 
vanagh’s well-known and deservedly popular “Women in France,’’! 
and an enlarged edition of the excellent little collection of choice 
morsels of old English Poetry, by Miss Emily ‘l'aylor.! 





18 « Women in France during the Eighteenth Century.” By Julia Kavanagh. 


Smith and Elder. 
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Arranged by Emily Taylor. Houlston and Wright. 1864. 








